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Librarian! 


A Roehampton 
Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
Whitelancta 


Due to re structuring ot the Institute Library Sarvica a number ol vacancies for non- 
professional atoll vmD arise bom 1 September 1984:- 

SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANTS (2) 

Both posts are Ml time, one at Froebel fnatttule College, Roehampton Lane, SW15 
and tnaoihef at Southland* College. Wimbledon Paitakle. SW19. Am Hearts should 
have considerable experience as a Library Asalstonl-preferabTy In a College itoraiY- 
and poesesa the library Assistant Corticate or similar queJWcetiOJi. Salary (Scale 3) 
£M31-EM28p.a. 

PART-TIME LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

1 Vh hpwal one of the coruttuert Colleges. Soim experience of library work preferred. 
Salary (Scale 1/2} £1,648 - £3,342 pa. 

PART-TIME TRAINEE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

17Vb hpw at one ol the oopstituent Colleges. Graduates and rthersrequktiw practical 
expeitsna whilst or before embarking on professional or non-professional courses 
are Invited to apply for 2 years HXEO-TERM appointment. 

Salary (Scale 1) £1,848- c. £2.6» pj. 

All ularlea Inclusive of Londo 
partkiultHa may be obtained b| 

Roehampton institute of Hjghs 
Lane, London SW1 5 BPH.Tm 


8t Paul's Girls’ School 
Brook Green, London W6 

ASSISTANT SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 

Experienced Librarian 
needed to help In the vary buay 
school Libraries, duties to 
include supervision of pupils, 
ruins, typing and general 
Library -administration. A 
goad Know! edge of, and Inter- 
est In, teenage literature la 
essential. SO hours per weak 
term time only. 

Applications In writing to 

the High Mistress enclosing a 
full curriculum vitae and the 
names end addresses of two 
referees. 10975) LI 03 


New Book! 




mo and further 
lit ant Secretary , 
lleoe, Roehampton 
Is30 July 1N4. 


Administrative 

Librarian 


The Brltieti Architectural Library at the RIBA la seeking an 
Administrative Librarian to work with the Dlreotor on the 
adirrinlalration of the library. While participating In the general 
- work ot the library, the post will be particularly concerned with 
the development ol the computer eysthms being Introduced. 
The post will be the first point of contract for the software house 


PR ■•INDUSTRIAL WOMEN i 

Interdisciplinary Perspective}!, 
ads. Dixon and Munford £3.30/ 
USS 8 find, postage)! Women 
In the ancient worldi In meal- 
eve! Europe; theorntioal per- 
spectives. and more. A.N.U. 
Woman's History Group, c/a 

BO * 4 -h a £5 
For Sale & Wanted 


LEARNED: Scientific and' 

Art/Illuetrated Journals 
wanted. W. H. Gardner 

don' JfefMrt fWV. L °"- 

L1.34 


ROBERT GRAVES - Sergeant 
Limb or tha Ninth: Proceed 
Sergeant Lamb. Second hand 
hardcover copy of each 
required In very goad con- 
dition. Information to Box 407, 
. (4 BOB) L1B4 

Liter 


Overseas 


AUSTRALIA 

State Library of Victoria (Melbourne) 

SENIOR CONSERVATOR 

(Salary: $32 f 827 pa) 

Applications are invited for the position of Senior Conservator at the State Library of Victoria, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Duties: 

To be responsible for the development, Implementation and management of a conservation 
and restoration programme for the State Library collections; to supervise professional and 
teachnlcal staff engaged In conservation and restoration duties; other duties as directed. 

Qualifications: 

Highly Desirable: An appropriate tertiary qualification or relevant professional training In 
conservation and restoration. 

Desirable: Extensive experience in the conservation and restoration of works of art, 
preferably works on paper; a wide knowledge of techniques and materials ussd In the 
conservation and restoration of work on paper; the ability to develop, Implement and manage 
an ongoing conservation and restoration programme and to direct staff. 

Note: A person with extensive experience and demonstrated achievements in managing ait 
conservation programmes may be eligible for appointment with a level of remuneration ol 
A$36,622 p.a. 

Normal Victoria Public Service conditions of employment apply including: 

• four weeks annual leave with leave loading 

• cummulatlve sick leave 

• liberal long service leave provisions 

• compulsory contributory superannuation scheme 

Provisions also exist for the payment of reasonable expenses In taking up the appointment, 
and In which case the successful applicant will be required to enter Into a bonding 
agreement. 

APPLICATIONS detailing qualifications, experience and Including the names and 
addresses of at least two professional referees should be forwarded by 29 August 1 984 to 
the Personnel Manager, Ministry for the Arts, 186 Exhibition Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia, 3000. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION regarding this position contact Mrs Susan Acutt, Director, 
Management Services, State Library of Victoria, 328 8wanston Street, Melbourne, 3000, 
Telephone: Australia (Melbourne) 669 9651 . 


Books & Prin 



City of London 
Polytechnic 
Fawcett Library 

BIBLIOFEM/ 

CATALOGUING 

COORDINATOR. 


Epsom School of Art and 
Design 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary £6.646 to £7,389 
including Burray Allowance. 


RESIDENCE 1984/85 

Applications are invited from published writers of poetry or 
prose Action for a one year residency. The writer will be based 
In the Polytechnic English Department whloh has an 
established Interest In teaching creative writing. He or ahe will 


SCOLAR PRESS SUMMER SALE 

For the months of July and August 8cdar Press b offering 8 
Important titles - Including Its much - acclaimed faostoiHM a 
medieval manuscripts - at greatly reduced priceB. All titles may» 
Inspected at the 8colar Bookroom. 13 Brunswick Centre UJriwi 
WC1N 1AF (very near Russell Square Underground). For M 
details and sale list write to Scolar as above or telephone own 
6381. . mat 


BOOKS. 

Thlnh 


RatJrlno. 

Tninhlng out? Slddoley and 

S ammond Ltd., .19 Clarendon 
treat. Cambridge (0033) 
900398. Give beat prleoa. 


, Moving? 


Appllcntlona i 


i Invited for 


. TamRoMry part-tlma <31 Ala newly crested post to bo 

hour* a-woefc) ror n maximum fRB. ntefl from lat September 

of one year endlnn Slat Jul». . 


noun a-weaicj tar n maximum 
one year ending Slat July, 

_ Appllcntlona . era invited 
from, qualified librarians 
with substantial cntalagulm 

sxsaTO«rsittf .uto 

mated MARC-b 
to taka over rampdna 
tha production and marketing 
of BlblioFenn Thin la a unltrue 
computerised bibliography on 
woman which Includes tha cat* 
alopuBB or tha Fatvcstt MSra 
end Equal Opportunities Com 
. mtaalon • Information Centre. • 
A. genuine Interest end know- 
. ledge of women's atudlaa- 
' would.be on advent bob, 

•This -poet Is funded by nn 
ILEA grant for. 1984/65 nnd 
offers . a challehfllna op par - 

- t unity., to a eelf-eur-tlng 
■ librarian to make a significant 

^ eaptrlbutlAn :to the bibllo- 
■ .graphical resources. available 
In JltS-. rield , of .woman's 
' Studlsih; . . 

- - \ Ml^n £5,^83. 

i i F .‘?o fuTt'hor details an4 ah 

"i . application form, please Writs 


. ..E 11 ! Assistant .Librarian 
tMPOdalbliHy for 
Uis Media Library and will 
tputba.for tha Librarian In 


■/her absence. 


work b!6o In a local school ana community centre. The work for 
the polyteahnlc end Local Education Authority will take up two 
days weekly. 

An office and free residential accomodation will be provided. 
The appointment will commence In early September. 

Fee - £9000 per annum. 


BTC?* 


Tha .post requires gbod 
JCaanlslng ability and 
Experience of or Interest in 
computerised data retrieval. 

* Candidates should poaeeaa 
a Library qua] mention and 
■ome • knowledge of ert and 
deelgn would be an advantage. 

Turthar particulars and 
aUcatlar form from , the 
isr Administrative Officer. 
Epeom School of Art ana 
Deelgn . A eh 1 nyRo ad . Epsom. 

yrrey KT1B SBE (Tel: Epsom 
.881 1) to bo returned within 
Wtw weeks of the appearance 
or this advertisement. 

( 4813 ) LI 03 

L The Uoiy«i*aity of 
Aston in Birmingham 
• University Llbt-Sry . 

’• ASSISTANT -"' 

- LIBRARIAN 


Application forms are available from the Personnel Officer, 
(Dept. T.L.S), Sheffield City Potyteohnlo, Halforde Houee, 
FltxiUan Square, Sheffield SI 2BB or by telephoning 
0742-2091 1 Ext. 2367. Closing date 20th July. 



IF IT IS OUT-OF-W 

Oi* mm-ORtor 
100.000 IHles In hWOQf, 
poWloa and worid eMf«. FWa ol 
876 7284 or write (M*. pNW . 

nta fgg L' 

8moe 1946 a wodd-unde RJJ**. 

THY HAMMEHSMITS B0«B| 


Sheffield City Polytechnic la an Equal Opportunities Employer. 

• • (38M) 


FRENCH FUELlSHaR Is looking 
for English or American pub- 
lisher for Join* publication of 

Courses 

4 week courees/holi 
day. an island farm. History 

ijfggev Hoed. Lon ??g 

Business Services^—’—,, 


General Vacancies-— 

c • 4 co ■ ® ook * 
on the Fine. Arte have a vacancy 
Tor an assistant In thalr mall 
order deportment. Candidates 
must have previous bookselling 
experience and typing. A 


Ad plica Ho 


a PUBl OK 

Wifi Unlvo 


University of St 
; Andrews 

: University Library 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

The. Unlvorsity Library has 
for a Senior Library 
from 1st September 
B84-. CandldAtos should have 
profeaetoiipl qualincetlori or 
. ibs to filial experience or 
work at- an appronrlota Isvol 
In an ecedemlc . Ubrai-y. T 
salary attaching to tha poet 
UCN| Grade * (£6160 

rvT no. r-.uievv): du(le_ 

earned with 
Superyieldd 


. for 
rarlsn '*•» 

^ ry. Cnn< 
have., a good 


S ates , ahoujo i 
Onotlre degree 
actuate 


.M/iTVJ 
- Cxper: 
. prices 


FI NO, word, processing. 


'j^¥|CT±| ( ^Sl^Vsrto^pn 

ei»6r|encg lh an academic T, - ■ - ' , ■ 

Public &Uhiversi 


D PROCUtlNQ. 

- • Ll 38 


aavanuae, PlqeSe- apply . In 
• > Y lth CV to the Mamg-. 

(4813) •• Ll' 06 

Personal- - __ 

Written terqie on reouaat 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
^pa r n a iv'u^! ,,y v. 

Phonal 01-491 3934 


£71 S3 1 ur 
will inalnl 




• Ject work In englrieprliig f • 

pgr annupt (under rev levy). 

. until 31 

July lflSS tn the firet Inatonca. 

. Application form and fur- 
ther per tic ut are are available 
ftoni A Q Rees, Personnel 
orrlcar. Urn Varsity of Agton In 
nirmlnghem, 

Khon^Sat^laa aoij Vxt ^.aooi 
quoting reference 84/33 


Ooet 
B4 7ET 


the orpenia 
and operation . . 
out ly I no libraries serving s — 
and students lit a variety o. 


■ Closing date i 
tlons SO. July it 


disciplines. 

Further Information may be 
obtained ttom.tlie Librarian, 
University . Library. North 
'Street. St, Andrews, KYI 6 

Str. who. should receive 


Holidays & Travel 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL-- 300 
single rooms, board £50 par 
week, all am onltlea. —.Apply: 
. 173 New Kent Road. London 
SEI. Til: 01-703.4175. 1,133 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

RHEiiRCHASSmJUIT: HtiLOSOPWCRTEXTS 

W"* 0,1 ^ Slewi on new 

■ crtticel edBora ot 8w Loeke^lIHlrigBeei debale end ihs Esstya and poeotumoua ' 

***** w«h e mScotouaeyefof 
a B T 1B ™ 1 f * mli «rily «1th. ITth-1 8th century Englih khm. An 
already proven KqwilM or [m®n»rt In one ol Uib Wtowlng wootd be en advartme: ' 

■ ptnoeopMcHheotogyln Bftlaln 16WM780; Intelleqtual hlttary bl the 8co«Wi 
EnSgWonment; bHIOsfsphy, grnphotogy and textuSotaff. 

s^y M 

\saassti5BS5SSSK5is:^ 


American out-of-print 
reQuotilBB ond coIlectlhlON. 
Free Search Sorvlco. Prlnwe 
quoted in etarllnq to Include 
surface shlpmonl. Stoi-llng 
cheques accepted und orof er- 
red Brennan Books, Box 

rnkm ?*" c,ty> im 

^.£^.snns 

Road. Twickenham, Mlildx 
Ll 14 

TH8 BOOK REPORTER, A Bui- 
letln or Rare Books For Sale. 
Wrtte for the latest leeue to 
Suite 334, 6. Albemarle 

Way. London B.C.l . L.7 14 

BOOKS. Secondhand ror eale ' 

8 r genera] subjects. Band 
eh free llete — P. T, 
Gierke i J or dene, Pltnoy. 
Langport, Somerset. L114 

BIOGRAPHY O/P rrpo search. 
Biography Bookroom. 4B Sta- 

S on Rd., JWanliiy, Kent, Tel: 
138 65858. 

Public & University — * 


University of Warwick 

temporary 

HALF-TIME 

LECTURESHIP 


■WBRl#*® 


& T .ro S i°.rTOl»S»- . 


‘IsFtf 


Exhibitidn&^ss^ 


_ The. Department 
English and Com pa 
Literary Studies has- - 
vacancy Tor a half-time lec- 
tureship to run Irom OCto 
bar 1984 to gul^- 




- Ol 

ratlve 
» 

-tin 

tw- . 

responsibility far the poe 
will be In American Liter a 
Cure end English Poetry t 
tha ■ slxteenth-twentlet 
centuries. However, ' web - 
qualified candidates with 
other apeciallsma will be 
considered. Salary pro-rats 
~n the Lecturer scale: 
7,190 - £14.135 P.a- 

ppUcaUon forms and. rur« 
er particulars From tha 
sgletrar. University of 
.. orwlck , Coventry CV 4 
7AL quoting Hof. No: 4 7/ 
SA/B4/R. Closing date for 
reoolptjqf .applications _3_l_at 


*«r 
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FRIDAY 13 JULY 1984 No 4,241 60p 


Hugh Kenner: Joyce’s ‘Ulysses’ restored 

Richelieu and Olivares 
Plato’s unwritten philosophy - 

Britain, Cyprus and the Turkish invasion 
The early history of Sikhism 
German Jewry’s seqret ambassador 
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METHUEN 


Methuen & Co Ltd 
11 New Fetter Line 
London EC4P 4BB 



Methuen Ine 
733 Third Avenue 
New York NY 10017 



Tragicomedy 

DAVID L HIRST 


David Hirst examines the meaning of the term 'tragicomedy' by elucidating the most 
important theories of the genre and by analysing those plays which represent its most 
vital and Influential expression. 

128 pages 

Hardback 0 416 32760 5 £7.50 
Paperback 0 416 32770 2 £2.95 


The Absurd 
Arnold P. Hfnchllffe 
120 pages 
Paperback 

041614540X £2.50 


Allegory 
JahnMacQueen 
88 pages 
Paperback 

041608050 2 £2.50 


Farce 

Jessica Milrjer Davies 
120 pages 
Hardback 

0 416815804 £5.95 
Paperback 

O 41681590 1 £2.50 


Plot 

Elizabeth Dlpple 
88 pages 
Paperback 

0416197809 £2.50 


The Ballad 
Alan Bold 
100 pages 
Hardback 

0 41 A 708900 £5 QS 
Paperback. 

041070906 1 £ 2.50 


Genre 

Heather Dubrow 
Hardback 

041674680 2 £6.25 
Paperback 

0 416 74690 X £2.50 


Realism 
Damian Grant 
80 pages 
Paperback 

041617820 0 £2.50 


The Grotesque 
Philip Thomson 

88 oases 
Paperback 

,0 4160BL800 £2.50 


Rhetoric 
Peter Dixon 
96 pages 
Paperback 

0416667600 £2.50 


Biography 
AlanShelston 
96 pages 
Hardback 

0416936801 £4.95 
Paperback 

0416836909 £2.50 


Irony and the Ironic 
D. C. Muccke 
128 pages 
Hardback 

0 416329403 £5.95 
Paperback 

0 416 32860 1 £2.50 


The Romance 
Gillian Beer 
96 pages 
Paperback 

0 416172601. £2.50 


Burlesque 
John D. Jump 
80 pages 
Paperback ' 

0 41666660 4 £2.50 


Metaphor 
TferenceHawkes 
112 pages •; 
Paperback 

0 416090303 £2.50 


Romanticism 
Lilian R. Flint 
96 pages 
Hardback 

0416 83910X £4.50 
Paperback 

0416839207 £2.50 


Comedy 

Moelwyn Merchant 
80 pages 
Paperback 

0 416 75050 8 £2,30 


Metre, Rhyme and Free 

Verse 

G.S. Fraser 

96 pages 

Paperback 

0 416173004 £2.50 


Satire ... 

Arthur Pollard 
80 pages 
Paperback 

0416172407 £2.50 


. . The Comedy ofManners 
■ ' David L. Hirst 
1 20 pages 
Hardback 

0 41685590 3 £6.60 
Paperback 

i ; . 0416 85570 9 l £2,50 


Modern Verse Drama 
Arnold Pllinchllffe 
96 pages 
Paperback 

0416832601 £2.50 


The Short Story 
Tan Reid 
76 pages ’ 

Hardback 

0416560601 £4.50 
Paperback 

0416560709 £2.50 


>• : Drama and die : 

• Dramatic' ' . • 

. $W.Dawson 

I12page* • I; ' 

Paperback - ' 
•041617280 6 £?.50 


Modernism 
Peter Faulkner 
96 pages 

.Paperback : ! 

.. 6^16837107 *2 50 


Dramatic Monologue 
Alan$infield 1 
84 pages • 

Hardback " . 

0 416705403 *4.75 
■' Paperback 
0416 706304 £2.50 


Myth;'-; 1 

jK. K. Rudivcn 
/U2 pages 
Hardback 

0 41678990 0 *4.25 
PapccbOdc • i 

0 416 79000' 3 £2.50 


The Sonnet 
John Fuller 
64 pages .' .. 
Paperback '• 
0416656900 £2,50 


: Naturalism 1 
Lilian RjAirst and, 

■ Peter N.Skrine 
96 pages 
Paperback 

041665670 6 £2.30 


The Stanza 
Erast Hflubldn 
126 pages 
Hardback 
0 416846009 
Paperback , , 
0416846106 


£5,25 


£250 


Symbolism, 

Charles Chadwick . 

80 pages 
Paperback . 
0416609104 £2.50 


The Epic 
Paul Merchant. 

96 pages 
Paperback 

0 416197000 £2.50 


TheOde 
JohnD.Jump . 

80 pages . . . 
Paperback 

0416788202 *2.50 


Tragedy 
Clifford Leech 
104 pages 
Paperback 

0416137203 £2.50 
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“Trieste-Zurich-Paris'', runs the familiar end- 
line, “1914-1921.” It may now be extend- 
ed: "Charlottesville - Philadelphia -' Buffalo- 
Cambridge - Austin - London,~Munich, 1977— 
1984”. This is a wholly new Ulysses, the 
implications of which we will be years absorb- 
ing. It alters the received text at some 5,000 
places, say seven instances per page. The 
changes run from commas deleted to whole 
lost sentences recovered. 

All versions of the received text descend 
from the Shakespeare & Co edition of 1922, 
which contained an apology for "numerous 
typographical errors unavoidable under the ex- 
ceptional circumstances". The circumstances 
were exceptional indeed, and included twenty- 
six French compositors who had no English, 
one composing-room foreman who had just 
enough to be a menace, numerous amateurs 
transcribing the author's holograph single- 
space on borrowed typewriters, and an author 
who hadn’t actually finished the book when its 
typescripts went to the printers, and was simul- 
taneously (a) composing two whole episodes 
while (b) trying to cope with proofs on the 
margins of which he (c) added some 30 per cent 
of the final text while (d) Intermittently rolling 
on the floor with pain, having suffered an 
attack of iritis that entailed medical prohibition 
of any reading or writing at all. 

Consider moreover that the whole huge 
work was set by hand. Machine-setting would 
have been straightforward. A man with his 
fingers on a keyboard and his eyes on 
can copy a language he doesn’t know^ letter 
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Bloom’s mind jumps to a remembered per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s opera: " Lacaus esant 
tara tara. Great chorus that. Taree Tara. Must 
be washed in rainwater. Meyerbeer. Tara: 
bom bom bom.” “ Lacaus esant " means that 
Bloom has Italian sounds in his head, but, not 
knowing the language, doesn't know where the 
wdrds divide. But the typesetter thought it 
meant that the author was trying to spell 
French, and he supplied a pedantic La cause 
sainte. This Joyce corrected to equally pedantic 
Italian, La causa i santa, losing a “taree" or so 
in the process. And the fine phonetic rendition 
of what went through Bloom’s head - a preci- 
sion that had faded from Joyce's mind between 
1918 and 1921 - was lost for sixty-two years. 

The typesetters' French fluency was a nui- 
sance more than once. “Entente cordial". 


wrote Joyce, faithful to how The Citizen pro- 
nounced it. The "correction" to "cordiale” 


after letter. But if instead he's setting type by 
hand he musl memorize a gibberish string, find 
the characters In his typecase, return to where 
he left off, memorize a new siring. One ganger 
is that he'll not refitim to where he left 6# bjjfto 
some later place that resembles it. 

That happened when Leopold Bloom was 
wondering what it’s like to be blind: 

How on earth did he know that van was there? Musi 
have fell it. See things In their forehead perhaps: 
kind or sense of volume. Weight or size of it, some- 
thing blacker than the dark. Wonder would he feel it 
if something was removed . . . 

Joyce wrote that, a typist typed it; then a type- 
setter in Dijon scanned it. For a French eye 
English upper-case W is a handy checkpoint: 
an alien letter like the German umlaut or the 
Norwegian slashed o. So the Dijon compositor 
set a string that ended with "Weight”. He then 
re-entered at the wrong “W” and continued 
from “would he feel it", producing the garble 
"Weight would he feel it if something was re- 
moved": ten words skipped. In 1936 a Bodley 
Head proofreader, making ready the first legal 
British edition, sensed something amiss and 
patched it with punctuation. So the Penguin, 
set from the Bodley Head, reads "Weight. 
Would he feel it if something was removed." 
Only now does the Gabler edition restore what 
Joyce wrote. • > 

Those were pre-Xerox days, when typescript 
copies were scarce. The typists routinely made 
three , and when two had gorte to the Egoist and 
the Little Review , that left one for Dijon and 
none for the author. When they sent back 
proofs from Dijon they held on to the type- 
stflpt, with the result that Joyce was not read- 
ing his proofs against anything save his general 
memory of the jiense. This is 1 one reason so 
biany things slipped by him, And the imagina- 
tion (he himself said it, echoing Shelley) is "a 
fading coal"; weeks, months, even years later, 
confronted With, cold characters on a page, he 
patched manifest botches any old way, power- 
1«$ to restore what he’d once hammered out at 
the forge of Daedalus. 

Thus on one great page, where we’re amidst 
perfection, he had conceived Bloom walking 
town .Grafton Street, allured by the exhibits in 
JjjP' windows: “Cascades of ribbons. 'Flimsy 
vhifiasilks^A- lilted urn pouted from its mouth 
SJy’P^of tjloodhued poplin: lustrous blood. 
W Phguertbts fought thai here •. Ajig, 


again destroyed a precision. Before the text 
even reached Dijon transcribers had mangled 
it. Like the French printers, some of Joyce’s 
typists seem to have thought him a feckless 
amateur. Such a one was the helpful soul who 
inserted “hundreds" of commas and some 
schoolmarm reparagraphingsinto “Eumaeus", 
the rhythm of which is improved markedly by 
restoring the holograph readings. Others were 
simply careless, like the one whose primitive 
machine bollixed the book’s opening episode, 
“Telemachus". 

Joyce had carefully styled this episode to 
resemble a mechanically hearty Edwardian 
novel. No act lacked its adverb: things are said 
and done "coarsely”, “solemnly”, “smartly", 
“sternly". Buck Mulligan likewise spoke excla- 
matorily, with “I" affixed to fully fifty-five of 
his utterances: “Come up, Kinch! Come up, 
you fearful jesuit!" But when these pages were 
transcribed, the typewriter lacked an exclama- 
tion point and the typist didn’t know a trick to 
synthesize one. Though perfunctory efforts to 
write them in were made, a surprising forty- 

jost. Wfiiiif'nrim i i — * 1 -^ hiiHMnniLniii 
feel their cumulative effect, especially Striking ® 
since in later episodes Joyce hardly ever marks 
audible speech with that sign, A bouncy fellow, 
Mulligan- He has no Inside. Blazes Boylan, 
oven, gets thriee words of interior monologue. 
Mulligan gets none. 1 ; * 

Such details can be restored, as they can't be 
for Shakespeare, thanks to the preservation of 
an extraordinary array of transmitting docu- 
ments. Joyce wrote every word of Ulysses by 
hand. The so-called Rosenbach Manuscript in 
Philadelphia is essentially his fair copy of each 
successive episode, made either for the typist 
or for John Quinn at a point when he (pre- 
maturely) judged it finished. Sometimes the 
typists worked from the Rosenbach sheets. 
Sometimes they and Joyce copied from diffe- 
rent stages of a lost final working draft, the 
progress of which can often be gauged by com- 
paring transcriptions. (Gauging its progress Is 
one way to tell auctorial improvements from 
scribal errors.) And stage after stage of proof- 
sheets, in the wide margins of which Joyce kept 
on composing, were bought from Sylvia 
Beach, in her time of financial distress, by 
American libraries that may have thought they 
were acquiring souvenirs but in fact were mak- 
iug precious evidence safe in fireproof vaults. 

(Left with Miss Beach, it Would all have gone - 
through the Occupation during which who 
knows?) 

We don’t have all of anything: not all the 
holograph drafts, nor all the typescripts, nor all 
the proofs. Luckily, what we do have dovetails 
and overlaps sufficiently for Hans Walter Gab- 
ler to have reconstructed with considerable 
confidence what he calls “the continuous 
manuscript" of Ulysses. “Continuous" is the 
word to be aware of. There is no single docu- 
ment that enshrines the author's final inten-, 
tioris, and there never was. Given the complex 
history of transmission. It is pointless to think 
of starting from an extdnt text and “correcting" 
it. . Efforts In that direction have been made, 
with the result that all available texts contain 
approximately the same number of errors, the 
cost of each correction being some novel 
botch. The technique of tlie new ediljon was 
instead to build up the complex text as it wad , 
built up originally, and so arrive at a final ver- 
sion the way it would have been arrived at; in 


entailed massive collation of documents scat- 
tered in half-a-dozen places. Two technologies 
made that possible: facsimile reproduction, 
and the computer. 

A fine three-volume facsimile of the Rosen- 
bach MS wus issued by the library that owns it 
in 1975. Less fancy, but serviceable, facsimiles 
of nearly everything else were published by 
Garland in 1977-9 in sixteen volumes of their 
James Joyce Archive. Thus, copies of virtually 
everything needful could be gathered into one 
room in the Rechenzenirum in Munich. What 
the computer did was to prepare lists of differ- 
ences between parallel documents, locating 
the places where decisions had to be made, by a 
scrupulous editor. It also prepared the “read- 
ing" text from the “synoptic" text, stripping off 
the apparatus and inserting the footnote codes. 
The idea was to minimize the tax on human 
attention. 



the editors of the OED were among their cen- 
tury’s poets. 

Elsewhere, deletions transmit what he later 
chose not to specify. Blazes Boylan, we learn 
from u phrase cut out of "Sirens”, was “about 
thirty years" old, to Bloom's thirty- eight. The 
"pony" Alf Bcrgan orders in Burney Kiernan’s 
was a pony of stout. And'wc can watch 
Joyce have second thoughts about making 
Bloom address the cat “in mockery". That was 
too close to a Stephen-phrase about Mulligan. 
The second thought was “mockingly". But it is 
the novelties of the reading text that will arrest 
most students. Time and again Joyce wrote 
"wrong” words - phonetic transcriptions, in- 
tentional typos - which someone, a typist or 
the Dijon foreman, set “right". Stephen's 
“blue French telegram, curiosity to show” was 
a curiosity when it read “Nother dying come 
home father". But a typist who made the cor- 
rection to "Mother" deprived "curiosity" of its 
point. 

The phonetic renditions in which Ulysses 
abounds were especially apt to get normalized. 
Thus in “Proteus” Kevin Egan lifts up his 
voice: 


O, O, the boysof 
Kilkenny . . . 


You can guess where a space got inserted. In 
“Lotus Eaters", Bloom's mind heard a sung 
phrase, “dearer thanan them all", but two a's 
dropped out. One instance of “ray of hope” in 
the hope-bereft “Sirens" was meant to be “ray 
of hopk", synchronized with a cork coming out 
of a bottle. Bloom’s panic at the end of “Les- 
tiygonians" read "Ah soap there I yes" before 
the printers' foreman's pen changed "I" to “P 
and someone else stuck in a comma after 
“Ah”. And when Molly Bloom in “Calypso" 
pronounced her second most famous word she 
said “Mctamspychosis”, bringing it three- 
quarters of the way to what Leopold later re- 
members ns “Met him pike hoses”. His version 
was a puzzle during all the decades when the 
text contained not a thing Temotely like it. 

EifAWimhwrw in fhic.nii«u_t, < .rdftn fha hook I 


For you never know when human inatten- 
tion will botch something, or attention unin- 
formed make matters worse. The printers of ■ 
this edition received ' computer-generated 
pages, with instructions to print them by offset 
and change nothing. They luckily sent a pre- 
liminary run of sheets to two, or three handy 
experts for final checking. One of them, 
Michael Groden, turned to the end of "Ithaca" 
to admire the final period, how for the first 
time restored (“La rCponse & la demiCre de- 
mande est un point”, Joyce had written, and 
printers have responded both by nothing and 
by big black dots you could hide a flea be- 
neath). And before Grade n’s eyes, the final 
period was - missing! Uninformed human 
attention had had its carnival. The embar- 
rassed printer explained that he'd whited the 
little dot out, thinking it was a dust spot. So 
much for good intentions. Computers have the 
merit of entertaining no intentions. 

So on the left-hand page we can watch Joyce 
. and bis amanuenses build up the text, layer by 
layer, levels of accretion and deletion set off by 
an intricate apparatus of sigla. And on the 
right-hand page we enjoy ari unencumbered 
reading text, with numbered lines. Not that the 
left-hand page should be disregarded as mere 
testimony to editorial homework. As you grow 
used to its sigla, you can watch in fascination 
the working of Joyce’s mind. Writing “Scylla 
and Charybdis", he had remembered how in- 
candescent lamps first appeared in libraries, 
where the newest technology - today, the com- 
puter -is always invoked to ensure the safety of 
holdings. (The fumes from earlier lights were 
. bad for paper.) So, recalling n filament's novel- 
ty, he had made John Eglinton look “in the 
tangled; glowworm of his. lamp". Years later, 
rending proofs of “Nestor”, where the rare , 
word “Candescent” similarly hinted at electric 
lights in the Biblioth&que St Genevifrve in 
Paris, 1902, he chose to amplify the hint, in- 
serting a phrase about bruins "under ^glow- 
lamps impaled, with faintly beating feelers". 

' Had he beeh browsing in the OED1 ]t explains 
• sense l.d of “incandescent” by "the gloivlamp 


firmed up. — in ''leiemuuiiu!, ; mulligan 
harangue about diet and sanitation prompts 
the old milkwoman to' ask if he’s a medical 
student. - 

r I am, ma'am, Buck Mulligan answered. . 
-Look at that now, she said. 

• Stephen listened in acornftd silence. She boWs her 
old head lo a voice that speaks to her loudly, her 
bonesetier, her medicineman: me she slights 


as distinguished from the arc light". Tfia whole 
incident cat) be . pondered like a symbolist 


Stephen’s pique has point because she's said. 
something obsequious (“Look at that now”); 
but in no text of Ulysses up to this one has she 
said anything at ail, a typist having skipped a 
line. So we’ve been bullied, till this yeaf, by a 
more paranoid Stephen, offended merejy by 
atmospheres. 

. In “Nestor", Old Deasy’s sententiousness - 
"All human history moves toward one great 
goal" - has its proper reek of clichd now (hat 
the restored word "human" restores its iambic 
pentameter. In “Proteus" Stephen’s “Ought I 
go to a dentist, 1 wonder, with that money? 
That one. This. Toothless Kinch, the super- 
man" gives the phrase "That oiie" a point it 
lacked when "This” was missing; he Is testing ■ 
teeth with his tongue. The fine paragraph that 
^egirts “The grainy sand . . j" no\y contains d • 
bejewefied sentence: “Unwholesome sandflatS' 
waited to suck his treading soles, breathing 
upward sewage breath, a pocket of seaweed 
smouldered in se afire under a midden of man's 
ashes." The last thirteen words are only now 
restored. Joyce added them bn ihe third level . 
of proofs, but something happened; we’ve 
been reading a mutilated version. Heretofore, 
too;, we’ve read how Bloom remembered A 
magical moment: "Hidden under wild ferns on 
Howth below us bay sleeping sky." Insert (he 
absent colon after “sleeping” and watch it clear 
up. .And it isn't true that Mrs McGulnness', 
“stqtely, silverhnired. bowed U> Father Coh- 
mee from the farther footpath along which she 
smiled"; in fact, "she sailed” - think of 1904 
skirts'.. . ■ " ' 

■ Perhaps the, most remarkable restoration is 
the five lines a typist’s eye skipped over in 
“Scylla and Charybdis". “Will any man love 
the daughter", Stephen is asking apropos of 
Shakespeare’s Pericles, "if he have, not loved 
the mother?" And then (what has not been in 
print before): / , ; J ‘ 
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- Will he not sec reborn in her, with the memory of 
bis own youth added, another image? 

Do you know whnt you are talking about? Love, 
yes. Word known toall men. Ampliia vert alius alicui 
bonum vuit unde et ea quae concupircimus. 

So a circuit is completed when in “Circe" he 
(eagerly) asks his mother's ghost , “Tell me the 
word, mother, if you know now. The word 
known to all men.” Before the lost phrases 
were given back to us, that appeal connected 
with nothing. 

The last quotation also illustrates a general 
principle. In his holographs, Joyce deeply in- 
dented paragraphs of narration and interior 
monologue, but the dash that introduces re- 
ported speech he did not indent but wrote flush 
with the left margin. This was so contrary to 
continental usage there was no way to make a 
French printer reproduce it. Yet it is intrinsic 
to the conception of a book where narratorand 
reader are granted no privileged aloofness 
from the vocal antics. We and Dickens, for 
example, are secure in our superiority to Peck- 
sniff; Pecksniff when lie opens his mouth can 
but confirm by his every trick of idiom the 
moral limitations we and Dickens cozily per- 
ceive. So we and Dickens enjoy a mutuality. 
Joyce will never permit. Joyce, it is well 
known, disliked the look of quotation marks. 
We may now join Colin MacCabe in suspecting 
that he disliked even more their air of fencing 
off and exhibiting speech. The novelists of’ 
class-ridden England thought of speech as the 
means by which people gave themselves away, 
and grew adept at phonetic renditions. But 
despite the multiplicity of Dublin dialects, 
Joyce employs phonetics only when an Irish- 
man is imitating a foreigner, English or Amer- 
ican, or when what is being recorded or re- 
membered is not speech but song. And what- 
ever the complexity of Ulysses he will not let his 
reader feel safely intimate with a benign intelli- 


gence at the book's centre. What he wanted is 
what we’re shown in the new edition: the dash 
for a speech, less visible than the indent for a 
real paragraph. Only in "Circe", where you 
can seldom believe they were spoken, can your 
eye pick out speeches easily from (he page. 
Speech and narrative cede flow to one another 
unobtrusively, the narrator's but another voice 
amid voices. That surly dog the dramatized 
narrator of “Cyclops'’ is less exceptional than 
he appears. 

The decision to restore the flush-left dash 
passim runs counter to a cautious biblio- 
graphical maxim that what the author has 
passed in proof has authority. Joyce after all 
passed hundreds of proofsheets with the dash 
indented. Another maxim states that the latest 
reading we have in the author's hand is the one 
we are bound by. On that principle we’d be 
stuck with La causa i santa for the Meyerbeer 
fragment. And what of the moment when, on 
the third set of "Ithaca" proofs, Joyce inserted 
a farrago of caiendrical lore copied from inside 
the front cover of ThotiTs 1904 directory, then 
added on his own, in a hologaph that survives, 
"MXMIV’’? Professor Gabler, correctly I 
think, has emended to “MCMIV", with a note 
that there were no further proofs on which it 
could have been corrected. Elsewhere, 
though, as with the unindented dash, he hasn't 
been intimidated by any number of proofs. 
For, despite responsible efforts to make the 
editing seem maximally scientific (the buzz- 
word is “critical'*) , there’s no concealing the 
final court of appeal: scrupulous informed 
judgment. Editing is not a science and a com- 
puter couldn’t have done it. Critical science, 
with computer assistance, can do no more than 
array the often intricate evidence. 

In saying that I think the “MCMIV’’. 
emendation correct, I am dismissing argu- 
ments erected by people I respect, notably by 
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jt fa more than fifty years since John Middleton 

Murry first published Katherine Mansfield’s 

Journal, and Letters, causing something of n stir 
for having exposed personal material that 
Some felt should have been kept private. 
Nowadays an editor is more likely to be penal- 
ized for failing 1 to publish every detail that 
might be considered significant, and it is no 
surprise to see such a frill volume of the letters 
Mlrrfy wrote to her during frequent separa- 
th * 0 HShoul their eleven-year loVe affair. ■ 
• There is no questiotf, that these letters are 
. interesting and important Biit it is perhaps In- 
evitable all of them are Unquestionably 

well - wntterij particularly when Wad beside 
;Ka, there’s po^eriy 1 and elegant offerings; 
i . ’!* while he t§ncfa merely to re- 

toUntthe^yents and fiersoirahtieshe ertcouri- 
: vWichlW fte □ uehtiy , self-deni- 

..gWg 1 ? a WS,\It Js not that there aren’t 

‘he 

‘ th * hiscommfehtary on them is 

° f i9i5- with 

: pttphhe MprTell, Bertrand' Russell and dive 
Befl, fetf; example,. but has nothing to ga y 
; bfl’TOnd.the selfrprqtectiye aside ^^easts dFin- 
tellept, l'dpjft think**; ‘ . 

v The public events of those years' which set! 
him working ai; a translator for the WarlQffice 
(on ; top ot hi&.TLS reviewing), pass without 
discussion, aside from a. brief observation on 
Woodrow WUsoh and Versailles. He mentions 
•his reading, but only, infrequently, and; offers 
Utile insight IhW the orientation and develop- 
menf of his critical ideas, tf is ii sense of litera- 
ture slowly dawning on him (rather than any 
new insight into the achievement of particular 
authoi?) thfit coMes across, as he reads Col- 


Aririnp nn 1" lOIQ rlna^anc Kir 

tondness for the great Russians, or expresses 
his admiration for Chaucer’s Trollus and 
Criseyde. His comments on his own editorial 
ventures. Rhythm . The Blue Review and The 
Athenaeum, are workaday. We have to wait a 
long time for his first enthusiastic editorial 
discovery", and then, to Katherine's evident 
disappointment, it is Edmund Blunden that is 
discovered. There is little of interest in Murry’s 
response to the damning criticisms of his novels 
or in his nafve ambitions for his own poetry. 
When he wHtes to Katherine about her stories 
his praise is generous and his advice is often 
critically sound (reminding her that her taient * 
is Chekhovian rather than Dickensian), but 
such letters would hardly have been the place 
for criticism of a more penetrating and exacting 
kind. 


Professor Patrick McCarthy, pertaining to the 
“unreliable narrator" of “Ithaca”. (But if you 
prefer that version, the evidence is preserved 
in the textual notes.) Weighty issues, ns Sher- 
lock Holmes said, can hang upon a bootlace; 
likewise upon one letter of the alphabet. Writ- 
ten language can do but two things: make a list, 
tell a story. Blindly “scientific” editing gravi- 
tates toward listwork. There is security in lists. 
But behind Gabler's virtuoso performance lie 
reconstructed stories and his confidence in 
their details, a confidence lie asks us to share. 

For example: in the text we’ve always had, 
Bloom's budget for the day puts the price of a 
cake of Fry's Chocolate at a penny, 0-0- 1 ; that 
had been typist number three’s substitution for 
a shilling, 0-1-0. In making his list of errata for 
the second Paris impression, Joyce did not 
change the price of chocolate but instead 
altered the newly erroneous subtotal, to 0-17- 
5. Was Joyce conceding that Fry's chocolate 
sold for a penny? Should editor, like author, 
leave the price and change the sum? Gabler 
says not. “The sum of 0-17-5 which [Joyce] 
thereby leaves in Bloom's pockets would com- 
prise pennies - and this cannot be, for Bloom 
has given his last coppers - literally ’the last of 
the Mohicans' - in payment at the cabman’s 
shelter.” So in the new text the price of choco- 
late reverts to a shilling, and Bloom’s pocket- 
money to 0-16-6. 

That overrides the author’s latest inscrip- 
tion. I don't know how it agrees with 1904 
chocolate prices. But it evidently corresponds 
not only with a Ulysses cross-reference but with 
a scenario whereby ( 1 ) the typist didn't correct 
an error of fact but simply made a mistake; ( 2 ) 
Joyce didn't see the error in the list but caught 
the resulting fault in the arithmetic, having (3), 
when he wrote of "the last of the Mohicans", 
and then made the original list, had all his wits 
about him,. whereas when he saw to the errata 


the coal had faded. Confidence in sudj 
's wl '»> underlies (lie emendation ' 
That is the governing principle of ft. ’ 
edited Uly.ues, and some of the storfe!? 
pl.es are far too intricate to summS 
We come back repeatedly to an arcane^ 
of principle and judgment, and sow* 
judgments are sure to be disputed ^ 
disputable, though, they are never 
Their basis is always an effort to nsS 
on evidence not always as full asm*** 
incidents m an intricate 1914-21 story * 
The late John Hayward, many years u 
complained that whereas T. S. EiiotcS 
have given him ‘‘the first copy off the pr^ 
Four Quartets , the copy in question c2 
an emendation inserted late in the pre**, 
The formidable Fredson Bowers, ProfJJ 
Bibliography at the University of VinS. 
ccived the complaint and addressed hi 2 
|t. What he bade Mr Hayward imaS 
become of the first sheet off the press? Yai 
rested at the bottom of the pile of mijri' 
sheets. Which sheet, then, did the bindasu 
up first 7 The one at the top of the pile, ibfr" 
fore the last one printed. Hence MrHayrali 
perplexity. The first copy from the bindrn, 
the last from the press. What Professor Boil 
did was to reconstruct a story, with ageiW 
ipulating physical things. Bowers was Prt&j 
sor Gabler's mentor, and his lessons have ter 
taken to heart: however intricate the duiarf! ; 
reasoning, see that it hangs together as a sim 
So far, I’ve found only one editorial decision 
deplore. "-I wouldn’t do anything at all in ( 1 * 
line, Davy Byrne said. It ruined many a mu 
the same horses.” Into that beautiful unpn» 
tuated sequence a typescript, allegedly "copri 
from a lost final working draft", introduced i 
comma after ‘‘man’’. The edition accepts to 
comma as authorial. Now there is’oneslwyl 
simply don’t believe. 


'Tho pif'iutiiy interest of the letters must be as 
one half of a modern, real-life epistolary ro- 
mance. Murry writes too much and too quickly 
for a public readership, but could not write 
often enough for Katherine, who depended on 
his letters when she was away in Paris and the 
South of France, and when her illness took her 
to San Remo, to Montana in Switzerland and 
to the Gurdjeff Institute at Fontainebleau ; 
where she died. Their intimacy progresses, 
from the “Dear Miss Katherine Mansfield" of 
his first approach, through' the playful familiar- 
ity of “Dear Wig, Love Boge” to the more- 
painful final addresses to his “precious darling 
wife”. The persistence of Murry’s amorous de- 
clarations fa impressive. So is his ability to sup- 
press his own intellectual concerns for her 
sake, nowhere more evident than in the scant 
comments he makes on the Oxford lectures 


Waking 

May has her beauties like another month; 

Even Junehasher pleasures; I lie here, 

The insistent thrush does not trouble me: 

Nor the slight breeze: a tree stump, looks like a cat. 

Yet all is hot altogether well : 

Because of memory: crowd round me here 
-Rather, you ghosts who are to drink of Lethe. 

Who else would go back tp the upper world 
Or take again the nerve-strings of the body - 

Or will to suffer grief and fear again? 

- Once I did: and the echo still comes back, 

. Not from the past only- which Icould bear- 
; But from the young who set out hopefully 
To find k bitter end where they began 
And evil with the face of charity.:, 

I havqtfeen some such and do ndt want 
Ever again to pass along the road 

■ b,ind beggars hold out their hands for coin 

And saints spit in their palms. This I have seen ' 

And shall see if I wake from sleeping now. 

C.H. SISSON • ■ 


that made up The Problem of Style (Mun^s 
best critical producti6h3’’%W!Bh' are swamped 
by his fears for her worsening health. 

His belief in literature was total but itolso 
blind that he was unable to see the escalating 
tragedy of their lives. The thinness of th< 
letters is brought into perspective when she . 
asks him to comment on the literary value of i 
her notebook. “You see it’s appallingly - 
. cult for me to write about it", he replies. *1 1 
can't be objective about Holes, or Pulmonarj j 
Tuberculosis." It seemed to him a dishonesty I 
or an evasion to indulge in conventions! j 
literariness at such a time. Indeed such silences j 
seem to offer his finest feelings and the > 
combination of literary commitment and dis- j 
trust is a profound indication both of Muity« 
an intimate correspondent and as a palnfcflj j 
undeceived modern literaiy sensibility, fa * 
telling editorial from their modernist period^ 
al Rhythm, Murry and Mansfield wrote t 
condemnation of the notion of “inspiration 8 , n 
falsely implied that artistry was a "gift” and cot , 
a “conquest”, they argued , and thereby (tow 
the struggle and the “triumph of individuality 
that Is the artist’s great personal achieve ato' 

It was this struggle which the public wished fa 
ignore but which Murry, during these ytas, 
always had before his eyes. ■: - 

The letters have been sensibly edited 
divided into sections prefaced bya.tonlet- 

tualizing biographical note. Murry’s letters are 

keyed to Mansfield's and to the other letters 
and reminiscences of the members of this or* 
cle. There are glosses enough to disabuse even 
the most ignorant reader. Scholarly qualin 
are also evident in C. A. Han kin’s other pP.* 
lication: a critical study of Katherine M** 
field’s stories. It is a study of the full oeuvre, 
beginning with the early Ufe wd 
offering separate chapters on the best ipttp 
stories arid following a wfcU-eStabUsbed bio- 
graphical Une. The stories are placed lit a xoo- 
fessiona] 7 ’ tradition and tensions of family* p*p. 
sonality and sexuality which thby seem toSuS' 
gest are relentlessly tracked down. The . 

may invite a psychological approach, W ‘ 
doubtful whether such an approach fa 
stilted to communicating the subtWyof* . 
ture and intent, the intensity and cleyere 6 * 
detail and the seJf-consdous modernity . _ 
work like “Prelude". ' • • .v 
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Despair and beyond 


Arnold Whittall 

CHRISTOPHER PALMER (Editor) 

The Britten Companion 
485pp. Faber. £25 (paperback, £9.95). 
.0571131476 


Naturally enough, the nineteen contributors to 
The Britten Companion are all enthusiasts, and 
some are not afraid to make large claims for 
their subject. For example, Peter Porter 
writes: “Not since the days when musician and 
poet were the same person has there been a 
great composer whose art fa as profoundly 
bound up with words as Benjamin Britten's.” 
Yet Britten shared with many other composers 
a profound dislike of words about music, and 
so it is appropriate (if frustrating) that writing 
about his works should deal at least as much 
with his chosen texts and dramatic themes as 
with his compositional techniques. 

As early as 1947, in an essay on Albert Her- 
ring reprinted here, Erwin Stein complained “I 
really wonder why people in judging an opera 
speak so much about the libretto . . . and so 
little about the musical form." One answer is 
that to speak about librettos is to avoid the 
kind of technicalities that may please a few 
specialists, but deter many general readers. 
Another is that, in Britten's case, it is still too 
soon to offer the kind of comprehensive tech- 
nical interpretation which will arouse the 
widest interest - that is, of the manuscript evi- 
dence for particular creative processes and de- 
cisions. One relatively small-scale result of ex- 
plorations in the Aldeburgh archives - Philip 
Brett's work on the genesis of Peter Grimes - 
has appeared, and on the biographical side we 
have Donald Mitchell's Britten and Auden in 
the Thirties. But this kind of archival work is 
still in its early stages. Meanwhile, technical 
analysis which concerns itself with the musical 
processes deducible from completed, primed 
Scores has already ipacts preat sfrjfl** anH uvfw- 
though Britten himself expressed deep scepti- 
cism about the need for such analysis, its rel- 
evance to the enhanced enjoyment of the music 
is proved, and acknowledged; by The Britten 
Companion itself. Eferiisd, tirfr GpmpmFprfs i' 
own concern fa the general reader rather than ; ; 
the specialist, and the contributors tend on the 
whole to support the editor's own evident pre- 
ference for what the 1952 Britten Symposium 
(edited by Mitchell and Hans Keller) termed 
"The Musical Atmosphere" - the subject- 
matter as expressed through the music. 

The bulk of the volume consists of chrono- 
logical surveys of the operas and the various 
other vocal and instrumental genres, in a mix- 
ture of reprinted and newly written material. 
Philip Brett may be too reluctant to explore 
possible ambivalences in Billy Budd\ Wilfrid 
Mellers too willing to ignore possible weaknes- 
ses in A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Graham 
Johnson too ready to lapse into programme- 
notery in his. discussion of the works for voice 
and piano; some chapters convey a rather dis- 
piriting blandness, avoiding controversy as 
scrupulously as they avofd probing at ail deeply 
beneath the musical surface. But one can see 
why. It is difficult, in short surveys, to achieve 
the kind of cogent commitment which disting- 
uishes Peter Porter’s contribution, "Composer 
and Poet rt : to avoid seeming either heated, at 
one extreme, or tepid at the other. ■ 

Of the Companion’s four parts, only the 
first, “Perspectives”, is as much about the man 
as themusic. Rosamund Strode’s “Working for 
Britten" depicts with great clarity a man for 
whom success meant a constant struggle to 
harmonize the public demands of a life as per- 
former, festive) director and folfiller of com- 
missions, with the private world of contact be- 
tween musical mind and manuscript paper. 
Early in 1966,” Miss Strode writes, "when an 
unexpected abdominal operation forced him to 
break off the composition of The Burning Fiery 
Furnace for a few weeks, he told me that one 
mght’he'had epurited up ,the number of jobs 
dependent on him that summer - having 
reached around sixty he'd stopped counting 
out of fright.” This, account gains poignancy 
when wd rehd Robin Holloway’s judgment in a 
later Chapter ttiatiii 77ie Burning Fiery Furnace 
(Cw , / riU r/* °* tb e predecessor" 

Kpowing- me circumstances in which the 


second church opera was composed helps to 
explain the protectiveness of the circle around 
Britten, and it is natural that those who knew 
him well during his lifetime should remain pro- 
tective of his reputation after his death. It 
would be startling indeed if a lifelong advocate 
like Donald Mitchell should suddenly take to 
expressing serious reservations about the 
whole nature and quality of Britten's achieve- 
ment. But Mitchell’s informed advocacy steers 
clear of both blinkered eulogizing and timid 
reverence. In a new version of his radio-script/ 
sleeve-note on Death in Venice, a point of view 
- that Britten’s last opera is "a chefd'oeuvre of 
the first rank" - is offered persuasively, but 
without special pleading or over-emphasis. 
The purpose is not to survey and evaluate all 
possible pros and cons, but to pin down and 
communicate a personal response. 

Other contributors confront the need to dis- 
tinguish between relative success and failure. 
No one is likely to dispute Anthony Milner’s 
view that the Cantata Misericordlum “has 
neither the excitement of the Cantata 
Academlca nor ... the urgency of the War 
Requiem ", More controversial, as suggested 
earlier, is Robin Holloway's belief that in The 
Burning Fiery Furnace and The Prodigal Son 
“the sense of genre has become distinctly duti- 
ful, and the musical impulse tired". Holloway 
argues briefly but lucidly that Britten's urge to 
economy and restraint did not invariably yield 
the unsparing intensity of his greatest work. 
Whether that loss of intensity is as great in the 
second and tltird church operas as elsewhere is 
of course a matter for debate, but it fa surpris- 
ing to find the editor, in a later chapter, seeking 
to dismiss overall Holloway's criticism of Brit- 
ten’s “inability to let go", and his occasional 
“thinness”. I suspect that the kind of impas- 
sioned adulation which Palmer's own contribu- 
tions to the Companion display may arouse at 
least as much resistance, in all but the most 
besotted Britienites, as Holloway’s arguments 
■■ dOftinJ a l mgc Jiin Belf. He also indulges in the 
kind offlriniTflii iiiij ii 

been commonplace - even beioie IsFWWMVS ■ 
homosexuality could be acknowledged - and 
which, in moderation, has its place. Here it is 
qyerdone. In particular, i( i<i surety misguided 
to r insfat’, as Palmer cjoes, on Britten’s “child- 
likeness”, as If this were something unique, 
admirable, itself a kind of artistic triumph: One 
is reminded of the heated peroration to Ronald 
Duncan's Working with Britten. But Duncan, 
for all his exaggerations and inaccuracies, 
struck deeper with his claim that Britten "had 
compassion for others; unhappily, he had none 
for himself". An oversimplified view of the 
man, however sympathetic, can easily lead to 


sweeping, sentimental statements about his 
work. So, for^almer, Britten's pessimism is 
all-pervading, and he would have us believe 
that “perhaps the truest lessnn Grimes has to 
teach us is that of the vanity of ail human 
endeavour". No more than that? Great works 
of urt arc surely not very persuasive demon- 
strations of such “vanity”. 

Palmer's best chapter is his rhapsodic but 
absorbing survey of things Venetian, “To- 
wards a Genealogy of Death in Venice", in 
which his wide literary knowledge and enthu- 
siasm for comparisons produce genuine in- 
sights. He remains more interested in coinci- 
dence than contrast: after all, Venice is not 
merely South to Aldeburgh's North, but a 
place quite without those tides “that wait for no 
man", and that make the Suffolk coast such a 
fit place for moralizing local preachers and 
puritanical lynch-mobs. Palmer's trawl of 
reactions to to Serenissima - Symonds. Hous- 
man, James, Pater among others - is neatly 
done, but he finds no room for Ruskin or, more 
surprisingly, for Thomas Hardy, who visited 
“the phantom city” in 1887. (The description is 
from Enima Hardy’s diary.) 

Britten's Hardy settings. Winter Words, arc 
generally agreed to be among his finest 
achievements. For Peter Porter (he final song, 
“Before Life and After", is "the greatest single 
song Britten wrote". The poem, says Porter, 
“distils a love of nescience well beyond the 
ordinary compass of despair”. To see Britten's 
greatness primarily in terms of his uncanny 
ability to face and shape such pain is the usual, 
generally most plausible way of encapsulating 
the essence of his disturbing genius, and it 
is an interpretation which The Britten Com- 
panion consistently presents. Yet there is, 
occasionally, an even more haunting, more 
"adult'' and perhaps more satisfying greatness, 
which is most memorably expressed in the voc- 
al piece which I would offer as an alternative to 
“Before Life and After” as Britten’s greatest: 
the setting of Shakespeare's Sonnet 43 which 
- ends the Noctur ne of 1958. As 'Wilfrid Mellers 

thing of a hymn to renewal; and it shows that 
Britten, like Mahler, did at times have a vision 
which reached beyond dwpBir, beyond “the 
' disease of feeling”. As a Ayfrbje‘ ^ r 
Companion doifS lesa^ ifri^tn' jtist ic« #iu£ : 
poser's ability, to teach such! heighfa : ‘ while 
observing his'own injunction to “tear all: the 
waste away". But Us best chapter^ stressing 
how, in so much of Britten's music, tragedy is 
memorably, unsparingly delineated, stimulate . 
renewed immersion in' the music. through; 
which this unsettling but riveting greatness. Is , 
achieved. 


As she is played 


Robert Donihgton 

MONSIEUR DE SAINT LAMBERT 
Principles orthe Harpsichord 
Edited and translated by Rebecca Harris- 
Warrick 

138pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521252768 ■ ' " . . 

This translation of an early eighteenth-century 
book on playing the harpischord is an excellent 
contribution to a very good cause. The cause is 
the art of performing the music of previous 
times in its own sonorities and interpretations 
rather than in modernizations whether deliber- 
ate or merely inadvertent. It is a good cause 
only on certain conditions, the chief of which is 
being musicianly in a practical way, and neither 
pedantic nor sentimental. An offering such as 
this skilful edition gives precisely the kind of 
assistance we are relying on these days to get 
our performances more authentic. The general 
editors of the series, Howard Mayer Browp, 
Peter le Huray and John Stevens, are. musi- 
cians and specialists who take this practical 
approach, and so are Albert Cohen, David 
Fuller Neal Zaslaw, George Houle and others 
whose well-qualified assistance Rebecca Har- 

ris-Warrick acknowledges. . /j 

First the choice of book is admirable. Here 
is St tombert, a French performer at the veiy 
start of the late baroque, and himself a practi- 


cal man who wins my respect by consistently 
refusing to lay down rigid rules for music’s 
fluidity, and instead provides advice which was ' 
sensible when written and which for u$ Is even 
more valuable because he clarifies, as itj were in ' . 
passing, so many points on which we are grate- 
fill to find surviving evidence: especially from 
1702, a date from which we have so much less 
than from a generation later. Subjects Where /: 
information fa all the morc cbnvjnting for ' f 
being left; thus' open-ended are , tempo hitti C 
rhythm,, including the nbtoriOM^unccitainfy pf :, 
time-signatures, and a little on that unnOta'ted ■';! 
“inequality” which “gives more 1 grace" In cer- 
tain contexts; accidentals; then already In tran- . 
sition, but ndt as yet subject tb pur modern \ 
conventions and indeed now needing consider- V 
able know-how.; fingering,: irnporl^rfo -uS, , 
frtm.its implications for phi^sirigs orhapiiehts, y 
where for once St timber! i?' .right fo giving*. :! 
quite strictly the upper-notestart.onthe betit.'.'i' 
for trills, while allowing the option bftaking d !• . 
French port dt voix of this period before brpn ; 
the beat, and further nddirtfctilat inj g^bprhl; 
“the performer isextiemely fr£q t ihthecliolde' 
o iagr4meutf’. '--O 

Second ,the trabSlatfonis careful anfjutera^:: 
with none artistic liejmeew 
inappropriatefor works fof seb ofarahip.-Fh Wr 


Motives for Fiction 

ROBERT ALTER 

’For many readers’, writes Robert Alter 
in his preface, ‘the novel still matters, 
and I have tried here to suggest some 
reasons why that may be so . 1 In his 
wide-ranging discussion. Alter 
examines the representation of reality 
in fiction - an idea which has become 
increasingly problematic in recent 
years as critics and writers alike have 
insistently reminded us of the status of 
fiction as an arbitrary construct. Alter 
explores his theme in many different ' 
novels, from the self-conscious artifice 
of Nabokov to what seem to be more 
realistic texts such as those of Dickens 
and Flaubert. Attention is also given to 
such individual critics as Edmund 
Wilson and Alfred Kazin and to 
current critical schools. 

£16.00 Hardback 248pp 
0-674-58762-6 


Alexander Pope 

The Genius of Sdnse 

DAVID B. MORRIS 

This unusual combination of literary 
history and criticism focuses on the 
age’s dominant figure, showing us 
how Pope's poetry was fundamentally 
affected by, the times in which he 
lived. Windsor Forest is viewed against 
its political background as well as 
against its Georgic and Virgilian 
tradition; The Dunciad is seen as an 
expression of the eighteenth-century 
conception of madness; and the moral 
poet is seen as responding to the new 
financial and mercantile order of the 




recent books that treat Pope’s whole 
career, discussiung individual poems 
at chapter Jerjgih. David Morris 
^idenllws-ifje character is tics.ofPdpe's 
jpe^orial as vyelj as his poetic style, hi$ 
approach to revision, and his poetic , • 
and narrative technique. " 

‘ £20.00 Hardback . 368pp illus.' , 
O-674-0J522-3 ; , 


The T^niing Key 

Autobiography and the 
Subjective impulse sinefe 1800 ^ : 

JEROME HAMILTON BU0KLEY 

In the (qst decade of the eighteenth 
century, the word 'autobiography* was : ; 

' coined to describe. wh'at was virtually a ; 
hew genre,. The subjective impulse . _ 
animated much Yictorian literatu're - 
and has come in the twentieth century 
;tqla^e|y;dpminate fiction andpoetry.,, 
FoctwngpririiarlJy on British writers/ 
r Jerom^ flami|tpri Bdckley considers a . | 
"broadrangeofati to biographical ' 
writing since 1800, covering hot only 
autobiographies. proper but also novels 
and poems animated by the subjective 
; Impulse, The Tuming Key fa thfc first 
Xbpok tpjdbmbuiie^ analysis'of Specific 
'-autofifographles with a reganj.fot the- > : 
7 fictidri o]( fcubjeclivify aqd a concern 
: :Tc»r;lts;ci[j.ltiirarcoiuequen^ 
fiilOO' i Hardback 208pp * * V * 

:^p74v9l330^ r . •■■■;>.; i 
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The legend of the League 


Norman Gash 

NORMAN LONG MATE __ 

The Breadstealcrs: The fight against the Corn 
Laws, 1838-1846 
270pp. Temple Smith. £14.50. 

0 85117 245 8 

It matters little, ran the old saying, who writes 
the laws of a country provided one can make its 
ballads. Substitute history for laws and myths 
Cor ballads, and the reflection still holds good. 
The success, efficiency and moral rectitude of 
the Anti-Corn Law League was one of the 
received beliefs of I ate- Victorian England, en- 
dorsed by whig-liberal historians from Morley 
to Trevelyan. Norman Longmate’s book, as 
one might guess from the title, follows that 
tradition. He has collected much material; his 
narrative is colourful and entertaining; he has 
enlivened his text with lavish quotations and 
numerous illustrations. He admits the less 
scrupulous side of the League’s propaganda, 
the intemperateness of some of its hired lectur- 
ers, the dubious methods it employed in get- 
ting up petitions and rigging conferences. But 
these arc specks on the sun. What he has to 
relate is the success story of an organization led 
by men of wisdom and integrity, steadily 
widening its aims and^authority, progressing 
unfalteringly from modest provincial begin- 
nings to national triumph. And the moral? 
That determined, intelligent men could suc- 
ceed against the odds; that moderation, com- 
mon sense, well-marshalled evidence and busi- 
ness efficiency could defeat prejudice and pri- 


vilege; that the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 
was a victory for sanity, decency and justice. It 
is a modern version of the Victorian legend. 

One need not make much of the minor ble- 
mishes - describing Castlereagh as a prime 
minister, for example; hailing the League as 
the first modem political organization and 
ignoring the precedent of the Anti-Slavery 
movement; labelling poor Sir James Graham 
(who as early as 1842 told Peel that the next 
change in the Corn Laws must be complete free 
trade) as “one of the most reactionary of 
Tories" and "totally out of sympathy with ev- 
erything the League stood for”. The serious 
criticism of Mr Longmate is first that he fails to 
tell the whole story about the League, and 
second that he fails to consider the political 
world in which it was operating. Take, for ex- 
ample , the crucial year 1842. He assures us that 
the League was “wholly innocent” of any re- 
sponsibility for the widespread industrial riot- 
ing; that it was “always bn the side of modera- 
tion". Yet we know that serious consideration 
was given by the League to the tactics of closing 
down mills and blackmailing the government 
with the threat of economic distress and social 
disorder. He quotes Bright’s public letter con- 
demning the riots; he does not mention 
Bright’s other letter a few months earlier prop- 
osing a simultaneous closure of mills by the 
cotton-masters unless the government agreed 
to repeal the Corn Laws. 

These dangerous counsels, with similar 
proposals from other League members, were 
not accepted. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the violent orators of the League 


contributed considerably to the excited atmos- 
phere in the areas where the riots took place. 
The League came perilously close to sedition in 
1842 and for a time was in justifiable fear of 
prosecution. Even Cobden, though he had 
more sense than the emotional Bright, was not 
entirely the impeccable figure of Victorian 
legend. On one occasion, to protect the 
League, he publicly pledged his honour to 
what he knew was a lie. Moreover, lie did his 
best to destroy public confidence in parliament 
as an institution and gave serious thought to a 
scheme for embarrassing the government by 
withholding taxes. For most of 1842, in fact, 
the League was frustrated and desperate, 
financially insecure, split between extremists 
and moderates, faced with the competition of 
the Complete Suffrage movement and out- 
manoeuvred by Peel’s 1842 free-trade budget. 
Only gradually did it change to the more con- 
stitutional strategy of working for the return of 
enough parliamentary candidates pledged to 
repeal at the next general election to hold the 
balance between the parties: an objective 
which ironically was made superfluous by the 
government’s action in 1846. 

Longmate makes the large claim for the 
League that it brought about Peel's first Com 
Law revision in 1842 and by implication that it 
converted Peel to the idea of outright repeal in 
1846. But this is too simple. No assessment of 
its influence is convincing that does not take 
into consideration the whole history of the Corn 
Laws, including the agitation against them ever 
since 1815 and the complex attitudes of parties 
and politicians. He says, somewhat stridently. 


that the object of the Corn Laws was tokens 
the price of bread. It might have been i ng» 
sensible to have started with the propose 
that the original object of the Com Lawswat 
ensure the prosperity of British farming 
country's largest single industry) in the diffiert i 
post-war years. There wns a case for ^ 
tion; once given, there was also great difflcoJn I 
in reducing, let alone abolishing, it. Yetb« 
1822 onward it was a serious political tax 
especially for politicians in office. Peel’s mi 
revision resulted not from League pressuitlu 
from a policy which can be traced back lob 
cnhinct of Lord Liverpool in the 1820s whet 
the first major modification was carried oi 
That the whigs in the 1830s made the questkn 
an open one was an indication not, as Lon|- =. 
mate suggests, of the absence of coUechte ' 
cabinet responsibility, but of the- exceptloul 
divisions in their party on the issue. Russefl's 
conversion to repeal in his Edinburgh Lmi '■ 
1845 was perhaps the real triumph for U» 
League’s propaganda rather than Peel’s more * 
deliberately matured decision that the Coni , 
Laws had outlived their economic useful^ f 
and poiitica viability. f 

To ignore all these things makes for ask ! 
pier, morally edifying narrative; not, unfbitc- 
nately , for better history. For a more reaSstk . 
account of this episode one must still tum id 
D.G. B arnes’s classic history of the Com Lui 
(now over half a century old) and Nonas j 
McCord's book on the Anti-Corn Law Leapt 1 
But for those who prefer a historical ' 
attractively presented Mr Longmate’s bool ; 
will do very well indeed. . 



The determinants of health 
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Thomas McKeown 

ROBERT WOODS and JOHN WOODWARD 
{Editors) 

Urban Disease and Mortality In Nineteenth- 
Century England 

0713437073 ' '' , 

The' "orthodox interpretation", as it is de- 
scribed In the preface of this book, attributes 
the transformation of health and increase of 
population since the eighteenth century essen- 
tially to a fall in mortality from infectious dis- 
eases; the infections are said to have declined 
mainly because of improved nutrition and re- 
duced exposure to micro-organisms. The part 
played by immunization and treatment of dis- 
ease was relatively small; they contributed sub- 
stantially only after the introduction of sulpho- 
naipides (in 1935), and over the whole period 
of the modern improvement in health 'are 
thought to have been much less important than 
, other influences. • , 

Remarkably,, it is social historians rather 
'than medical people who find it difficult to 
accept this interpretation,- particularly the con- 
clusion that medical intervention had no large 
Effect on health before the twentieth century. 
Clinicians are well aware of their inability to 
' reverse the course of many established diseases 
• ; in the present day, and there are doctors still in ■ 
practice Who recall from personal experience 
the ineffectiveness of treatment of the infec- 
1 Hons before the sulphonamides became avaij- 
. able. We still Jack remedies for the common 
' Viral infections. It is hardly surprising that most 
physicians wht) hqve considered the matter 
| \ -^readily 4<xepi that few treatments were effec- 
. ;1ive before 1900,'arid are unconvinced by some 
of the claims that have been made for medical 
achievements' in v the past: .tor example,! that 
‘ Inoculatiqix with material takbri from patient? 
t frith smallpox •- a procedure widely practised in 
: thd eighteenth century before vaccination .was 
discovered - was; largely responsible for the 
decline in the disease; or that eighteenth-cen- 
tury hospitals cured q r relieved nearly all of 
'• their patients; a claim that .cpuld be sustained 
. for a modern hospital only by the most liberal 
interpretation of ‘relieved". 

The eight essays brought together by the 
ieditork of Urban Disease and Mortality are con- 
cerned' with these and related, matters. Four 
- are studies in large dries - typhus and typhoid 
in London, infant mortality in Bradford, 
health and environment in Manchester, and 
mortality and sanitary conditions in Birming- 


ham; one essay examines reasons for the de- 
cline of tuberculosis in England and Wales; the 
other three deal broadly with influences on the 
trend of mortality in the nineteenth century. 

The conclusions from some of the detailed 
studies are interesting if, in most cases, not 

and between urban and rural areas; the reasons 
for the decline of typhus are unclear (and, one 
would say, are likely to remain so); “poverty 
was the most important underlying cause of 
social disparities in infant deaths”; in Manches- 
ter "improvements in nutrition and general 
changes in standards of living” contributed 
powerfully to the reductlon of mortality; varia- 
tion in the death-rate from scarlet fever was not 
wholly determined by changes in the rela- 
tionship between host and parasite; and the 
distribution of water closets Is not a sensitive 
index of the sanitary conditions which deter- 
mine mortality from a disease such as typhoid. 


But perhaps the chief interest of Urban Disease 
and Mortality is in its conclusions concerning 
reasons for the decline of the infections. 

This subject is at the centre of a debate be- 
tween social arid htedifcaT tflSfoflanswMchhas 
continued for the past thirty years. It is likely to 
on nn k»i* *■••• u*m see wliai lias led to very 
different ideas concerning one of the most im- 
portant issues in economic history. The social- 
historian bases his conclusions largely on par- 
ish registers, bills of mortality and other local 
sources. The medical historian questions the 
reliability of this evidence because it gives re- 
sults which are often inconsistent with present- 
day knowledge; he draws his own conclusions 
from post-registration data, examined against 
the background of an interpretation of the de- 
terminants of health. On the one side it is said: 
“You are ignoring our findings”; on the other: 
“You are not looking critically at your results.” 

The views expressed in Urban Dtsease and 
Mortality are by no means entirely opposed to 


A very special correspondent 


Hugh 1 Brogan 

CAROLINE CHAPMAN 

Russell of The Times: War despatches and 

diaries' 

190pp. Bell and Hyman. £12.95. 

0713514396 

William Howard Russell was an outstanding 
reporter, whose fame as the first Special Cor- 
respondent is richly deserved. But his achieve- 
ment had its limits', and was not, in any: sense 
that matters, unique;, or! Isolated, ^iy, author 
launching yet another book about him, instead 
of one about some less-trum peted nineteenth- 
century journalist - Thomas Chenety, for ex- 
ample-must justify it by decided originality of 
approach and by successful execution. It can- 
not be said that Caroline Chapman passes 
these tests." .. ; 

Russell has often been reprinted, and there 
is no shortage of picture books :about the Cri- 
mean War, the Indian Mutiny and the Amer- 
ican Civil War. And even if Am illustrated 
anthology, with commentary, of Russell’s writ- 
ing was worth producing, the handling is In- 
adequate. The choice of pictures is pedestrian: 
too many of the drawings and photographs are 
already too familiar, and some obvious oppor- 
tunities are missed. What is the point of print- 
ing a likeness of a beardless Abraliam Lincoln 




when a quoted passage describes his “strange 
quaint face and head., .nestling in a great black 
mass of hair, bristling and compact like a ruff 
[misprinted as “riff”] of mourning pins”? At 
least one good map was needed to make the 
account of the siege of Sebastopol intelligible 
but none Is provided, Instead we are given a 
nineteenth-century plan that -is effectively 
illegible, even with a magnifying glass. 

The text is a somewhat more honourable 
failure. Although Miss Chapman is conscien- 
tious and clear-headed h6r task has proved too 
much for 1 heir. Russell was a brilliantly ener- 
getic and visual reporter, which makes him n 
joy to quote; but he also wrote ceaselessly and 
at enormous length. Any book, then, which 
proposes to present him first and foremost 
through extracts from his writings, must quote 
him by the yard if it is to do so faithfully. Miss 
Chapman has not been given enough space for 
the, job. This is Russell in snippets and, like the 
pictures, too many of the snippets are familiar 
' ones - the thin red line (though Russell wrote 
“streak”), the Bull Run. dispatch (mistrans- 
cribed on page 122), the observation that 
Queen Victoria’s reign was an incessant record 
of bloodshed. Furthermore, Miss Chapman 
has made things worse for herself by devoting 
nineteen of her too few pages to "Journeys 
with the Prince of Wales”, an unfruitful topic 
compared with Russell’s wars; and her hand- 
ling of It is not enhanced by her statement that 


the “medical” interpretation, which Rotat : 
Woods and John Woodward present ray ' 
clearly in their essay on “Mortality, poverty 
and the environment” (although they ; - 
.i quote, and hence misinterpret, a refereoce» r- 
Shcrlnck Holmes: “When we have elimiutoJ j 
the impossible, whatever remains, bowwi ( 
improbable, must be the truth"). Nevertbfr . 
less, they are reluctant to accept this inw- ■ 
pretation without qualifications. The expsn- 
sion of hospital and dispensary sente* < L- 
thought to have conferred some benefit, l? j. 
isolating infectious patients, even if effedto ■ 
treatment was not available. The evidencetfo , 
diets improved before the late nineteenth w . 
tury is considered to be insufficient 16 slippy ; . 
the conclusion that it was the main reason to j.. 
the decline in mortality. And Woods 
Woodwnrd question whether the camributw* . 
of hygienic advances in the nineteenth cfltej ;V / 
can bo assessed from the trend of mortafl ^ 
from intestinal infections. 


to gel to Knrnak and Luxor from Cairo 
down the Nile. ■ 

The result, overall, is a book 
impact, for which the publishers are pw 6 ^ 
at least as much to blame as the aU "j[‘ h 
Miss Chapman must lake full response, 
the final blemish., She has provided fio 
ences of any kind, so that one 
(for she seldom says) whether the doeo^ 
she is quoting are articles in The Times, pn _ 
letters, or diaries, Even those who just 
good read would be better advised to see • 
the Alan Hankinson 1982 biography. - 
History , of the Times , or some of Ire 
selections from Russell' s writings. : ^ 

Francis Williams’s history of the 
Dangerous Estate: The Anatorhypf ■ ^ 
ers, has now been reissued, with a 
ward by Michael F<fot' (^PP-, 
Stephens. £12.95; 0 85059 699 8). ^ 

i. landmarks 8S tneif 


Dangerous Estate: J tie ^ 

ers, has now been reissued, with a 
ward by Michael F<fot' (^PP-, 
Stephens. £12.95; 0 85059 699 8). ^ 

includes such familiar landmarks as ‘ ^ 

The Times , tlie'abolltiop of stomp - ^/il- 

Northdiffe revolution and enc r p^ssio 
liams's reflections, on the state of m . , . 
1957, the year of the book's first rii ^ 
The TLS reviewer on March Jr . | 0 4f 
while noting the author s commltt^^j, 
ideals of popular journalism, concui 
to present the news was “to set up ® jgW i 

to fact, to turn great masses of tbopw^ . 

mob”. 1 • 
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The pyramid and its powers 


Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr 

KENNETH D. KEELE 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s Elements of the 

Science of Man 

385pp. Academic Press. £69.50. 

0124039804 

A physician by profession and historian by in- 
clination, Kenneth Keele has established him- 
self as the leading authority on Leonardo’s 
voluminous researches on the anatomy and 
physiology of the human body. His Leonardo 
da Vinci on Movement of the Heart and Blood 
(1952) Is something of a classic, a model of 
scholarship for historians of medicine. Art 
historians, however, have, on the whole, over- 
looked this remarkable work: apparently put 
off by the title, they have failed to realize that 
Keele was concerned not only with matters of 
cardiology. Indeed, Leonardo da Vinci on 
Movement of the Heart and Blood was an 
attempt, and Leonardo da Vinci's Elements of 
the Science of Man is a more comprehensive 
attempt, to write nothing less that the defini- 
tive monograph on Leonardo’s general theory 
of the cosmos, 

Leonardo's unceasing search for such a uni- 
fied theory permeates his encyclopedic notes 
on every conceivable subject from alchemy to 
zoology, and his belief in the existence of such 
a theory unquestionably affected his art. 
Keele's portrait of Leonardo, much sharpened 
since 1952, reveals as never before the pro- 
fundity of this Renaissance genius. Leonardo 
emerges here as one of the greatest scientific 
thinkers, comparable to Aristotle, Roger 
Bacon, Newton, and Einstein. 

In his new book Keele focuses upon Leo- 
nardo’s life-long fascination with the mechanics 
of the human body. The Florentine artist-sci- 
entist (Keele calls him a “pioneer bio-en- 
gineer”) liked to think of his body us jnlnor^ 
mondo , or as a microcosm of ItIB UniVfcRJl 
macrocosm. For all his originality, Leonardo 
anchored most of his scientific experiment to 
established contemporary theories, depending 
greatly on the idea that God cheated, 
according to the aame principles which govern 
the physical and metaphysical spheres of the 
universe. Thus, for example, Leonardo 
zealously studied the science of hydro- 
dynamics, believing that the same principles by 
which water courses through the earth must 
also determine the ebb and flow of blood 
through the veins and arteries. Such adherence 
to classical theories of nature often led Leo- 
nardo astray; he was never able to grasp the 
fact that blood circulates or that the heart is a 
reciprocating pump. Yet his brilliantly per- 
formed and beautifully recorded experiments 
on the heart brought him extremely close to the 
later discoveries of William Harvey. 

Keele's narration of Leonardo's cardio- 
vascular research is especially exciting. As one 
reads, it is impossible not to want Leonardo to 
make the one crucial discovery. After so mag- 
nificently determining the actions of the aortic 
and mitral valves, and after understanding the 
atria as separate from the ventricles, why 


couldn't he just see that the septem was not the 
porous membrane traditionally described by 
Galen and Mondino? For “seeing” was the 
essence of Leonardo's genius. His training as n 
visual artist, Keele argues, provided his “gate- 
way to science”. Leonardo himself wrote that 
painting “compels the mind of the painter to 
transform itself into the very mind of Nature". 
In particular, linear perspective provided the 
key. Leonardo believed, together with most 
medieval philosophers, that the human eye 
was the “window of the soul” - the most impor- 
tant organ of the five senses. He even made 
careful section drawings of the skull in order to 
plot with geometric coordinates the exact posi- 
tion of the “soul” at the perpendicular juncture 
of the optic and spinal nerves. And he became 


Bacon similarly concluded in the thirteenth 
century). Leonardo observed further that just 
as power increases as it converges towards the 
apex of the pyramid so conversely it diminishes 
ns it diverges towards the base . Thus he t ried to 
explain and relate every natural action, such as 
the strengthening bite of the jaws as they con- 
verge along the axis of the “apex”, or the 
weakening of a clock-spring as it uncoils out- 
wards from its “apex” centre. 

In the comprehensive application of his 
pyramidal law Leonardo discerned four sep- 
arate “powers”: movement, weight, force, and 
percussion. These he understood as first causes 
in the same sense as the classical four elements 
and four qualities. By studying how movement 
changes direction he was able for the first time 
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Leonardo's "Three drawings of the optic chlasma", reproduced from the hook reviewed here. 


convinced that the incontrovertible laws of 
geometric perspective could explain the way 
the Creator himself “saw" and then con- 
structed the cosmos in his own image. 

The laws of perspective m painting had been 
derived from the ancient Greek science of 

r m rtnn . a n tl ^p |nr)| L. fj - f 

trated these in a picture 15I11U 'iuuij i ■■ 
Leonardo may well have seen while lie served 
as a young apprentice in the studio of Verroc- 
chio. Alberti then codified the rules in his 
1435-6 Treatise on Painting which Leonardo 
surely must have read. In any case^ Leonardo, 
like all Florentine artists of his generation, was 
thoroughly trained in the new art-science 
which demanded theoretical knowledge of 
geometry and classical optics, especially of the 
notion of the visual pyramid. This lattef con- 
cept postulated the eye as the apex and the 
visual field to be at the base of the pyramid. 
The surfaces of all objects in the visual field 
emit “species" which flow in rectilinear “rays” , 
converging on the eye at the apex. As these 
species “percuss” the optic nerve, they cause 
the sensation of sight. The more oblique these 
rays (the diverging legs of the pyramid), the 
weaker their percussion; the stratghter (the 
“centric ray” or altitude perpendicular to the 
base of the pyramid), the greater the percus- 
sion and thus the more distinct the visual 
image. In this pyramidal structure of optical 
forces, Leonardo believed he had found the 
model for all the fluxes of nature (as Roger 


to design the universal joint: by observing the 
effects of weight, he understood the effects of 
gravity and falling bodies; by testing force, he 
preceded Newton in realizing that every action 
lias an equal and opposite reaction; by noting 
percussion he saw how heat was caused by 
friction and, fo r the first lime, how friction 
other hand, his adherence ?o tus 'py? AM KWi' itlW 
and its four powers prevented his understand- 
ing how falling bodies accelerate (he made no 
allowance for rime) qr how .birds fly (he 
thought that lift in a ^ corresponded to thrust in 
water) or the tnie function of the heart (he 
thought it a kind of (furnace producing -body 
heat by the action of blood beating against the 
inner ventricular and auricular walls). 

In order to write this book Keele had not 
only to become proficient In the myriad scien- 
ces and technologies which occupied Leonardo 
incessantly for over fifty years, but he had also 
to read all of Leonardo’s thousands of pages of 
notes. Moreover, although Leonardo’s mas- 
sive number of notes and drawings were in- 
tended to be organized into a series of treatises 
on individual subjects, he. either never put 
them in order or, if he did, the resultant works 
are now lost. So his notes and sketches are 
quite mixed up, with different subjects con- 
fused on the same pages or with single matters 
discussed in different places often in apparent 
contradiction: and Leonardo wrote them all 
backwards. Even though overwhelming npm- 


hers of his manuscript records still exist, it is 
estimated that at least as much again has been 
lost. Modem scholarship has tended to com- 
partmentalize Leonardo's learning according 
to contemporary disciplines; liis writings and 
drawings have been separated and republished 
under chapter headings corresponding to the 
names of university arts and science depart- 
ments. It is to Keele's credit that his own chap- 
ters reflect Leonardo’s single-minded search 
for universal, rather than his competence in so 
many different specializations. 

Keele’s success in depicting Leonardo as 
“universal man” in the (roe medieval/Renaiss- 
ance sense is due also to two other recent adv- 
ances in Leonardo scholarship: the rediscovery 
in 1964-5 of the Madrid Codices containing 
quantities of new information about Leonar- 
do’s mechanics, and the researches of Carlo 
Pedretti concerning the exact dating of all 
Leonardo’s individual manuscript pages. From 
these new data Keele has been able to discern 
how Leonardo's thinking progressed synchro- 
nously, how he continued to change his mind 
about one prohlem as a result of his maturing 
investigation of another. This is especially true 
of his interest in the heart, the study of which 
he returned to on three separate occasions. 
Indeed, it was his Inst scientific concern. He 
had conic to doubt sonic of his earlier theories 
about the henrt’s function because of parallel 
discoveries in his study of mechanics. The so- 
callcd tragedy of Leonardo now seems not to 
have been that he “could never finish any-, 
thing", but that he did not live for long enough 
to think through the workings of the whole 
universe. His mind, like his jumbled note- 
books, remained open. The longer he lived, 
the more he experienced; the more he experi- 
enced, the more he knew. In 1519, at the age of 
sixty-seven. Leonardo da Vinci died. Had he 
lived a little longer, he might have single-hand- 
edly created the scientific revolution. As it 
was, few of his contemporaries understood or 
had access to the notes. His brilliant science 
hfe’-S L ’rri mint - Vc tt m it itrfi 
following century. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Elements of the Science 
of Man b a fascinating and Inspiring book. The 
Academic Press is to be congratulated for in- 
cluding such a large number of Illustrations and 
reproducing them so .well. Author and pub- 
lisher also agreed, in the interest of simplifica- 
tion, to limit the footnotes. However, this 
leads to my only objection, Keele mentions 
nowhere in his text or his notes the prior stu- 
dies of . James Ackerman and Marlin Kemp 
concerning Leonardo’s perspective. These re-, 
cent and thoughtful investigations surely in- 
formed his own ideas about the very subject he 
found so central to Leonardo's science. Nor 
docs he anywhere refer to Kemp's Leonardo 
da Vinci: The marvellous works of Nature and 
Man {TLS, January J5, 1982) which examines 
Leonardo's science from the standpoint of his 
art, a matter which Keele slights- But Dr Keele ■ 
has added immensely to our knowledge of 
Leonardo both as a unique individual and in 
the context of his times. No lover of the Italian 
Renaissance should fail to read this book. 
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Helena 

'MACHADO DEASSIS 

Translated, with an Introduction by Helen Caldwell 
lbaqirim Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908) has been 
hailed by marly scholars and literary critics as one ot 
Latiq America’s pre-eminent writers. Thirty years ago 
the Brazilian writer's name and works were vir tually 
unknown outside the Portugese-speaking world, amce 
1953, seven of his nine novels have been translated into 
English, finally eliminating the language barrier that had 
■seperatedMacnido de Assis from, the larger audience he 

deserved. ; '• 

Helena is a novel that has enthralled Brazilians for 
generations and was especially dear to its author, bet in 
mo ae'Jaheiro in 1 850, it is a story full of mystery and t 
suspense, counterpointed by an element of wit and satire 
that distinguishes all of Macnado de Assis’s work. 

‘ £U,3Q Hardback 197pp 0-520-04812-1 


The House by the 
Medlar Tree 

GIOVANNI VERG A 

Translated by Raymond Rosenthal 


witnancwiiiuuuuuwM u, — — . 

Giovanni Versa (1840-1922) « the mostiMonantof 
the Italian Realist School of novelists -D.H. Lawrence 
describedhisworkas, ‘Homeric*. This neweditiorioi 
The House by the Medlar Tree (I Malavoglm) makes (he 
complete English version of his masterpiece available 
once more. The story has as its theme the struggle ot 
mankind for self-betterment, the dignity of the struggle 
in the face of poverty and hardship, and the tragedy that. 

' h Raymond oHMfUyotfi* is the 

• 

Sicilian village life superbly. ‘ 1 ' 

£18.50 Hardback 277 op- 0-520^04846-6 ; 

£5.35 'Paperback. 0-520-048 50-4- ; _ . . V • 


At the Stone of Losses 

T.CARMI . 

Translated, with an Introduction by G race Schulman 
This transla tion, done in collaboration with the author, 

■ brings a majorvoice in Hebrew poetry into English. 

T; Carmiis a poet whose vision is simultaneously 

historical ana miraculous. The classic sou rces of_ 

JqdaisnvtHe reality of Israeli political and social Jite, anq 
the lyric space of initimacy and eros intersect in his 

poetry , LHte others of his time and place, Canrni 

expresses an dcutc awareness of human stiff ering and a 
recognition of the absurdity of individual lives m the 
context of social and political events . 

811.15 ■ Hardback l92pp 0-520-05106-8 
£?. 15 . Paperback , 0-52Q- 05 1 07-6 
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Notions of nowhere 



J. N. Gray 

PETER ALEXANDER and ROGER GILL 
(Editors) 

Utopias 

218pp. Duckworth. £18. 

07156 18148 

LOUIS MARIN 

Utopics: Spatial play 

Translated by Robert A. Vollrath. 

280pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333370538 

In the epigraph to his story. "Utopia of a tired 
man”, Jorge Luis Borges cites the maxim of 
Quevedo: "He called it Utopia, a Greek word 
meaning there is no such place.'" Borges indi- 
cates here the most essential feature of a utopia 
- its distance from any realizable world - and at 
the same time, with the inimitable irony which 
distinguishes his writings, intimates the key 
question about utopian thought. Does the in- 
herent impossibility of embodying utopian vi- 
sions in any concrete historical context itself 
condemn the utopian enterprise, or are we to 
cherish the utopian imagination for its very 
freedom from practical constraints? 

That this is the basic point of dispute about 
utopianism is no longer in doubt, but it was 
obscured in the postwar debate between liberal 
theorists who linked utopian projects with 
totalitarianism and liberalism's radical critics, 
who espoused utopian theory as part of their 
effort to pinpoint the limitations of Western 
societies. In this debate, which it would be 
pleasant to suppose is now closed, liberals were 
successful in demonstrating the vast dangers 
and moral risks of holistic social experi- 
mentation, but they were mistaken in their 
belief that they had thereby demolished all 
claim to serious attention on the part of uto- 
pian thinkers. Indeed, the liberal critics of uto- 
pianism were also importantly mistaken about 
their own intellectual tradition, in which (as 
cnipnasuuu) iftt (it up tall mi pm as an inntk- 

pensablerole, notably exemplified Ih David. 
Hume’s splendid "Idea of a Perfect Common- 
wealth \ The closureof this debate should free 
us to see the critical evaluation of utopianism, 


not as part of the dated controversy between 
liberalism and its critics, but instead as an ex- 
pression of a fundamental question about the 
appropriate balance of realism with imagin- 
ation in political thought. 

The seventeen contributions to Utopias 
approach the task of reconsidering utopianism 
from a variety of viewpoints, analytical, histor- 
ical and imaginative, and the collection as a 
whole sets a high standard for future work on 
this subject. Among the more philosophical 
papers. Keith Graham's on “Consensus in so- 
cial decision-making: Why is it Utopian?" con- 
tains some extremely suggestive thoughts on 
the liberal meta-utopia, in which diverse ex- 
periments in living are encouraged, as this con- 
ception is found in Strawson and Nozick. Gra- 
ham's paper fails to answer the question posed 
in its title, however, because he appears to see 
as jointly exhaustive of the available perspec- 
tives on the relations of man and society the 
form of abstrnct individualism he attributes to 
the liberal outlook and some sort of universal- 
ist comm uni tarianism. Thus, in the last sent- 
ence of his paper, he affirms that it is reason- 
able that a moral consensus should be expected 
to emerge, because such consensus acknow- 
ledges "the essential communality of human 
life - the fact that for the satisfaction of both 
material and psychic needs it is essential that, 
wc are parts of larger units than individual 
human beings". 

The demand fora comprehensive moral con- 
sensus which Graham makes here, however, 
sacrifices the vital insight embodied in the 
liberal idea of a meta-utopia - the insight that, 
whereas we are not related to each other as 
strangers in a society of individuals, but belong 
to distinct traditions and definite historical 
ways of life, it is natural that there should be 
many of these traditions, that they should be 
diverse and often in conflict with each other. In 
opposition to holistic utopianism, the liberal 
meta-utopia recognizes as endemic and crea- 
tive the conflict of ideals in society and regards 

ffcii in TftjflSfeitffis ‘Wiffr'tfeep^uspiaon: Weaiie 
always more than abstract individuals, but we 
can never be Specimens of universal humanity, 
embodying a rational moral consensus, with- 
out losing those particular cultural identities 
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Personal versus social 
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Adrian Wooldridg e 

LOUIS DUMONT ; 

Essais nir I’lndividuallame 
267pp. Paris: Seuil.79fr. 

... 2020066130 

In an Attempt to understand the peculiarities of 
democratic society, Tocqueville laid particular 
•• emphasis on the breakdown of hierarchy and 
the rise of individualism. Whereas aristocracy 
binds all the members of the community 
together by mutual ties of dependence and 
obligation', democracy breaks those ties and 
fprees everyone back on the if- own resources. 
Liberated from his ascribed social role, demo- 
cratic man forgets about his ancestors and de- 
scendants, isolates himself from his contem- 
jporanes, and retreats increasingly into "the 
solitude of his own heart”. Louis Dumont has 
' g^P^Ribphnled hyTocguevflle’s vision. In 
£ . t*p^p'^i^rthicia he analysed the capacity of' 
y . 'a'iMstefSystem to wribe. rigid i roles to each 
: Individual, 'and in From iaridev/lle to Marx 
Ohe Ftench edition is Called HoriioEqualts) he 
turned to thg origins of content pofary econo- 
mic Individualism., His most recent book . a 
collection of essays written over the oast twen- 
ty-five years, deals directly with the notfoirof 
“individualism* 1 , ■ ; 

Dumont’s approach to his problem is a speci- 

flcaily anthropological one. In order to isolate 
the peculiar characteristic of Western ideolo- 
gy, he adopts a comparative approach,: setting " 
contemporary assumptions in their universal 
context. In particular, his understanding of the 
norms of the Indian cast system supplies him 
with a unique capacity to feel surprise at pur 
everyday values. His argument rests on a num- 
' her of connected analytical oppositions - be- 
tween individu alism and hoi ism, between egal- 
itarianism and hierarchy, ^nd between liberty 


and inter-dependence. For him “individual- 
ism" implies the belief that the individual, 
rather than the community, is the author of 
values, and that the individual himself has a 
universal value, as the complete embodiment 
of th e essence of man. If we want to understand 
the peculiarities 'of the West, he argues, then 
we must understand the origins and signifi- 
cance of its preoccupation with the individual. 

Dumont traces the origins of our concept of 
the individual back to what he calls the "out- 
worldly individualism” of early Christian 
theology. The first Christians were not bent on 
the destruction of the established social order; 
in general, they were willing to render unto 
■ Caesar what was Caesar’s. But they were re- 
volutionary in their conviction that the indi- 
vidual soul receives eternal value from its filial 
relationship with God. They were committed 
to the emancipation of the individual through 
• personal transcendence and to the union of 
- brothers ip a community which treads cm earth 
but has .its heart in. heaven. As Ernst Troeltsch ' 
pulit, t(iey were individuals in relation to 6od. 
Their brotherhood topk place on a level which : 
transcended secular affairs and social institu- 
tions; the infinite worth of the individual meant 
at the same time the disparagement of the 
everyday world. But as the Church extended 
ltspo^er m the world, so the Christian fodi- 
. .Vgual wa? increasingly committed to secular 
^affairs', and the oiitworldly individual was subt- 
W transformed Into the modern inworldly indj- 

• L " th ^ r ’® ejection of the mediation between 
God and mart institutionalized^ the Catholic 
Church and hjs insistence that God is acces- 
sible to Individual consciences helped to bring 
about the final atomization of the hierarchical 
Christian community. But for Dumont the 
nigh priest of modern individualism was Calvin 
rather than Lilther. Calvin’s theology set the 
individual firmly in the world and confronted 


which make us recognizable as human agents. 

In a valuable paper on Marxism and utopian- 
ism, Steven Lukes develops a powerful argu- 
ment for the utopian character of the Marxian 
conception of communism, identifying the 
areas of moral conflict which are suppressed in 
Marx's sketchy picture of the communist so- 
ciety and noting the paucity of intellectual de- 
tail in his account of the means whereby it will 
be regulated. Lukes is successful in showing 
the dependency of the Marxian ideal on a con- 
fused, only partially coherent and in many re- 
spects highly implausible moral philosophy, 
but he neglects an argument of central import- 
ance in failing to address the epistemological 
impossibilities of Marxian communism. In this 
he follows Marx himself, who never grasped 
the function of market processes in generating 
and transmitting information, widely dispersed 
in society and often embodied in tacit know- 
ledge, about preferences and scarcities. It is 
the lack in Marx's work of any remotely plausi- 
ble alternative mechnnism for the transmission 
of knowledge and the allocation of resources in 
complex societies, rather than any over-optim- 
ism about the reformabiiity of human motiva- 
tion, which gives his account of communist 
society its irretrievably utopian aspect. It is 
Marx's resistance to the functions of the mar-; 
ket, also, which accounts for the poverty of 
“actually existing socialism”, while at the same 
time confirming its essentially Marxian 
pedigree. 

In the book’s most systematic and closely 
reasoned paper, Barbara Goodwin considers 
problems of economic and social innovation in 
utopia and argues eloquently for the relevance 
and fruitfulness of utopian speculation in its 
impact on the real social world. Her argument 
is less than fully conclusive, if only in focusing 
primarily on socialist and egalitarian utopias 
and thereby doing less than justice to the varie- 
ty of utopian visions and to (he role this variety 
plays in the Uberal’ai^imlffrtffCtWiwhiHrt^a^ : 
but it isinvaluable in illustrating (he many links 
fnnt -«• • !-—u (JklttCUIl UlUplQn lllCOriz- 

ing and social practice. . 

"As far as our own subject is concerned, it 
must never be forgotten that, first and fore- 
most, utopia is a book. Its productive practice 
makes us realise what reading books, since the 


Renaissance, has impelled us to forget- it k 
text whose reality is nowhere." This stated 
with its mechanical conjuring of fai2 
metaphors, gives the intellectual lone to 1 m 
M arin's Utopics: Spatial play. It is noteasyh 
give a clear account of the book’s theoreL 
content, since it is written in an exotica™ 
spoken only by professional culture-critfcsB 
international academic gatherings. Probkim 
of radical translation aside, it is a reasonifc 
doubt whether the book has any theoretiel 
content at all, since most of its chapters conlaii 
only extended word-games on the central » 
tions of space, play and discourse. The lea 
insubstantial sections encompass an analysfrof 
More's Utopia (though one which could,! 
think, have been written without significant 
alteration about many another utopian unit- 
ing) a nd a comment on utopian map-makiiu 
which has at least the merit of brevity. Ifihm 
is a central theme, it is that in enlarging & 
scope of social possibilities ulopias reveal the 
configurations of social structures bs we hiw 
them in historical reality. 

Given its resistance to the vulgarity of em- 
piricist exposition and assessment, howew, 
perhaps Marin’s book demands deconstructne 
criticism. Let us remember, then, that, Tint 
and above all, the professional critic of cutaiR 
is a footnote in the corrupt text of academic 
discourse. The words of this text - “profes- 
sors”, “lecturers”, "departments" and so oa- 
occupy a space of infinite negativity betm 
quotidian praxis and reified abstraction. Ik 
material components of this space - research 
grants, salary structures, promotion proce- 
dures - are repressed, but thereby reproduai 
in the static forms of academic cultural crifr 
ism. Indeed, though he appears to funciioaini 
social void, the professional cultural critic b 
best understood as occupying a social mbit* 
ferred on him by the education industry in the 
late twentieth century - the role of mystifying, 
-not-so much social life in general , but ratherfk 
within nciidemic institutions. Marin's bool it 
instructive and valuable, then, jnasmud) esit 
illustrates the academic clnsS at work, produc- 
ing for its own consumption intellectual token 
whose primary function is that of legitimate 
the play on words as an indispensable sociil 
activity. 


1 t / : k u.» 1 , I i 1 M.i . .. ,i j i ; j c r 1 1 1 1 1 1 


him with a stark choice between a society in 
which the spirit animates the whole of life or 
one in which. the material commands the spir- 
itual. Dumont finds the essence of Calvin’s 
contribution to individualism in his simul- 
taneous subjugation and exaltation of the self: 
the saint must relentlessly exercise his will in 
action, and in doing so, while he is absolutely 
subjugated to God, he nevertheless partici- 
pates in him in contributing to the implementa- 
tion of his designs. Henceforward, "individual- 
ism” was to be the dominant, though often 
unrecognized, ideology of the West. 

In the second part of this collection Dumont 
examines the implications of this ideology for 
the theory and practice of his own discipline. 
He suggests that a tension between indlvidual- 
ism-cum-unive realism, on the one hand, and 
hohsm-cum-particularism, on the other, is at 
the very heart of anthropology: the field-work- 
er, while deriving his intellectual inspiration 
' a “ d , moral sensitivity from Western liberalism, 

‘ mus * ne V Q rtheless come to terms with a closed 

immunity, confident of its values, ignorant or 

dismissive of other cultural traditions, and de- 
termined on the. subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the sdcial whole. The solution to this 
problem, according fo Dumont, lies in the 
recognition that each culture is a limited but 

e S ression of the universal human 
- The unity of mankind is to be found 

snite hf Cultures and not ^ 

■ spite of that variety. Inspired by this observa- 

hon, he sets about analysing the impact of 

ienf fo d t U h W ’ ° n T fhetheory of va, » e Preva- 
6 ^ est> ^ traditional societies all ! 

legi^ate values emanste from the commun, 

n °!^ eX1StS in harmon y "Ml the 
d,SUnCt,0ns be tween fact and 
value and between “is” and "ought” simply do 

thferonvff ofindivldualis m shatters 
this convenient harmony. In suggesting the 

alues are shaped by persona! choice rather 
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than imposed by social obligations, it distant 
man from the natural world, sOpdrates I*# 
from values, nnd encourages the atomizatiofl 
of society. If wc wish to understand the pe®* 
Harity of our moral dilemma, he suggests, then 
wc must try to enter the mental world of Homo 
Hierarchies. 

But in the end Dumont fails to live lkploour 
expectations: he promises much more than 1* 
delivers. Despite the range of his learning 
the boldness of his ambitions; he managesto 
leave us with an impression of mis# 
opportunities. His commitment lo sociology 
holism is never convincingly translated 1# 
practice. The ideas he discusses arepecubaij 
disembodied entities, generated by gifted W 
viduals rather than incarnate in part 
societies. Nowhere does he provide us m®, 1 
convincing account of the social origins rirbMB 
of the ideology of individualism. His 
on studying Europe with one eye o/i Indla^f 
not prevent liim from producing a 
interpretation of modern Ideas, 
pean Intellectual history is treated as a 
prolonged prologue to contemporary 
cupations. An anthropological 
may have the singular advantageof 
our understanding of modem Ideology*™., 
this case it does so at 'the Expense of maRins 
ond-dimen sional. . . 

Identity: Personal? arid SociO'CriltttivIt 1 ^ 
by Anita Jacobson- Wjdding, has recently ^ 
published (423pp. Stockholm: Aimqvm' 

Wiksell. SEK 289. 91 22 00618 4). 
the proceedings of an lnterdisciplinaiy^ . 
sium field at yppsala University ' 0 ' ” 
1982, and includes papers by M»ry K . 

(“How Identity Problems; Disappear •> j 
mas Luckmann (“Renlarkspn Person"* - 
ty: Inner, Social, and Historical ^ 
John Gumperz (“Communication iw . ■ 

Identity”).. . . , - • V ' 

■ ■ ■ 1. *■“.;> , T 7-. 
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Dividing an island 


C.M Woodhouse 

CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS 
Cyprus 

192pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

0704324369 

When the Greek military dictatorship tried to 
subvert the government of Cyprus in July 1974 , 
and the Turks invaded the island in response, 
the impact on British public opinion was very 
slight. Normally well-informed people were in- 
credulous to learn that we had signed a treaty 
in 1960 guaranteeing the independence, ter- 
ritorial integrity and security of the island. 
When convinced that it was so, they thought it 
so ludicrous that the only thing to do was to 
forget it. The British Government’s reaction 
was much the same. 

Although we had troops on the island, Phan- 
tom aircraft on the RAF stations, and HMS 
Hermes with two destroyers in the vicinity, 
none of them did anything to avert the Turkish 
invasion. The RAF rescued Archbishop 
Makarios, much to the regret of the US Admi- 
nistration and perhaps also of British opinion. 
The Hermes rescued British residents and holi- 
day-makers. Nobody rescued the Cypriots. 
The general view was that since most of them 
were Greeks, what happened had served them 


right. James Callaghan, then Foreign Secretary, 
justified British inaction by arguing that the 
Constitution of Cyprus had in effect ceased to 
function since the early 1960s. He did not ex- 
plain why no government had given notice that 
this absolved us from our obligations. Officials 
in the Foreign Office found more sophisticated 
arguments. The most logical was that although 
the Treaty obliged us to consult our partners in 
a crisis, it did not oblige us, but only permitted 
us, to take action if consultation broke down. 
They did not explain why in that case the 
Treaty was called a Treaty of Guarantee. 

All this makes Christopher Hitchens ex- 
tremely angry, and quite right too. The con- 
duct of all the governments concerned in 1974- 
Greek, Turkish, British and American - was 
disgraceful. The Greek government - the last 
fag-end of the expiring junta - precipitated the 
crisis by its attempt to murder Makarios and to 
replace him by a gangster of its own kidney. 
The Turkish government - the only one with 
sufficient sense at least to see where its advan- 
tage lay - took its long-awaited opportunity to 
seize a foothold in Cyprus, ostensibly legiti- 
mized by the Treaty of Guarantee. The British 
government wrung its hands. The US govern- 
ment - if Hitchens is right - was a party to the 
plot against Cyprus. 

If Hitchens is right: that is the only point on 
which his judgment can be questioned, but it is 


Resisting russification 


Dennis Deletant 

MIRCEA MUSAT and ION ARDELEANU 
Political Life In Romania. 1918-1921 
259pp. Bucharest: Editura Republicii 
Socialism Romania. 24 lei. 

NICHOLAS Dl MA 

Bessarabia and Bukovlna: TheSoviet- 
Romanian territorial dispute 
173pp. Boulder, Colorado: East European 
Monographs. $26 
0880330031 : -";v 

MARIA MANOLIU-MANEA (Editor) 

The Tragic Plight of a Border Area: Bassarabia 
and Bucovina 

280pp. California: Humboldt State University 
Press. $30. 

0912131004 

MICHAEL BRUCHIS 

One Step Backwards, Two Steps Forward*. On • 
the language policy of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in the National Republics 
(Moldavian) 

371pp. Boulder, Colorado: East European 
Monographs. $26 
0 88033 002 3 

“Finland is Finnish, Poland is Polish, Bessar- 
abia is Romanian . It is not a matter of bringing 
together various populations that are dispersed 
and related who could be called Russian. This 
is a brutal and undisguised conquest of foreign 
territories, this is purely and simply -theft.” 
This appreciation of Russia’s foreign policy, 
during the nineteenth century came from none 1 
other than Friedrich Engels, and its 1 public-, 
ation. in a volume of the collected works of 
Marxand Engels that appeared In Bucharest in 
• 1965, confirmed a change in the Romanian 
Communist Party’s attitude towards Bessar- 
abia, from acquiescence in Soviet rule in the 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic to undis- 
guised challenge. ' 

The first indication that the Romanian lead- 
ers had decided to reopen the issue of Bessar- 
abia had come ode year earlier with the 
appearance in Bucharest of Marx’s Notes on 
the Romanians. This previously unpublished 
Manuscript stated that Russia had unjustly acr 
qulred Bessarabia in 1812*. “Turkey gave Bes- 
sarabia to Russia, but Turkey could, not give 
anything away since she was only the protect- 
ipg pbweriof the two, Romanian lands.” The 
Communist Party of the Moldavian SSR was 
not flow tqlredct. In tyarch 1966, its First Party 
condemned the “recent 
ni^nireS tations of nationalism and chauvinism” 
embodied. fo- these “territorial claims against 
;;%*1SSR^V;/ £y: “ ■ ' ; ;"*‘ 

- Tfresep^enjng salvoes presaged ah Intermit- 


tent exchange of propaganda blasts from both 
fraternal parties. A recent example on the 
Romanian side is Political Life in Romania 
1918 - 21, even if this does not ostensibly fill 
the role, the work being described in the fore- 
word as “a complex analysis - in the light of 
dinlcciicnl unit historical imiteriaLism - of 

Md ^-P 011 '. 1 ? 1 ' ev°lu- 

the first direct recognitions of the ethnic ail 11 
historical status of Bessarabia to be printed in 
Romania since the last war. In a two-page foot- 
□ote JSessarabia is described as ''this ancient 
| Romanian territory”, and. just for good mea- 
sure,' Bukovlna is later characterized in .the | 
same manner. 

This carefully orchestrated campaign within 
Romania has now received considerable sup- 
port from outside. Nicholas Dima's study, 
while faithfully chronicling the propaganda 
conflict between Romania and the Soviet Un- 
ion, is far more valuable for its analysis of the 
socio-economic developments in the Molda- 
vian SSR. Moldavia’s ethnic composition was 
altered after 1944 by Romanian emigration to 
other parts of the Soviet Union and Russian 
in-migratlon. The former was achieved by 
assigning young Romanians to posts in other 
Soviet republics while numerous Russians, 
Ukrainians and other non-Romanians were 
given work in Moldavia. The changing ethnic 
character of Moldavia was further accelerated 
by industrial development in the 1960s, which 
brought about a need for skilled and unskilled 
labour and a consequent growth in the urban 
population. The extra manpower, however, 
was not drawn from the Moldavian countryside , 
but frorh 1 elsewhere . in ;thb- Soviet Union i 
whereas at the same time skilled Romanian 
agricultural engineers were being encouraged 
to take up posts in Kazakhstan. From the 
analysis of the 1979 census figures made, by 
Dima it may be concluded that between 1944 
and 1979 over half a million Russians, Ukrai- 
nians and other non-Romanians were settled in 
the Moldavian SSR, while in the other, direc- 
tion the Romanian population of Kazakhstan 
• increased from 15,000 in 1959 to 30,000 in 
1979. The proportional shift in the composition 
of Moldavia’s population is mirrored in. the 
comparison between the 1970 and 1979 census 
figures. The number of Romanians increased 
from 2,303,916 to 2,525.687 while that of 
Ukrainians and Russians rose respectively 
from 506,560 to 560,679 and from 414,444 to 
505 730 The only decrease registered was 
among Jews (from 98,072 to 80,127). which is 

attributable to emigration. • : ■! ; - 

The discussion of : these demographic 
changes, of the concomitant ubi^uity orthe 
official use of Russian in the republic, and of 
Soviet attempts to obscure the Romanian oil* . 
, of the people and their language by deslg- 


no more than n question. Certainly everything 
that Henry Kissinger, then Secretary of Slate, 
has said on the matter has been equivocal, but 
then equivocation is second nuliirc to him. In 
the absence of positive proof, it seems to me 
more probable that Dr Kissinger paid too little 
attention to Cyprus until it was too late. In the 
first half of 1974 he was preoccupied first with 
the problem of restoring peace between Israel 
and Egypt, and then with the closing stages of 
President Nixon’s downfall, ft is likely enough 
that someone in the CIA gave the Greek dicta- 
tors a hint that they could safely act against 
Makarios, but it is more doubtful and there was 
high-level authority for it. 

With that exception (which may be mis- 
taken), Hitchens's book deserves whole- 
hearted praise. His research has been thor- 
ough, his style is invigorating, and he has writ- 
ten a compelling account of a tragic episode 
from first to last. It is particularly satisfactory 
to see the Cypriot point of view so well pre- 
sented by a British writer. Cypriots can, of 
course, speak for themselves and many have 
dune so. But their problem is that they arc 
either Greek or Turkish Cypriots, and their 
arguments arc discounted accordingly. Hitch- 
ens speaks eloquently for both, establishing 
that there is a Greco-Turkish Cypriot identity 
quite distinct from the national identities of 
their mainland kith and kin. 


nating both as “Moldavian", is presented in a 
dispassionate manner, which also largely char- 
acterizes the collect ion of papers on Bessarabia 
and Bukovina edited by Maria Manotiu-M tin- 
ea. The one jarring note here is the editor's 
insistence on the spelling Bassarabia, which 
appears to be an attempt to Force upon 
Anglophones Romaniun orthography. The 
■ ^rilKnj^M ll fi t ifi gati fl n . fQr . Ihn u &age.is that “it 
sources. The name of the province under con- 
sideration originates in the name of a Rom- 
anian king, Bassaraba,..". Here we. are indeed 
oh shifting sands. The historical documents in 
which the ruler Basafab (as he is known in 
Romanian) is mentioned are in Latin, not En- 
glish, and if the spelling Bassarabia is invoked 
in order to highlight the Romanian affinity to 
that land, then it ought to be pointed out that 
the etymology of , the name Basarab itself sug- 
gests that he was of Cuman origin, 

A majority of the twenty papers in this 


Greek and Turkish villagers in Cyprus used 
to live in peifcet amity so long as they were 
allowed to do so. Hitchens gives touching ex- 
amples of friendships and loyalties which sur- 
vived even the invasion of 1974. One of his 
most striking quotations is from an article by 
Dr Kuchuk, the first Turkish Vice-President of 
Cyprus, denouncing the Ankara government 
for flooding northern Cyprus with unwanted 
immigrants from Anatolia. Correspondingly, 
Makarios admitted that his fatal mistake was to 
allow thousands of mainland Greek troops into 
Cyprus. 

The only good that came out of the tragedy 
of July 1974 was the downfall of the Greek 
junta. As Hitchens rightly argues, if the Turks 
had halted their initial invasion as soon as that 
happened, and withdrawn their troops, they 
would have earned universal gratitude. They 
would have honoured the Treaty, which Bri- 
tain failed to do; they would have earned the 
credit for restoring constitutional government 
in both Greece and Cyprus. Instead, they ex- 
panded their invasion to occupy two-fifths of 
the island, and eventually supported an illegal 
UDI in that occupied territory. The problem 
has now become as intractable as that of North- 
ern Ireland. There will be mueh more to 
write about it in future, but for the present 
Mr Hitchens has done it as well as it cun he 
done. 


volume cover the same ground as Dima's 
book; indeed the latter is himself a contributor. 
The character of the Romanian of Bessarabia 
and the obfuscatory description of it as Molda- 
vian are the subject of two articles, and u topic 
also developed in Michael Bruchis's admirable 
monograph, which provides a unique account 
of language policy in the Moldavian SSR. The 

major aspect of the drive to give the Molda- 
vians and their Innguage an identity distinct 
. from their follow Romanians. The changes of 
nuance in .this 'policy arc chronicled and 
examined by Bruchis, but they have little 
■ bearing on its general direction - the eventual, 
russification of cultural expression , in the 
republic. This process is not irreversible and it 
is in the hope of reversing it that Romanians, 
irrespective of ideological differences, have 
taken .up their pens. 


NEW FROM JOHN CALDER 

LITERATURE 

Samuel Beckett's Collected Shorter Prose 3945-1980 (£9.95), published this 
month contains the entirety of Mr Beckett's stories, outbursts and short raono- 


a circular narrative that travels through space and time. Port of Saints (£4.95 
paper) Is vintage Burroughs, bizarre characters, erotic fantasy and cosmic power 
struggles fused in a shifting narrative. Alain Robbe-Grillet's Recollections of the 
Golden Triangle (£3.95 paperback original) sees the pope of the nouveau roman 
invading Burroughs country, the mind encompassing and Interpreting erotic 
fantasy in a pastish of the classic gothic novel 


THEATRE 

lonesdo’a Nates and Cotinicmotes (£4.95 pai 
essays of the French absurdist dramatist. 


j reissues the major theatrical 
ew play volumes are Olwen 
ler plays, brilliant comedies of 


with great, verbal humour and Snoo Wilson's The Number of the Beast (£4.95) 
about Aiastair Crawley and his circle. Bach volume contains 3 plays. 

POETRY 

Samuel Beckett 9 Collected Poems J9J0-1 978 (£8.95) contain English and French 
poems and translations, complete. The Selected Poems oLPlcr Paolo Pasolini 
(£6.95 paper original), translated by Norm On MacAfee fend Luciano Mar- 
tinengp, reveal the great film maker as a major political and lyric poet. Gallows 
over. Europe (£3.95) contains the poems of Andrejs Eglltis, Latvia’s greatest 
modern poet In passionate and patriotic vein. . . ' ; 

LITERARY CRITICISM 


MUSIC 

NeW. ENO/ROH . Opera Guides are Butte , 


Tbrtindpf (Puccini), 


'definitive biography of the great Wagnerian singer and recjiaHsi. 
join* CALPER 18 Brewfer Street,- London W 1R 4AS. 
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In precarious climes 


S' 







P. J. Enright 

CZESLAW MILOSZ 

The Separate Notebooks 

Translated by Robert Hass and Robert Pinsky 

with the author and Renata Gorczynski 

212pp. Ecco Press, distributed by 

W.W. Norton. £17.50. 

0880010312 

Unity in a book is a great thing: we know where 
we are, whether or not we like where we find 
ourselves. In Milosz’s new book, consisting of 
verse and prose written at various times be- 
tween 1940 and 1980 - Is it a selection from 
larger works? the page numbers of the “note- 
books" are given, they sometimes jump - the 
contents hang together precariously, but pre- 
cariousness is the climate of the book. The 
author himself turns out to be firmer than one 
might have expected. 

“Where is the truth of unremembered 
things?" The star called Wormwood has fallen, 
a third part of the rivers has become worm- 
wood, and many have died of the bitter waters. 
Rather than crying “Woe, woe, woe" like the 
angel, Milosz follows with nets of piety, sup- 
plying memories, utterly unsentimental: 
“stench, shit frozen into clods. I And those 
centuries, / conceiving in the herring smell of 
the middle of the night”. Scenes from child- 
hood and later, memories of ways of life, of 
ousted customs, of objects and incidents and 
persons, a pearly button on a glove, the 
burning of Giordano Bruno, a death in 
Auschwitz, someone lighting a pine chip 
soaked in resin, apples rolling across tables, an 
athlete from half a century ago, "the round ass 
of a girl passing by", a bird “propped on your 
grey lizard legs, on cybernetic gloves" .... 
Evocations of Ladies of 1920 who served us 

cocoa. . , 

Grow strong for the glory of Poland, our little 
knights, our eagles! . . . 

' fijpwniyiui, W ho herself had to “accept 

- . she being i good 

1 Catholic and a landowner, and of an anony- 
* moils woman in an undatable gown: "By whom 
. Is she to be seen / [f she is deprived even of her 
name?" 

The narrator wonders at his “reluctance to 
indulge iii fiction , as if I bell eved that one could 
faithfully reconstruct what once was". All 
those phenomena were prefaces, temporary 

■ things* he had thought - but no, they were 
-prefaces to other prefaces and other.tem portiy 
things. Wormwood has fallen, “bitter rivers 
flowed 1 *,. and “no sign of divine care Shone in 
the heavens"; the recollections and evocations 

■ arp occasionally accompanied by icy comments 


from “the Powers above the Earth”: “We come 
to know their pain but without compassion 
. . . Why should we care about living and 
dying?” The “they” who “traced their origin to 
'the dinosaur/ And took their deftness from the 
lemur's paw" are the "they" who 

tied the hands of man with barbed wire. 

And dug shallow graves at the edge of the wood. 
There would be no truth in his last testament. 

They wanted him anonymous for good. 

In “Magpiety”. a light-hearted poem included 
in bis Selected Poems (1973), Milosz declares 
himself “amazed that my Muse, Mnemosyne,/ 
Has in no way diminished my amazement”. 
Amazement is the enemy of anonymity. 
Rather than unacknowledged legislators of the 
world, poets are its sometimes noticed memor- 
ialists. 

Not that Milosz is a stonemason or obituar- 
ist. (Nor is there any suggestion of “I only am 
escaped alone to tell thee".) He is here more of 
an anecdotist or a one -act playwright; at times 
smilingly so, as in “A Book in the Ruins", 
dated Warsaw 1941: 

You pick a fragment 

Of grenade which pierced the body of a song 
On Daphnis and Chloe. And you long. 

Ruefully, to have a talk with her, 

As if it were what life prepared you for. 

The poem is almost a gloss on Blake's proverb, 
“Eternity is in love with the productions of 
time", while adding that immortality is in love 
with the present, and “is for its sake”. There is 
a short prose story, in two instalments, deriv- 
ing from a family chronicle, to do with Pan 
Eugene who lived in a castle at the turn of the 
nineteenth century, spending most of his time 
playing the piano. He continues to play the 
piano after his death, besides walking abroad, 
and for a moment we think we are in Dracula 
country. However, his posthumous activities 
cease precisely when his brother dies in 1914, 
and the concluding question is “whether phil- 

orintv rs^iso6nrW^*‘aii^ng“iT"^«y 

feelings and family quarrels are so potent and 
durable that they force us to Walk after our 
death? ' 

The present time too is commemorated, pro- 
leptically: future generations will stumble on 
our writings in some forgotten cave, and be 
amazed “that we knew so many of their own 
joys, / Though our futile palace , has come to 
mean so little". But there is more to all this 
than “attempts at naming the world” or, as 
Macduff put it, remembering that such things 
were. There is also, and -simultaneously, 
celebration, difficult as this may seem: "How 
can laments and curses be turned into hymns?” 
Despite the speaker’s “bitter and confused" 
life, despite his “knowing better". 


Serious intentions 
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Carol Rumens 

EMERY GEOROE (Editor) 

Contemporary East European Poetry: Ah ' 
anthology " 

. 456pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $30. 

0882337475 

, i “Vp lived in strango, hostile, mprVellous 
: ^^ ,l Wrpte Czeslaw Mifosz in 1933; ‘‘btotots 
s^hg pbbvfe 'our heads :f . • and years rid le&S 
:i thVeatenlng lhan tearing shilipneJ :/■ fought: 
gj^atness to those who did not see /.war" (“On 
th^ Book"), ■For those, onthq periphery of 
. Europe ;phd the European icohscloiisiiessy the 
Biiglish-.no less than tije Americans, and who 
have not u seen\VRr”or its results at such close 
quarters, that first line of Milosz summons pp 
our \vhtjle sense Of Bast European poetry; -r 
tragic i authentic, elevated, but . vaguely 
shrouded. We may know it chiefly, or only, 
through translation, nrid. there has been little 
enough of that, compared to the mass of 
original material. Consequently our know- 
ledge is patchy. English readers, for example, 
are better informed on the East Germ fins, 
thanks to. Michael Hamburger, than, on, soy,, 
the Lithuanians - among whom, bh the 
evidence of this volume alone, there are v 
number of equally jpteresfipg poets. , 

. ft (si diffiqu.lt to. o.^rcome a pqqsf t qf,awe 


when faced with, the achievements of writers 
whose lives have been so unimaginably more 
difficult than our own. When tempted to equ- 
ate their achievement with first-hand experi- 
ence of political cataclysm, we ought to remind 
ourselves that political cataclysm has been the 
experience of most of the world’s nations this 
century, and has not necessarily resulted in 
poetic masterpieces. Yet there Is no doubt that 
7 the highly literate civilizations of Central and 
Eastern Europe have been able to respond to 
respective scourging®, with . particular 
• ■' technicaII|Sophistication. The poets pf these na- 
ttahp hove traditionally spoken with a special 
authority, of course. When language is con- 
sciously recognized to be the fragile vessel of a 
nation’s identity, the .mdst 1 acute language- 

1 . ustirs, the poets, are valued highly -more high- 

, ly lhen the politicians, who have sometimes 
been 1 forced to. acknowledge thiSj.wUh tragic 
consequences for the poets'. 

To speak as if East European poetry were n 
single entity is- grossly, simplifying, but that 
■there are: superficial features common to the 
ten nations represented in thli volume can* 
not be denied. Traditional forms, for example, 
are seldom used; in the words of. Tadeusz 
Rdzewicz, “terrified by fire and the smell of 
blood", these forms -'broke and dispersed". 
Though few of the poets are as experimental as 
R6zewicz’s contemporary, Karpowipz, mod* 

, qnusm is 4c rigfieljt.fe (sjHgjifly pp 


(he lips praised an their awn, on Iheir own (he feet 

rnn; 

The heart beat strongly; and the longue proclaimed 

its adoration. 

The poem that follows reinforces this 
celebration: “the Earth is like no other 

place". 

What continents, what oceans, what a show it isl 
In the hall of pain, what abundance on the table. 

Indeed, it is the life he has lived that makes hint 
feel unable to write accusingly; “joy would 
spurt in amid the lamentation". The poem ends 
ambiguously: 

So what, if. In a minute I must close the book: 

Life's sweet, but it might be pleasant not to hnve to 

look. 

For the individual, death ends the succession of 
“prefaces"; whether it is itself a preface - in 
which case what follows will quite possibly 
prove a disappointment compared with earthly 
life - is another matter, dosed to the expecta- 
tion which belongs to living. 

Part of the ironic advice to a “Child of 
Europe", in Selected Poems , runs: 

Love no country: countries soon disappear. 

Love no city: cities are soon rubble. 

Throw away keepsakes, or from your desk 
A choking, poisonous fume will exude . . . 

Do not gaze into the pools of the past. 

Their corroded surface will mirror 
A face different from the one you expected. 

Milosz has elsewhere, in the prefaces to Post- 
War Polish Poetry (1965, 1970), stressed his 
distrust of ironic or sarcastic writing, which 
(besides running the risks we all know about) 
can decline into nihilism and acquiescence; 
equally his disapproval of poetry of negation 
and “sterile anger at the world". Possibly the 
key poem - supposing of course that one has 
found the right lock - is “Counsels”, also in 
Selected Poems. If he were a young po et, says 
the speaker, hS'^vSfilfl TSfWW WP utJ'dMmibu ■« 
the earth as “a madman’s dream, a atupiJ 

-mu tury . Me adds: “It s true, I 

did not happen to see the triumph of justice,” 
God seems to be strictly neutral, certainly not 
favouring the virtuous and innocent; of else, 
which comes to the same thing one might 
reckon, he is in hiding. “And yet, the earth 
merits a bit, a tiny bit, of affection.” Not, he 
hastens to say, that he takes too seriously the 
“consolations of nature", the moon, those 
clouds* the wild cherries on the banks of the 
Wilia; Indeed, one ought to keep well away 
from such “persistent images of infinite space, 
of infinite time 1 ’, 

. Perhaps, like Irony, they tempt to nihilism or 
acquiescence: man is not properly concerned 
with the study of eternity and infinity. (I had 
been about to comment on the interesting fact 
that “nature poetry", apt to be despised in 


loss of emotional impact. English readers may 
indeed pick up echoes of a familiar Romantic- 
ism in the sensitivity of some of the writers to 
climate and natural scenery, and in the height- 
ened moral tone which pervades even the acer- 
bities of a Rtfzewicz. Whether or not in exile or 
overtly dissident, the poets without exception 
seem far closer in spirit to, say, the French 
Symbolists than to : the apparatchiks of the 
Writers’ Union: .: , \ \ . , , 

The volume, then, is a praiseworthy attempt 
fo mount a travelling exhibition of East Euro- 
pean poetry; though a far from comprehensive 
one. . Emery George’s policy was to encompass 
both the poets who came Into their own during 
. me 1960s and 70s, -and those who continued to 
be active, d uring the period , representing Pal- 
ish, .German* Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, 
Romanian, Croatian, Macedonian, Serbian, 
Slovenian; Bulgarian, Yiddish and the three 
Baltic languages; Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian'. Unfortunately, there are certain 
omissions that prevent the book from being as 
valuable an introduction as it might have been. 
Uie Czech contingent, for example, excludes 
■Nezvat, one of the founders of modern Czech 
poetry presumably on chronological grounds 
(he died in 1958), under-represenTs Seifert and 
eX SU de |' fpruncxpiained reasons, Jan Skficel. , 
^The Polish section is more generous, with 
voices ranging from foe stafoly iP j$ngeiicy pf 
viyjfoirpmedfopy pj 


.more stable countries, looms meaningfully b 
Eastern Europe: cf the laconic and packed rt 
ferenccs in Peter Huchel’s work, Ln fc, 
“nature”, in its unabstract and immediate 
manifestations, “black earth and rye", famnj, 
generously in Milosz, ns part of whai istofc 
praised and remembered.) The speaker con- 
eludes thus: 

There is so very much death, and that h nh 

affection 

for pigtails, bright-coloured skirts in the 9^ 
for paper boats mi more durable than wc are . ’ 

Milosz is more to be envied than mocked 01 
reproached for his conviction that “Human 
reason is beautiful and invincible ... y 
enemy of despair and a friend of hope", ud 
that “Philo-Sophiu / And poetry, her ally in 1 i# 
service of the good” will prevail over their foes. 
Well, in some sense perhaps they will, in some 
place, in some time . . . . We don't need Dock 
to remind us that “Reason, ‘your viceroy in 
me, me should defend, / But is captiv’dnd 
proves weak or untrue.” This faith, likewise, 
might tempt us to acquiescence and passivity. 
It may be, too, that Milosz underestimates the 
skills of irony which (unlike loud sarcasm 01 
naked indignation) can also capture ud 
commemorate, without arousing great ex- 
pectations or breeding complacency, Milwz’i 
hunger can sometimes look much like Whit- 
man, or like greed: “staring at the face of every 
'woman passing in the street. Wanting Mi 
her but all the earth. Desiring, with dfltled 
nostrils, the smells of the bakery, of roasting 
coffee, wet vegetables. In thought devotniDg 
every dish and drinking every drink. Preparing 
myself for absolute possession." On this occa- 
sion correction comes promptly in a vmt 
spoken by a woman, addressed to poets, philo- 
sophers and “contrivers of romances". 
Milosz’s women are always worth heeding:. 

creatures have your need for words. 
Birds you killed, Tlsfr you tossed into your boil, 
In what wurds will they find res) and in «h 

. -Ham? 

To excerpt as I have done may bo -if wl» 
force a false “unity" upon the compilation-ii 
least to exaggerate certain tendencies, to In 
more explicit and specific (and thus limiting) 
than the book truly is. What a reader under- 
'stands is bound to mean most to himior.asile 
poet observes here in a rather different sen& 
“What is pronounced strengthens itself."The 
translations, printed opposite the Polidi, re* 
very well, rhyming bravely where the orif® 
rhymes, if nt times excusably approximately- 
The translators’ notes, it must be admitted, a* 
peculiarly grudging. I may (as wesay).tovegrt 
the book wrong, certainly I have got it ino® 1 
plete. But to be moved, again and again, 5 
something, 


zczyiiska. But again, the introduction to tbs 
section mentions “a number of poetrwhoci 
our regret we could not include”, 
missing from the Romanian section, desp 
the acknowledgment that he is 
talented” of the Romanian symbolists- 
orial decisions seem at times to have 
tated by the ready availability of-translati 
at the expense of balanced -representation' 

• The quality of the translations, whjd>®^ 
course in sortie cases be the quality of mr-, 
ginals, varies quite widely. Strange disrfiF^ 
cies of voice creep into a number of 
nian poems, translated by Ivan, Ivatf 
example, these tine? from Kalju UP 1 * * j j 
Sea"; “You sure have salty sea • 
blue nose I white is ybur handkerthi ef 
you blow your nose".;Some of the fi * 1 ® 8 cM • 
lations, ie, those resulting Jn 
poems,. are reprinted from elsewhere* ^ 
ever it is good to have within ode WJJg-'iSI: 
work as Zdanys’s ' versions of 
Radauskas, Siniic’s of Vasco Pops* . J ^ 
Kunze and Seifert, Hamburger - ^ 
Kirsch e( ai. Whatever its lapses aivtoffl * 
this anthology offers exciting glimpS^™ , ' 
tic worlds still to be fully mapped-^^ . 


Postaqe: Inland 16p Abroad 21p- - .. 
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Towards the new dawn 
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Judith Greene 

JEROME BRUNER 

In Search of Mind: Essays in autobiography 
306pp. Harper and Row. £14. 

0063370352 

Child’sTalk: Learning to use language 
144pp. Oxford University Press. £11 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0198576137 
CATHERINE GAR VEY 
Children’s Talk;-The developing child 
236pp. Fontana. Paperback, £2.95. 

0006365949 

Jerome Bruner's In Search of Mind is a delight- 
ful hybrid of a book. A mixture of straight 
autobiography, history of ideas in psychol- 
ogy and discursive essays, it ambles along, 
gradually unfolding the intellectual life of a 
distinguished psychologist and self-confessed 
academic. This exercise in reconstructive 
memory mirrors one of the main themes of 
Professor Bruner’s book: that what we see and 
remember is never an exact copy of the exter- 
nal world but is filtered through our own ex- 
periences. 

While the early chapters on his childhood 
years are well done, they add no special flavour 
to other accounts of clever children growing up 
in a Jewish family. More interesting is the cen- 
tral section of the book, in which Bruner de- 
scribes the route he took through the psycho- 
logical ideas and methods of the 1950s and 
1960s and his own contributions to current 
psychological thought. Bruner sums up the 
shift in these years as being the reintroduction 
of “mind" into psychology, nlthough it may 
seem odd to the layman that explaining the way 
the mind works has not always been the 
acknowledged goal of psychology. 

Bruner takes advantage of hindsight to clar- 
ify the move from the posit ivistic and reduc- 

tionist assumption tif maittSIKBffl pSy2RAlogy 
through the “New Look" and on to the “cogni- 
tive revolution”. But at the same time, he 
avoids any temptation to smooth out his own 
progress towards foe new f daw/V t Somehow 
Bruner has retained vivid mernorfts 6f the 
messiness of research as it appeared at the. 
time. I especially liked the chapter on foe 
“Judas Eye", which describes how Bruner him- 
self, Postman, Ames and other “New Look- 
ers" actually came to carry out all the expert 
ments we learnt about as students In the early 
1960s, complete with the “false starts” and 
"self-imposed blindness of in-groups” engag- 
ingly admitted to by Bruner. Looking back, 
one can see the significance of this movement, 
which stressed the role of our expectations and 
interests in interpreting the physical informa- 
tion our organs receive. 

Bruner may be an intellectual, but he knows 
what it is to leave the ivory tower. From his 
early days In wartime Europe he was often 
consulted by various government agencies. He 
played a central role in devising a new curricu- 
lum in the United States, “Man: A Course of 
Study", which was the subject of vicious 
attacks by the John Birch Society and by 
“creationists”. Bruner’s reflections on the per- 
sonalities and politics involved in such public 
furores are- pertinent, though never un- 
generous, . 

The essays in the final section of the book 
demonstrate the width of his cultural interests 
and;of his circle of friends. Of particular in- 
terest is his arrival to take up a professorship at 
(Word in his late fifties. His description of 
Oxford's impact on him as a newcomer, 
counlerpointed by comparison with the 
strengths and Weaknesses of Harvard, throws 
an ironic and amusing light on the pretensions 
. of both institutions. • 

It was duringhis years at Oxford that Bruner 
became especially known for bis Work bn the 
development of child language. This is the 
topic of both his Child's Talk and Catherine 
Garvey’s Children's Talk. " 

, ' Under the influence of Chomsky, psychol- 
ogists had become interested in the develbp- 
* of grammatical language. Children’s 
, Utterances were thought of. as a corp us (P*°“ 
ducidaS if by inforrnants'speaking an q nknown 
.. .language), the task of the psycholinguist being 
• . tbdeduw;thei'granifoaticalrolc swhlchc011 ^ 
eccbuhtfofthdm.'Thls *bs foe er* of'Mdfoma 


sock" and “ Allgone lettuce"; examples used to 
illustrate “pivot-open" grammars. The assump- 
tion was that the primitive rules of child 
language would gradually approximate to the 
full grammar for generating correct adult Eng- 
lish sentences. 

Are children born with a special language 
faculty for deducing these grammatical rules or 
do they learn by imitating what they hear? This 
is where the distinction between language and 
talk is so important. Researchers who video- . 
tape talk as it occurs in natural contexts, be- 
tween child and mother, child and child, or 
even by children on their own, are forced to 
attend far more closely to the practical situa- 
tions in which children actually learn to talk. 
They notice that children use talk to obtain 
help, for example, or to negotiate the transfer 
of a favoured toy, and later to break into 
groups and be accepted by other children. 
Even at a very early age children vary their 


grammar and intonation according to whether 
they are speaking to adults, other children, or 
to smalt babies. Mothers give guidance about 
when it is appropriate to ask for things: 
"You’ve already got one”, “Do you really want 
it?" The obsession with the grammatical struc- 
ture of “correct” sentences gives way to an 
analysis of how children (and adults) systema- 
tically reduce their utterances. The correct re- 
sponse to “Where’s the pen?" is “In the draw- 
er" rather than the complete sentence, “The 
pen is in the drawer”, Garvey’s Children’s Talk 
is full of entertaining examples of the way chil- 
dren and adults interact in talk, with children 
being alerted to the importance of making it 
clear who or what they are referring to and the 
need to take conversational turns. 

Some of the exchanges show how the child is 
fine-tuned by feedback to produce an in- 
creasingly demanding performance. At first 
mothers will accept any gurgle as an attempt to 
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" Breakwater, Bye" by Michael Beddlngtan, reproduced from the British Journal of Photography Annual 
1984 ( 203pp. Henry Greenwood, 28 Great James Street. London WCL £9.95. 0 90041 429 4). 


Imaginary selves 
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Clive Gordon 

JACQUES LACAN 

Les Complexes famlllaux dans la formation de 
rindlridu: Essai d’analyse d’une fonction en 
psychplogie , ( 

' 112pp. Paris: Navarin/^ull. 66fr. 

02462826 , 

Jacques Lacan’s essay on family complexes was 
originally published.as an encyclopedia article 
entitled "La famine 1 ’ in the Encydopidiefran- 
gaise of 1938. At one hundred pages it was 
considered too long for inclusion in the Ecrtts 
in 1966; now, almost three years after Lacan’s 
death, it is published for the first time as a 
separate text. This is an unfortunate history for 
a seminal work which, extraordinarily unsuited 
to an encyclopedia, : is also out of place on its 
own. It would have sat well with the Ecrits, as 
both an introduction to atid an explanation of. 
Lacan’s later.formulatlons. 

Lacan considered that Freud had been 
systematically misrepresented by later 
psychoanalysts, In particular he- felt that the 
Freudian unconscious had been trivialized and 
oversimplified by a bjurgeoning psychoanaly- 
tical industry. Though it is in the nature of 
difficultideas to beCOipe distorted. Freud #'as ; 
especially vtilnefable 'bficftUse' he* challenged . 


riot only our complacent conception of 
ourselves as free-willed individuals, but in a 
more fundamental way our very capacity to 
“make sense” of things, to house under one 
roof, as it were, the disparate elements of our 
experience. For Lacan it was precisely the ten- 
sions in the theoretical models thrown up by 
Freud, the points'df contradiction, that were 
telling. 1 

An analysis that sought to “integrate" a per- 
son’s aberrant productions, to bring them 
under conscious control,; was for Lacaq the 
precise reverse of what was needed; Indeed the 
authority of the ego over psychic life was the 
*!symptom itself’ for Lacan, the fount of man’s 
unreal relationship with himself and his sur- 
roundings. From the time the infant first sees 
his iornge in a mirror he is split and fated to act 
out a gap that Is “himself 1 . To bolster this self, 
analytically, would be simpiy to reinforce the 
IJe.' ' 

1 In Les Complexes famllldux we see the gene- 
sis of the problem In family relations. The fam- 
ily is described in terms of three complexes or 
Sets of unconscious representations or imagos. 
First, a “wekning complex” (sevriige, weaning, 
also means severing in Firench), which gives a 
maternal Imago of "primordiarapiblyalebce’ 1 . 
which dominates' the whple life qf man with a 
“haunted paradise lost of before birth and the 
most obscure rispiratfort to death" , Second, an" 


name an object, later they require the name, 
and eventually a full description. This "scaf- 
folding", as Bruner calls it, sounds just like 
B. F. Skinner's description of the gradual 
“shaping* of a pigeon to perform increasingly 
complex responses like “playing" table-tennis. 
Yet, despite superficial similarities, the crucial 
difference is that in a conditioning experiment 
the connection between the pigeon’s responses 
and its reward, of sunflower seeds, is arbitrary. 
The mother’s response not only provides a re- 
warding environment but also indicates to the 
child what is missing in the social interaction; 
while the child’s mastery of "responses" opens 
up the possibility of many more conversational 
interactions. 

These empirical observations are fascinat- 
ing, but that is not to say there is no theoretical 
underpinning to these studies. The authors* 
central concern is the use of talk to perform 
social acts. The mothers in these studies often 
played linguistic naming games with picture- 
books but most of the time talk was used in the 
course of teaching the child how to behave, 
first in the family, then with friends, at school, 
and in society. Bruner refers to the mother as 
the “agent of culture” in the sense that it is she 
who initiates the child into appropriate social 
roles. The mothers described here arc certainly 
inducting their children into a very middle- 
class culture. The English mothers in Bruner's 
book say things like “Come on, make the ulti- 
mate effort". “What’s all that about? It’s not 
very informative, you know”, and Garvey’s 
American “caregivers" are much the same. 
From these accounts one might begin to won- 
der how children who do not have such advan- 
tages ever learn to talk at all. There is just one 
revealing reference to a "lower socio-economic 
mother" who encouraged her daughter to learn 
the aggressive repartee presumably neceessary 
for survival in foe mean streets. 

Garvey’s book gives the clearest account I 
have read of the different ways in which refer- 

never have been written before foe Brunerian 
revolution. As Bruner says in his autobiogra- 
phy, he Ukes to chart new ground, leaving it to 
others to worjc it in depth. The, cumulative 
effect of B rimer’s writings has been, to release a 
whole, generation of researchers froni! the 
strait jacket of linguistic theory and laboratory 
experiments into studying social activities in 
their natural contexts. . And unlike other 
pioneers - Piaget for example - who expect 
their followers to adhere to some original dog- 
ma, Bruner is notable for his Intuitive, and 
tolerant attitude: he offers liis wisdom and in- 
sights freely for any who wish to share in his 
search for a rich conception of the human 
mind. 
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“intrusion complex” stemming from fraternal 
relations as an imaginary sense of the other by 
which the self constructs itself in jealousy. And 
third, the Oedipus complex, by. which the 
father becomes both the prohibitor arid sexual 
transgressor, and which is both repressed, as a 
superego, and sublimated into an ideal pgreh- 
tal image, the “ego-ideal"; , - 1 

These forms of the Imaginary have a close 
structural similarity to neurosis and in a second 
part of the book, on family pathology, Lacan 
explores the connection . In each case the struc- 
ture is one of rejection (as an echo of an origin- 
al tear or break) cotipled with an affirmation qf 
(that is to say , a desire for) a unity which is that 
of tfte specular linage of the body. Whereas in 
psychosis the contplex is patent and fantasized 
as a bodily disintegration, in neurosis it has a 
causal fonction and is disguised aS a symptom 
(or compromise - for which the virgin is the 
model) arid which perfectly expresses the 
ambivalence it seeks to conceal. 

* For Lacan, as for Freud, It is the dialectical 
movement itself that is of the essence. In' his 
later work Lacan went on to describe tills in 
terms of a theory, of language proposed by 
Saussure, of which Freiid was ignorant. 
Lacan's celebrated phrase about the uncon- 
scious being "structured as a language" is In- 
deed (as the book's awfol blurb points out) 
nowhere to be found jn this votome: bUt !he 
foundations for that statement :ar'd laid' here. ' 
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Aggro on the terraces 
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Brian GlanviLle 

JOHN WILLIAMS, ERIC DUNNING and 
PATRICK MURPHY 

Hooligans Abroad: The behaviour and control 
of English fans in Continental Europe 
230pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul £8.95. 
071020143 


Taken on its own. this book by three sociolog- 
ists from Leicester University is largely neglig- 
ible, not much more than a good piece of re- 
portage which any competent journalist could' 
have carried out. followed by a few perfunc- 
tory and familiar conclusions, and a laborious- 
ly well-meaning attempt to prevent hooligan 
"invasions" of Europe in the future. The 
tendency of sociologists to claim, in the Italian 
pbrase, to have invented hot water, is much in 
evidence, but the authors promise a compan- 
ion book called The Social Roots of Hooligan 
Violence, which may be of more value. 

Those of us who have seen and suffered 
football hooliganism over the past twenty years 
or so will recognize all too easily the piclure 
presented here. The book is. in fact, much 
superior to most of the flaccid, simplistic 
sociological and zoological studies of football 


fans which have appeared so far, studies which 
tend to have been made by polytechnic 
sociologists in Oxford , who, greatly daring, go 
down the road to the terraces of the sparsely 
populated and wholly unrepresentative ter- 
races of the Oxford United football club. 

At least John Williams, the youngest of the 
three authors, had the courage and enterprise 
to go to Spain for the 1982 World Cup, passing 
himself off as a football fan in Bilbao and Mad- 
rid. His excellent reporting shows the English 
hooligan abroad in all his mindless, brutalized 
nihilism. It was the Duke of Wellington who 
called these fans' putative ancestors, in the 
Peninsular War, “The scum of the earth, en- 
listed for drink", nnd remarked, on another 
occasion, “I don't know whether they frighten 
the enemy, but by God, they frighten me." 
Watching the horde of bare-chested, tattooed, 
Union-Jack-bearing toughs in the streets of 
Bilbao, both observations seemed apposite. 

I can only agree with the authors' almost 
perfunctory conclusion, that these are the 
rump of the working class, the people who 
have been left behind by- the upward mobility 
of the others; if you like, the residue of the 
Welfare State. Years ago I called such be- 
haviour the revenge of the D-Stream. 

Since then, it has become appreciably worse 
and greatly more widespread, though it is only 


Consultations after hours 
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JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDY 
Doctors: The lives and work of GPs 
308pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297783823 

A lot of people like to regard their family doc- 
tor as a somewhnt special kind of creature, 
possessed of both learning and wisdom of a 

iiwy&.Ta e vr^ 

hW$r to the popular sport of lambasting- the 
airtwlhnd performance of the medical trade in- 
general commonly Slip in a note explaining that 
fAe/r OP l&.a jewel, and not like the rest of 
them. This may, of course, be no more than a 
precautionary measure, designed to avoid 
embarrassment at the next meeting with the 
doctor in question, but I suspect that it is more 
often evidence of the fact that the writer (de- 
spite misgivings about the manner in which 
rpedldne has evolved) shares a widespread de- 
sire to htiieve in the superiority of the men and 
. women who, at any moment, might have oitr 

lives in their hands. 

_ So il is hard ; to 1 ' say whether ; Jonathan 
Gathome-Hardy's Doctors will go down well 
wilh either OPs or their clients, for yoiir friend- 
ly neighbourhood practitioner emerges from 
the study as an engagingly ordinary sort of 
citizen, though perhaps a bit more prejudiced, 
neurotic and disorganized than most of us. 

• Having already dealt with British nannies, 
public, schools, and the battle of. the sexes, 

- Oathorpe-Hardy has now employed the same 

• techniques' in exploring the normally hidden 
face of family doctoring. He has read a few 
books, ’apd. has travelled the country with his 
tape-recorder, interviewing labourers in the 

. ; tpedital vineyard. The bulk of the text of Doc- 
v rq^-ls. instituted by extracts from his tapes, 
Jinked, by explanatory notes and hi& own and 
s - : pther obseryers’ reflections. , 

. ; £ G.pthpme^Hardy ; is a doctor’s. son^buthis 
rather was a nfivaj surgeon, which means that 
a* a child he can have ..learned little of the 
. day-to-day realities' of doctoring. However, 

. the fhpiilyrcohriqctiod with the trade (as he 
acknowledges) made It easier for him to gain 
the co-operation of the sixty pr so practitioners 
. he interviewed. Some of them took him into : 
•Mr Homes, .and he spoke with them over 
meals arid sitting round the fire afterwards so 
that he often caught them in a relaxed and 
expansive mdod. And here lies the value and 
fascinationof the book, for iie has documented 
attitudes and information of a kind patients are 
rarely privy to;For example: 

We're incredibly well paid for doing something real- 
ly, even If you don’t like it terribly much, you can , 
skip through: the surgery and gel off to the golf 
course, nnd other things. 




Health visitors not much cop. They don't like soiling 
their hands with work. As for social workers - poof, 
not much help. What? Too highly trained? No, just 
no bloody good . . . even what I call respectable 
working class (patients) . . . cannot believe it when 
the social worker turns up with long greasy hair, dirty 
nails, an army greatcoat on, and gym shoes ... We 
have a fair understanding of social work, but not vice 
versa. And they won’t be taught under any circum- 
stances. 

When I said I could have been a psychiatrist i simply 
meant it doesn't require much intellect. i 

I find the older working classes and generally the 

. ~v' -Jl.n-jdi-akv toifipnLtffl'd 

questions and are often dissatisfied with the answers. 
And wauviong discussions In the middle of a busv 
aurgery. The others simply, fisten and do more what 
you ask. 

There are many such nuggets to be found in 
the hours of barely edited talk which 
Gathorne-Hardy has turned into print. So why 
ts the book so often irritating and even tedious 
at times? I think because he has tried to do too 
much with 1 his material. Instead of allowing his 
recorded conversations to make their own 
points, he has used them as the basis for a 
comprehensive critique of family doctoring. ; 
and neither his; witnesses nor he, as their ama- 
nuensis, have proved quite equal to the task. 
Thus he has divided hi$ text into forty-one 
chapters, a few headed by the names of the 
doctors whose words are recorded thereunder, 
but most of which purport to deal with subjects 
such as money, sex, private practice, death, 
drug companies, and other weighty issues. He 
has selected quotes from his informants which 
illustrate the theme, together with a few con- 
from the books he has read, and 
addedhisown superficial thoughts on the mat- 
ter; which ra not good enough. The section on 
the old, for example, begins with some quite 
nonsensical theorizing on the genetic basis of 
senescence, and contains the extraordinary 
statement that "The uijnQgenital system' in the 

• maIe l* almost ridiculously inefficient”/ 

• Oal bo r ne-Hardy makes the ' unfortunately 

whplly^erronequs claim that “post-thalido- 
. mide GPs prescfibe'more charily than their 
.older coUeagues. A “chapter’ 1 on the ftrnnid- 
able itaoh,l and ethical problem surrounding 
Portion and the prescribing of the pill for girls 
” Jtt * en consists of just over a single page 
of. ; bnef: quotes from half-a-dozen of his con- 
tacts He has not achieved sufficient under- 
standing of some qf the issues he treats.The 
trouble would seem to be that the doctors in- 

We ? not asked to address their 
minds diligently to particular issues, but that 
odd remarks, thrown put during the course of 
wide-ranging conversations, have been used to 
represent, considered opinions, and as a basis 
for some sweeping judgments and conclusions. 
Doctors is not the definitive work on the nature 
of general practice, but it is a fascinating re- 
velation of the nature of a self-selected group 
of.general practitioners. 




in more recent years that it has spread to 
Europe, where the fans arrive as a kind of 
pillaging army, exponents of a perverted pat- 
riotism. The unlucky young Tottenham fan 
who was shot dead last April in Brussels by the 
proprietor of a bar, when a group of supporters 
ran out without settling their bills, was in effect 
paying the price for all those hundreds of fans 
who had done the same before, not least in 
Spain, where they virtually lived off the land: 
or the supermarkets. As depicted by Williams, 
such fans have scarcely one redeeming quality. 
They are the lumpenproletariat, violent, 
drunken, amoral, easy and obvious prey for 
the sinister organizations of the Extreme Right 
which now court them. 

Their xenophobia is absolute. Kindness and 
tolerance are perceived as weakness. To the 
many cogent anecdotes provided by Williams, 

I would add one of my own. In Basel, where 
England played Switzerland in 1981, a young 
Swiss fan with two cans of beer in his belt 
approached a young English fan on the terraces 
and generously gave him one of the cans. The 
English fan summoned his friends, and they 
stole the other can. The hooligan fans in Spain 
thought the Spaniards “soft": until they made 
contact with a peculiarly spiteful police force. 

Perhaps in their next book the authors will 
dig deeper. As it stands the book is testimony 
to the psychoanalysts' complaint that sociology 
is a discipline without a dynamic. This 
xenophobia, which easily extends from the 
anti-coloured and antisemi tic \ feelings i com- 
mon in Britain to contempt for Latins or- 
Danes, is perhaps the reverse of such youths' 
manifest self-hatred. They come, as the au- 
thors point out, from environments in which 
violence is a commonplace response , and there 
seems nothing in their lives but violence. Foot- 
ball has allowed them the opportunity to prac- 
tise it, in fighting dans - giving them compan- 
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JAMES BUCHAN 
Thatched Village 

240pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £8.95. 
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A Farming Year 
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The English Farm 
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James Buchan’s Thatched Village rs a Cider 
With Rosie minus the poetry, a Lark Rise with- 
out the prose. The author, now a respected 
television producer, returns to Overton, the 
North Country, village of his childhood. Sixty 
years ago his mother, recently widowed in the 
Great War, had arrived to be village school- 
mistress and had stayed to become a local 
legend. Intellectually and socially over-qual- 
ified for her post she had taken on the “Coun- 
ter” in single combat. This meant voting 
Liberal, and even stopping the old warhorse 
from marching info lessons unannounced and 
demanding that the children sing for her. 
.Buchan remembers when a number of old 
chestnuts were first roasted. There is the one 
about the fox that evades the hunt by swim- 
ming out to the squire's boathouse and hiding 
“ its rafters; and the youthful yokels who, on 
their first visit to the cinema, jump up in panic 

Hghts f m: “ Let ' s & abt! Sooinat's 
odp! ’ His story has older girls with rustic ac- 
cents and hut -brown legs and his friends are 
called 1 Jippo, Crum, Leftie and Artie. Time 
moved slowly in Overton. It was brought by 
Bill the postman from nearby Ashborough. 
^en wmethmg caBed . Greenwich Mean 

SnntJ 1, f? ed V,a the BBC - * tmarkcd 

beginning of the end for regional independ- 
ence. i. r 

? e fam » iar . often sen- 
v! r ? er f L W,ft beguiling skill : he keeps 

}W k h h n T l0hl1 ^Herrington’s A Farming 
1 ear is beguiling in another way. It offers the 

nearo.' .raany town-dwellcr, may coma ,o a 
Sr ' C S7 r!a il 0n '^ th a hi « hl y intelligent 

tanner. Ch£mngton fartns 1,000/ dcres of 


ionsliip and status - wilh the minimum chi>» 
of being caught and punished. The hopeW 
ness, the deep insignificance of their lives m 
thus kepi uneasily at bay. 

The “solution" which the authors suggest 
vapid: “massive intellectual and material il 
vestment in lower working class communities’ 
Where the money is to come from, howexacth 
it is going to be used to any effect, are questW 
which perhaps they will try to answer in their 
second book. 

There is a silly appendix which sets oul,« 
random , brief accounts of disturbances at foot 
ball matches abroad, over the years, seveiald 
which are quite inadequately documented, ud 
few of which arc on all fours with the behavio* 
of the English hooligans. The point is surely 
not that English hooligans do not stand afoot, 
but that violent behaviour at football matchn 
was previously felt, in Britain, to occur onlyio 
other countries. 

The authors’ painstaking scheme for "M- 
ing the occurrence of hooligan behaviour by 
English fans at Continental matches" has t 
certain ingenuity, with its colour coding andfcs 
division of tickets into three categories -home 
supporters, English supporters and neutrals, 
but it is hardly relevant. The authors them- 
selves are quite aware that the game is not the 
thing, simply an excuse for hooligan fans top 
abroad and to create chaos. 

To say, as some do, that these are not "resT 
fans begs the question. They are, whether one 
likes it or not, the new type of fan, ofien 
attached to their team, but there far ibe 
"aggro" as well. What the Welfare State he 
done to them is to see that they do not want. 
They tend by and large to be well-built, mil- 
fed and vigorous, That their energies are so 
grotesquely misapplied is another, inlractaWt, 
matter. 


Hampshire chalk and is agricultural correspon- 
dent for the Financial Times. He is a ptirwp 
of good sense rather than rural idylls. “Ilgae 
me great pleasure", he writes of his lambs,’ to 
see them stretched out asleep on a warn 
afternoon, growing bigger every minute." Ifa 
book is partly a persona] account of how he 
makes the lambs and everything else ofl bit 
land pay. Month by month he describes te 
calendar of activities on his farm, but 
format is really an excuse for numerous Inter* 
eating digressions. He examines issues 
straw-burning, the reform of the ConuiUH 
Agricultural Policy and the “nuisaoce" d 
hedgerows, from a farmer's point of view- 
Conservationists are not going to agree with 
him but they ought to listen to him. He help 
one to understand, for example, the frostn- 
tions of the recurrence of sheep-scab which lie 
now banned pesticides, Dleldrin and AWn®- 
had at one time eradicated from EnglBW- 
These poisons are deadly and should hot « 
used, but the vast amount of extra vrarfc a- 
volvcd In avoiding them falls on farmers, ao) 
on wildlife enthusiasts. « 1 
Not being a parochial character, Cbe/n«|] 
ton lias great respect for the innovative ^ 
tinentai farmers from whom .Britain fro w* 
rowed so many ideas, the Danish pig handled' 
the Dutch dairymen and the ; iriiaglnalffe 
French. "To leam what good farmers.®®. 
French are", he admits, “is always a shattwj 
blow to the average British agriculturalist, jj 
also pays a kindly tribute to the itinerant 
farm-hands, forced from the security orfa* 
homes in order to feed their absent 
and upon whom many; forms in his area 
relied for piecework. "They were grand 
era, as emigrant Irishmen always a 
Ing Year, attractively illustrated with r” 
by Bernard Venabfos, is by far the 1 
atyy informative account of modern farml £ . 
have ever read. -uJL'oiai 

Ralph Whitlock’s The English Fm ^ E 
easy to read and beautifully present^, f . 
so many "histories of . . ." it spreads^® 
thinly, beginning with the Neolithfa Ag® . _ 
progressing through primary school nea 

like "The Iron Age" and 
Modem Times". Consequently,. 
lock finally reaches the cXJntetnpor^.-,^ ' 
about which he might have h^ soineW^ . j 

to 1 say; fie has ruh out bf Spack >K 

‘ > i -i i - i . , i.. . i i - r f-i:f • *.! ’ " : v r ' 
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PETER NICHOLS 

Feeling You’re Behind: An autobiography the 

242pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. « va :. 
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Peter Nichols had a pretty good start. In the ma< ?' 
road they lived in, in Bristol , his family was the agai ! 

first to have a car. He was educated at the ? rue 
Bristol Grammar School. Not quite Eton ^ r 
perhaps, but it had a headmaster that Nevill P ea ! 
Coghill thought the second best in the country, T g ! 
and likely to finish up at Harrow. The young A rcf1 
Nichols heard Sir James Jeans, W. H. Auden u- me 
and Tyrone Guthrie lecture, and saw “an actor m 
called Gielgud who only did Shakespeare". He B 6 1 ' 

was luckier than most people, despite one nS 
appalling trial; but this is a fact he has never 
learned. Misery is his companion nnd self-pity an ! 
his favourite sport. H! 80 ' 

ohan 

Caesar divided All Gaul into three parts. So drive 
does Nichols divide his book - Boy, Man, talem 
Father; and they are all gall . There once was an himst 

actor- Von Stroheim - who was advertised as It is j 
The Man You Love to Hate. Nichols repre- illusk 
sents himself a the Man Who Hates to be thingi 
Loved. He is brimming with spite. At a pub- Lead 
lication party for another author's work he sackv 
calls the guests “assembled drunks and dere- Deva 

licts”. The note thus happily struck persists suspic 
throughout Feeling You're Behind. The Niche 

Winner on points 


theatre, once so alluring, has lost its charm for 
him. His experience of being a money-making, 
popular and famous dramatist has left him dis- 
enchanted, and for this he would like to blame 
the people who have “done him down", 
“vainglorious directors”, filthy-tongued mana- 
gers and "numbskull actors". He has always 
made copy out of his family, and he does it 
again here. As in Forget-Me-Not Lane, he 
cruelly caricatures his father. He claims to en- 
joy recalling the Bristol of his youth; but his 
pleasure seems mainly to consist in remember- 
ing that his first acquaintance, a boy called 
Archie Leach, changed his name, went to 
America, became a famous film star, and that 
his mother was committed to the local asylum. 
The erstwhile Leach did in fact come back to 
Bristol, and buy the old lady a house in the 
swankiest part of the city. This Nichols admits, 
and adds that, though he has never met the 
man, he seems by report to have a “very Brist- 
olian character - secretive, close with money, and 
driven by non-conformist guilt”. No man of 
talent ever strove harder than Nichols to make 
himself appear dislikeabte, envious and mean. 
It is perhaps significant that he is devoted to 
illusionists - the chaps who make you see 
things that aren’t there. Significant also that 
Leach, when he worked on electrics, got the 
sack when he exposed at The Empire the Great 
Devant's secret mirrors. There could be no 
suspicion of sham about Leach. Not that 
Nichols perceives this. 


Julie Kavanagh 

LYNN SEYMOUR uid PAUL GARDNER 
Lynn: The Autobiography of Lynn Seymour 
358pp. Granada. £10.95. 

0246117907 

There haveramuy BMh WU BU6W 
Lynn Seymour, one an “authorized biog- 
raphy”, the other a photographic and critical 
tribute to her achievement as the Royal Bal- 
let's greatest dance-actress. Lynn is Seymour's 
own story, written In self-defence against those 
who typecast her as a promiscuous 1960s kook, 
and the opera house managements who, as if 
doubting her professionalism, themselves let 
her down. It sets out to expose the grimness 
that exists beneath the beauty and grace in a 
dancer’s life: in her case, the battle against a 
body that inflates itself at the first sign of stress; 
the illnesses that invariably coincided with first 
nights; the collapse of marriages (two) , and her 
difficult double role as a mother. It also gives a 
vivid account of her unconventional home life, 
where the “house guest" of the week may be 
asleep on the floor, detergent used instead of 
vinegar in the salad dressing and a kitten seg- 
mented in the washing machine - the fault of 
one of a stream of nannies. But at the book’s 
centre is the rather curious love story between 
Seymour and the choreographer .Kenneth 
'MacMillan. 

It began as a teenage crush, which the book’s 
semi-fictional style treats in Mills and Boon 
fashion: "Kenneth has quelque chose * I mur- 
mered lighting a cigarette and inhaling deep- 
ly." What MacMillan saw in Seymour was. the 
potential embodiment of his ideas: influenced 
by John Osborne, he had an ambition to make 
naturalistic ballets, and Seymour, he has said, 
is “as real as anyone can be on stage when 
wearing point shoes.” Her free, unorthodox 
way of moying (Seymour has never been consi- 
dered a true classical dancer), and her direct- 
ness as an actress, could make an audience 
forget the artificiality of the genre and allow 
them to concentrate on the character. MacMil- 
lan rechristened her (from Berta Lynn Spring- 
bett), plucked her out of the corps, and there 
began one 'of the most important collabora- 
tions in, English dance history. 

Both dancer and choreographerhave a dark 
side to their personalities (they were to share 
the same analyst), which" they draw on In 

■ psychologically turbulent ballets like Afiastn- 
sfo ; They jealously guarded their close private 
relationship, but it was never consummated. 

■ Professionally, they were to 'drift apart and 
eventually severed contact altogether after 
Seymour felt “betrayed” oyer Isadora, a role 

• *be says MacMillan liad promised her but then 


gave to someone else. We are left guessing 
why. 

It was Frederick Ashton who confirmed 
Seymour’s stylistic affinity with Isadora Dun- 
can in a wonderful solo which he devised for 
her , to five Brahms waltzes, as an evocation of 
the tlnncca \ K re membered seeingDuncao per- 

jmatLlSIy ""fared from “re- 
ses - albeit in sneakers - to prepare for her — 
performance of the Isadora solo at the Met’s 
celebratory gala in New York.) Ashton was 
also to provide for the world-we^ry Seymour 
what fa perhaps the perfect role fpr a mature 
ballerina -Natalya Petrovna, In A Month In the 
Country. No one except Seymour has con- 
veyed the complexity or the detail of this role. 

It comes as a disappointment to read that the 
slight agitation that gave edge to Natalya's 
lethargy at the beginning of the ballet was 
caused by Seymour's dread of the intricate first 
solo to come; and that Stanislavsky’s advice for 
playing Turgenev was behind the brilliant 
gradations of emotion in her performance. 

Do we want to know personal details like 
this: shouldn’t the dancer be Indistinguishable 
from the dance? Yeats would have hated the 
kitchen-sink tone of the book, arid possibly 
also the blunt realism of Seymour’s dancing - 
“I spit upon the dancers painted by Degas" he 
wrote, “above all upon that chambermaid 
face." Seymour, doing p/fes to the rhythm of 
her washing-machine and with a face like an . 
upside down teacup (her description), is a 
travesty, of his ideal. But what he and the Sym- 
bolists loved was the dancer’s abstract quality, 
her power of suggestion and, when Seymour fa - 
on stage - this exists, despite everything. A ( 
friend is quoted ih her book as telling her: 
“Your dancing revesls things you aren’t even 
aware of.” . _____ 

Among other curiosities in Accidental Times: a 
selectidn of bizarre and amusing Victorian flcc/- 
dents from The Times, compiled by Jane Lam- 
bert and illustrated by Bill Tidy (136pp. Allen 
and Unwirn £7.95. 004 80804111). we learn ' 
that id 1843 a threaded darning needle thrust 
Into the forearm of a young woman from Aber- 
gavenny emerged. from her ankle some weeks 
later— still threaded and “much smaller than 
When it went in", that in 1839 at the Versailles, 
theatre, during the performance of the Son- 
neur de Saint Paul the principal actor knocked 
a hairpin from an actress’s head and dtove it 
with great violence through the eye of the 
prompter whose sight, however, was subse- 
' ouently unimpaired and that, on July 15, 1846 
Sir Robert Peel was absent from the House of 

Commons having, “incautiously rested his foot 
on a china ba$n ... , the bottom broke leaving ; 

him severely' wounded." ' ! / ' 


to other words, it is quite possible that in 
Feeling You re Behind Nichols is (perhaps un- 
consciously) playing a game with us. He may 
not be anything like so disagreeable us he tries 
to make out. There are symptoms of respect 
for the character of Stanley Baxter, with whom 
he appeared in an army concert parly in the Far 
East, and an approach to tenderness in what he 
says about his wife, which suggest that this is 
more than likely. Any man who has endured so 
terrible an experience as that revealed to the 
public in A Day in the Death of Joe Egg may 
well have his outlook upon himself and the 
world disorientated; and the traumatic effect 
of the experience must be increased by the fact 
that it is to this that Nichols owes not only his 
bitterness and despair, but also his fame and 
his fortune. A man who has undergone so aw- 
ful an affliction, and seen this awfulness in 
another person near to him, cannot be ex- 
pected to take n conventional view of auto- 
biography. 

Feeling You’re Behind is thus in subject a 
book that appals. But to leave it at that is to 
ignore a vital principle of art. What matters is 
not what you write about, but how you write 
about it. There is a gulf set between subject and 
form. A. C. Bradley, in his innugural lecture as 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, declared that 
“Shakespeare’s knowledge (and] his moral in- 
sight, Milton’s greatness of soul, [and] Shel- 
ley s ‘hatred of hate’" had, as such, no connec- 
tion whatever with the aesthetic value of their 

Falling star 

Bruce Hepburn 

DOLLY SHEPHERD and PETER HEARN 
When the ’Chute Went Up . . . ,:The 
adventures of an Edwardian lady parachutist 
171pp. Hale.£9.25. 

0709015518 

parachute jump by a womaH 1 ‘1 /y 
until a century later that her feat was emulated 
in England by a woman. When Dolly Shepherd 
took to the skies clinging to a trapeze attached 
to a parachute suspended beneath a balloon in 
1904 it was still anyone's guess whether she 
would land feet first or plough a long and lone- 
ly furrow. 

Dolly Shepherd was working as a waitress in 
the old Alexandra Palace when her mettle was 
recognized by Samuel Franklin Cody who en-: 
joined her, rather unnecessarily, to stand quite 
still while he shot an egg off her head. Impress- 
ed by her sang-froid, Gaudron invited her to join 
his troupe of aerialists who Were then all the rage. 
After her first jump there was no holding Doily 
back. For the next seven yi'ars'when not going up 
she was coming down, more or less Iri one piece. 

While not Impervious to the adulation which 
her exploits excited (she was given chocolate 
cake by Peel’s grandsoh and embraced by a 
! duchess in the space of one afternoon) she 
accepted that pioneers have to pay for their 


work. Neither had venereal disease any rele- 
vance to the artistic merit of Ghosts, and Cle- 
ment Scott made a fool of himself for not 
realizing this. 

This has to be remembered in considering 
Nichols’s autobiography. The work is no mas- 
terpiece, but it has considerable literary merit, 
never greater than when it is morally most 
questionable. It is monstrous that Nichols 
should mock his father so unmercifully, but by 
doing so he makes him a great comic character. 
Several passages are in execution — for exam- 
ple, the moving account of an entertainment 
for the troops in Bristol - as accomplished as 
the marriage which Nichols effects between the 
greatest and most solemn of music and the 
searing events in his finely conscience-disturb- 
ing Passion Play , or his union of the ludicrous 
and the sublime in the funeral of the foul- 
mguthed sergeant in Privates on Parade. The 
whole book is as vivid as it is bitter; and it is as 
bitter about politics and international relations 
as it is about private life, as when Nichols says 
that America is “like a landlord from Dickens; 
they made us pay every penny of our debts and, 
having robbed us, knocked us down and left us 
bleeding". Even the dead, the irrelevant dead, 
are savaged, for Mr Nichols presents us wilh 
a poem by Siegfried Sassoon (n poem that 
drives home the stiletto) which is as wound- 
ing to Rupert Brooke as he himself is to 
Archie Leach, whom you know as Cary 
Grant. 


pleasures. She was retrieved from a tree by a 
bishop of Hereford and extricated from a 
barbed-wire fence, on which her costume had 
been ripped to ribbons, by an embarrassed 
young man hiding behind his overcoat. When 
in danger of being carried up into the strato- 
sphere she kept up her courage by a rendering 
of “Pale Hands I've Loved Beside The Shali- 

fltnifl jgg H l UU'W j *1 1 ' S, ti n < <Uui '> 

effecting the first mid-air rescue of a colleague. 
Told that she would never walk again, she 
made her next jump two months later after 
receiving rudimentary electrical treatment 
from an enterprising practitioner. But then qf 
course, as she said, she was "no stranger, to. 
bumps", having recently nearly dashed herself 
to death against a locomotive which “roared 
beneath her like a maddened beast”. 

• Her career ended in 1912 as abruptly as It 
had begun. Over Southgate she heard a voice 
from the heavens saying, "Don’t go up again or 
you’ll be killed.” She didn’t, and she wasn't. 
She died last year aged ninety seven, after 
adventures in both world wars about which she 
could well have told us more, leaving this en- 
dearingly jaunty accoun t of her exploi t s to con- 
found the shades of the editor of the Stafford- 
shire Sentinel - whose like is always with 
us - who thought there ought to be a law 
against it. 


ve you iioa rd ‘ ■ ' : O 

ENGLISH ALEHOUSE/* 

is the winner of the 1 983 Whitfield Prize ■ 

Awarded by the Royal Historical Society for the beat work of English or 
Walsh history published In the UK by an author under 40.) 

Peter Clark's super book on the Englteh Atehouso has been awarded the prestigious 
Whitfield Prize. A splendid subject In ha own right, this rich and entertaining account 
does it full justice. Essential for social and local historians. It rinakes fascinating reading 
for anyone Interested In the everyday lives of qur forefathers, 

"Quite simply, Mr Clark cannot have left anything for anybody else to do on the 
subject ," — Tfm Times Educational Suppfemont ■ 

THE ENGLISH ALEHOUSE AVAILABLE NOWt 

S . , Por further Information pteose cCrtacl 

r Paler Clark , C^hofVwBurrofl.Prdrnoitan Executive, 

£9.95 net Paperback ■ Longman House, Burnt MB, Hariow, Essex 

3 86 pages 10 pages. of platen O682608356: . CMZ02JE. 


AVAILABLE NOWt 

For further Information please cCntscl 
Catherine Bunett, Promotion Executive, 
Longman House, Burnt MB, Harlow, Essex 
CMZ02JE. 
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Remainders 


E ric Korn 

In York for a Book Fair timed to coincide with 
the Festival: but there was so much happening, 
.from Everyman to hologram, that no one 
wanted to come out of the sunshine and inhale 
book-dust, so time hung heavy on my hands as 
it does, but more picturesquely, on York's, and 
I truanted off to Jarvik, the excavated and 
reconstructed capital of the Danelaw, rehabili- 
tated, re-animated and sonetlumiered, and puf- 
fed as Britain’s number one tourist attraction, 
designed to blow the cobwebs off old dry- 
bones archaeology and bring the past into the 
sparkling new Now! world of Leisure and Fun. 

It was, absolutely, the Disneyinga Saga. 
First there was a room full of videos honking 
about Danish rape and violence, rather contra- 
dicting the new peace-loving “we-are-just-farm- 

ers-and-traders-trying-to-escape-Scandinavian- 

gloom" image that the Jarvik excavations have 
done much to substantiate. Then we hop 
aboard a “time-car'’ at the invitation of the 
voice of Magnus Magnusson, who is very near- 
ly an Old Norse, and are whisked backwards 
(nice touch that) past waxworks of persons in 
mini-skirts, in the New Look, in gas-masks, in 
General Strike Issue mufflers, back through 
successive I mean precessive eras of 
the past, each with their emblematic pop- 
historical figures and characteristic street cries, 
the Great War, the Good Old Days, the 
Nineteenth Century. The Eighteenth Century, 
the Olden Dayes, The Conquest (more sounds 
of GBH), the Dark Age. until we slow down 
and see and hear and even daringly smell the 
streets of Jarvik, with its workshops and huts 
and alleys, crafts and cries and verminous cats 
and raggedy-arsed children with picturesque 
deformities and turds and tar and rotting tur- 
nips. (How much was genuine simulated aro- 
ma and how much olfactory hysteria I was too 
culture-shocked to tell.) All kinds of busy 
scenes are figured and given authentic voice in 
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• : snhtehes of /quarrels arid ‘games and cbntem- 
•porary: politics and -song and 'spell* and goSsip 
(bat thankfully none of Disneyland’s nodding 
heads and waggling eyebrows) , the whole thing 
• worked out - the urchin Slengr is teasing his 
. half-sister Hildr out hi the street, and it is his 
fattier*? cousin Ormr who lias married theEn- 
■ glish squaw, Leoba, sitting in the hut grinding 
: herbs and grumbling in West Saxon - with the 
same passionate pedantry that others put into 
' the genealogies of Ambridge or MiddlerEarth. 
Aqd with the same paradoxical relation to real-. 
! Ity: the more life-like the less li ke ly. 

Yet it Is all .wonderfully beguiling, and I 


would like to look at some of it some more 
please: but Time’s alas wheeled chariot, hur- 
rying like an ever-rolling stream, driveth on- 
ward fast and stoppeth for no man and, 
moreover, hath a wallet at his back; so a very 
few minutes after paying your two pounds to 
the ferryman, you are dumped back into the 
present, with a small but excellent museum and 
a large but expensive souvenir shop to beguile 
your pilgrimage. In the shop the best things are 
hnefatafl , a sort of Berserker chess set (I think 
the invaders always lose, but that may be be- 
cause I play too ludily) and the published 
text of the soundtrack, Jomkinga Saga by 
Christine Fell, published by Cultural Resource 
Management of York at a modest 60p, with the 
text in English and Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Norse, with solid but unpretentious notes and 
explanations, with runes and cartoons and 
artfully translated puns: “Allkitiretha dlkStir, 
all-happy or ale-liappy7” Gtlnnvor asks her 
hung-over brother Gamall; and the seamen's 
speech is full of kennings. on the current theory 
that superstitious sailors don’t like to name her- 
rings or hawsers by name. (Philologists unfamil- 
iar with modem Yorkshire religion will assume 
that “peculier” is a misprint, but it is not.) 

Shoving the public into a sort of intellectual- 
ized ghost- train and wheeling them past the 
exhibits has two advantages from the exhibi- 
tor’s point of view: it gives him control over 
what the customer sees, the sequence, the 
angle, the duration, turning every Keeper of 
Antiquities into a potential movie director; 
and at the same time it gives him, to the joy of 
the accounts department, a uniform (and in- 
creased) throughput, getting rid of the laggards 
who want to moon around staring unprofilably 
at the goods on view and asking technical ques- 
tions. 

★ ★ * 

The Duke of Devonshire, short of a few 
readies, as which of us is not, for a set of new 
cushion-covers, shoes for the kids, that sort of 
O. th-vfeHHV 

. high- grad e ju mb l© Q f that nature. Approaches 
British Museum. “Thought: you might like to 
have thbae few bits and bobs for ypur coliec- 
tion, say five-and-a-half million, shall we, 
frames alone must be worth that". 

“Five-poirit-five Mega-nickers, you must be 
joking", ripostes the BM, “not a bean over 
five million and I must be soft in the head at 
that, I’ll probably catch hell from Her In- 
doors.” . 

‘‘No deal”, says the Duke, and puts the lot in 
auction where it makes £21 million,’ that’s 
£19^ before tax, but after giving Mr Christie 
his richly, deserved tip. 

Poor old Devonshire Is heart-broken, 
^according to the press.. “I deeply regret” . his 
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Grace is quoted as saying, “that the drawings 
did not go to the British Museum." 

Not, I would guess, exactly. Wasn’t it, hon- 
estly now, more along the lines of “1 dee 1 dee 
deeheehee. I (chuckle, gulp) deeply regret 
(giggle hm hm) that the drawings (holioho 
chumpf) did not go to the Bee and Boo the Bu 
Bu Bu (£19.6— £5-5=£14. 1 ) Bu omigosh . . 

★ ★ ★ 

But London is to have a Disneyland of its very 
own. The Central Electricity Generating 
Board, finding itself with a redundant Bat- 
tersea Power Station on its hands (rebarba- 
tive handful), had thegood idea of organizing n 
competition to find the most creative, edifying 
and profitable (or at least not loss-mnking) way 
of preserving and using this friendly if unlovely 
landmark. The results, however, suggest that 
the judges, if not the entrants, have been going 
a bit heavily at the jimson weed, the nutmegs, 
or the cohoba (a hallucinogenic snuff from 
Haiti). 

The winners are organizers of a theme park 
in the Midlands, and they propose something 
similar in Battersea, with all the fun of the fair 
that has been a local tradition since the Thames 
last froze. 

So far, so fair. “The pure basic architecture 
will be left uncluttered and untrammelled”, 
according to the company mouthpiece, A. S. 
Pokeperson. Part of the untrammelling will 
consist of an ice-rink dotted with artificial is- 
lands and traversed by dainty bridges, and a 
“gondola-ride" (I suppose he means a ghost 
train, but we do need a new word) with 17,000 
figures in sixty animated tableaux, “illustrating 
the British Empire". (17,000: isn’t that roughly 
the population of Periclean Athens, by the 

by?) • , 

The Great Turbine Hall, a pinnacle, so they 
tell me, of industrial Art Deco, which everyone 
is anxious to preserve, will become a celebra- 


who found two dead dolphins and a robin red. 
breast, and disappeared without trace (it m 
lie) in the early days of December. 

In the interim it had been claimed for Britan 
by one Captain Senliouse, doubtless an anaj. 
tor of the well-known bookman-publisher, sr] 
given the nnme of Graham Island or possibly 
Hotham Island. But “the patriotism of the Sici- 
lians was however highly excited by this 
achievement within sight of their shores; tsA 
those sons of Etna, embarking from the neigh- 
bouring; port of Sciacca, retook what they cm- 
ceived to have been Nature’s gift to thu 
sovereign, and planted the flag of the King of 
the Two Sicilies upon the Island”. Shortly be- 
fore it vanished, it was announced in the Offi- 
cial Gazette that it had been named Fernanda 
(or Fcrdinandea) “in honor of the monarch of 
Etna and Vesuvius". Meanwhile the Freni 
had named it lie Julie, and doubtless put ini 
claim as well. Who Julie was I do not know.bai 
Hotham was an Admiral, and Sir Jam 
Robert Graham was First Lord of the Admin!, 
ty. Having had one island scuttled under Mm, 
he was awarded the sticking out bit of Anton- 
tica which was found by Biscoe in Februiy L 
1832; nevertheless, he resigned in 1831, \ 
allegedly over the Irish question, but actually, 
one supposes, in a fit of vulcanological pique. 
Graham Land, which still bears his name, is ' 
currently claimed by Chile and Argentina is 
well as HMG, and the moral of all this.ifmonl • 
there be, is that journeys end in lavas meStinj | 
and what’s to come is still unsure. £ 
It’s a sobering thought that if the sooiii | 
hadn't been washed away by the waves, ik i 
Task Force might have sailed to the Med soi | 
we’d all have been enthusiastically deriding & | 
Sicilians and mourning the electoral consap J 
ences of the Ferdinand Factor. J 

★ ★ ★ ,f- 


tell me, of industrial Art Deco, which everyone { are a „ ite dea r in yourowaoWs jfc 

is anxious to preserve, will become a celebra- ^ FerdinandS| of whom tbere m m \ 

rudder and and a mainsail, tate of the transitory pumice, Was not Fed- 

or handing ..Westminster Abbey over to the nand 1 of Austria, “ der Gtltige”, roughly Fn- 
Brotherhood of Anubis to take loving care dinand the Harmless, (even though be w 
of;.'.. ' 'i- married to a daughter of the King of Sardinia 

Ms Ge Poulter: What better way to restore tl,e onc who > advised against a dumpling bjfik 
the true natural religion, corrupted by the Royal Dietician (they were sheltering from flu 

crude mechanistic dualisms of the patriarchal rafn ‘ n a peasant’s humble dwelling, 18* 

Hebrews, or S/Hebrews as we prefer to call princes in a ballet), whinged “Kaiser bin i>d 

them, Here in DOGHEAD (Disciples Of Gala, Knfldel mtiss i’ haben" ("I am the EmpfW. 

Horus, Enkidu And Demeter) we see Anubis’ and 1 must hnve the dumpling”) whkfc-nyay 
as representing an organic fusion of the worlds sources - became a Viennese proverb; nor ^ 

of man and nature, the human and the canine, his contemporary, Ferdinand VII of Spw. 

.. .. « with his whims which "were sometimes no* 

buffoonery but were at times lubricious 8 
ferocious". 

Nor wns it Ferdinand I ("Don Ferrate") “ 


iiuiimii aim UI9 UiUJlIlC, 

into a unit, that’s an un-it, as opposed to the 
metallic ittiness of 


Myself: Yes. Moreover there will be a creative ferocious", 
play-area called “The World of Dickens". I Nor wns Ferdinand I ("Don Ferrate") 1 * 
presume this is Isambard Dickens, AMICE, Nnples, nor Ferdinand I, Emperorof the 

designer of the Dickens commutator and tire- crowned nt Stuhlweissenberg in 1527; it 

less campaigner for electrical safety. If these be not Ferdinand I “el Gentil” of Portugal® 

the winners, what, one wonders, were the de- Ferdinand I “el Magna" of Castile, nor 
signs rejected as less practical and appropriate. nnnd * de Antequera of Arngon, nofc* 8 ?™ 
A dinosaur farm? A thousand-foot statue of Sir d * nand I of the Two Sicilies who was also Fcrfr 

Francis Younghusband in yak butter7 An nand III of One Sicily and (pay 


equatorial rain forest? 
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I think it should be developed as a Museum of 
Fernandean Art, Culture and Folk-Life, 


Ferdinand IV of Naples, “ignorant, il |bT " J. 
nddicted (o the lowest amusements and 
lighting in the company of the ^ azziirofl ^l f . 
No, it was Ferdinand II of the TwoSjaEa 

"whose free Hnd easy manners endeared to? 

the lazzaronf but not for long, as be 
authoritarian and became,- ^-from his ow* 


I thought you'd never ask. authoritarian and became,- from his ; 

l/Isola Fernandea or Ferdinandea (see View felling hisdtizens in answer ^ , 

■ of the Late Volcanic Islands by G. W. Smythe of h,s fiscnl P° ,lcies - Ferdinando Bom 
Cavaliy Officer in the Se^ci of thiSof “ — " 

Sardinia) made its imminent presence felt on Canoes, one temporary. Sic tW , r . 

June 28, 1831 by a submarine earthquake be- toUndj ' ; ' •" r 

hyeen Sicily and Pantellaria which roused the Among theawards presentsdat a recept^ r 
■252? r ^ v of Britanoia and JUpid. the Sodety of AuthS on ^ 

J 6nU5 . Anady0mene in 811 odour Cholmondeley Award for -. k ; 
Wd a 0f ddad fish !n of divided this year between Michael .I; 

° Tlieresiria on Michael Hofoiann and Carol,. js 

wijjl f?u V S ted on Jul y 22 by Captain Hawthornden Prize, which was • > 

the^PhilnmH ^ 6 Ra ^ d and Captain S ‘ riith Jonathan KeateS for his book ■ : 

r ? P ? rtS showed that Mo** (Edinburgh: Salaman 

°L thme su bmarine fires Somerset Maugham Awaitls, wtochw* ^ 
lh ?. aS 2 endld VICt0iy over ,heirf or- Peter Ackroyd for The Last ■ K 

ESS, of ‘he sea", in Wilde (Hanrish Hamilton), Timothy^. 

betw£n t Wh - Ch echo the lflte stru Sg le Ash for The Polish Revolution: ^ 

p ,an(indP1 “ tonianschools < Jonathan ai,d - ^ v; 

i * ® ' Indoor Park (Bloodaxe Booka)i.- | «< 

he,ght * “land was’ Trask Awari for a hon-expe«ra^S, 

^«djd to 'hm mated .mo ^ ta - flclion h,, divided 
November it was nsited by Sir Walter Scott -Frame and 
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Letter s 

Freud and Modernism 

Sir, - Neither Professor Prawer nor I have been 
guilty of distortion. B. Burgoyne (Letters, July 
6) is mistaken in describing Freud's comment 
on an Expressionist portrait as “joking and 
bantering”. That he was angry and in deadly 
earnest is amply borne out by the words he 
used in responding to Pfister’s book on Ex- 
pressionism, writing that these “madmen" had 
no right to cal) themselves artists. Moreover, it 
so happens that I sent an earlier essay on 
“Freud’s aesthetics” (Encounter, 1966), in 
which I inevitably discussed the same letters 
(though not in identical terms), to Anna Freud, 
who wrote in her generous reply: “Why is it 
such a rare occurrence that somebody catches 
really my father’s meaning i nstead of distorting 
and misunderstanding it? I have learned to 
become indifferent to the tatter, but I feel ex- 
cited and encouraged when the former hap- 
pens." 

It was neither Freud's fault, nor is it mine, 
that his private opinion of certain artistic 
trends resembled those subsequently pro- 
claimed by the evil fanatics who negated every- 
thing he publicly stood for. It was to these 
major issues, of course, that Thomas Mann 
addressed himself in the essay to which Mr 
Burgoyne refers. 

ERNST GOMBRICH. 

19 Briardale Gardens, London NW3. 

Sir, - Your correspondent B. Burgoyne 
is right to remind us that Freud's message 
“constitutes an appeal to human reason” 
and that he does not misuse his theory for 
reactionary purposes. I believe that as firmly 
as Thomas Mann does. But the letters (o 
Oskar Pfister and Karl Abraham which Sir 
Ernst Gombrich quotes on pl02 of Tributes do 
seem to me to show how dose his dislike of 
Expressionism and the modern art he encoun- 
tered in the 1920s brought Freud to the kind of 
wholesale rejection which one associates with 
those who later gave currency to the phrase 

utes nor f in my review said that he embraced' 
the theories within which the notion of “de- 
generate art” played such a baleful role , or that 
he ever expressed sympathy with those who 
propounded them,. ' = ’ . 

S S PRAWER. 

Taylor Institution, St Giles’, Oxford. 

Duhamel and V al6ry 

Sir, -Douglas Johnson, in his review (July 6) of 
Georges DuhamePs Le Livre de I’amertume, 
has repeated without question or criticism 
some gossip by Duhamel about Valfiry, whose 
memory I reverence. It is said that when 
elected to the French Academy he tried to get 
himself put on the Conseil Sup6rieur de Fln- 
struction Publique; what better member of that 
body could there be? But Duhamel thought 
Valfiry just wanted to be called “Professor". 
He was or had been or became Professeur en 
Po6sie in the College de France. And who had 
more right? Professor Johnson ought not to 
say, as he does at another point of his. article, 
“It would be idle to pretend that one does not 
derive pleasure from DuhamePs malicious- 
ness." Malice is not a pleasure, unless perhaps 
to the envious. 

PETER LEVI. 

Austins Farm, Stonesfleld, Oxford. 


'Pygmalion' 

Sif, - In a recent review (Commentary, June 
8), of a Shaftesbury Theatre production of Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Pygtnalion , Harold Hobson con- 
gratulated the company on its “bold and coM- 
mendabie feat” of presenting "ihe original 
text, unadorned either by music or received 
ideas". But the references which Sir Harold 
Subsequently makes to peter O’Toole’s utter- 
ances in the role of Higgins at the end of the 
play reveal that, at least at this point, the text 
followed by the company was not the original 

; l?ut tHe vastly inferior revised version of the 

play whiqh Shaw prepared as the Standard Edi- 
tion text 1 ,; published by, Constable in 1941., Its 
Adoption by Penguin in the same year gave this 
tevi^ed text further oii'rericy. • . ’ . 
Pygmalion was first published in German 
. translation fti 1913. TTie original English-ian- 
fc^ge version pf the plhy was published id two 
; and Tfverybbdy’s)^ late jin 


1914, and collected, with Androcles and the 
Lion and Overruled , in a book published by 
Constable in 1916. In this version the play has 
the following ending: 

MRS HIGGINS: I'm afraid you’ve spoilt that girl 

Henry. But never mind, dear. PD buv you the tie 
and gloves. 

higgins: (Sunnily) Oh, don't bother. She'll buy cm 
all right enough. Goodbye. 

They kiss , Mrs Higgins runs out. Higgins, left alone, 
rawte /ifa cash in his pocket; chuckles; anil disports 
himself in a highly self-satisfied maimer. 

The text which Shaw prepared for the Stan- 
dard Edition incorporated revised sequences 
from the film scenario, a version of the work 
which, as Eric Bentley rightly argued in his 
Bernard Shaw (2nd British edn, 1967. p 85), is 
structurally weak in comparison with the “sing- 
ularly elegant” original. In this revised version 
Shaw attempted, with unhappy result, to clear 
up the ambiguity of the original ending by pro- 
viding Higgins with the following last speech 
and action: 

HiaaiNs: Pickering! Nonsense: she's going to marry 
Freddy. Ha ha! Freddy! Freddy! Ha ha ha ha ha!!l! 
He roars with laughter as the play ends. 

The existence of the revised edition of the 
play clearly presents a difficult editorial prob- 
lem. Dan H. Laurence in his edition of the play 
in The Bodley Head Bernard Shaw ; Collected 
Plays with their Prefaces (1970-4) followed 
normal editorial practice in adopting the au- 
thor’s revised text. But it is none the less re- 
grettable that a seriously botched version of 
the play was thus more fully established as the 
accepted text. The original English text of 
Pygmalion is available in the well-known, one- 
volume collection. The Complete Plays of Ber- 
nard Shaw. Unfortunately that volume is now 
not so often found on bookshelves as it used to 
be. 

Harold Hobson’s review of this production 
of Pygmalion brings into focus a more general 
problem with regard to the texts of Shaw's 
plays. Shaw constantly revised his writings, 
a^j^mg^fhi^wo rks^ (Gerte vd, for example) 
tory. Yet, despite the iaci'tRSfHltfflTlUliilllili im, 
two reputable collected editions of the dra- 
matic works, the Standard and the Bodley 
Head, the student of Shaw still has no conve- 
nieh’t wfiy of finding out about the evolution of 
the texts in the process^ of revision. As the 
Shaftesbury Theatre production apparently 
shows, this can be crucially important in the 
theatre as well as in the study. 

A. M. GIBBS. , „ , 

School of English and Linguistics, Macquarie Uni- 
versity, North Ryde, New South Wales, Australia. 

Robert Schumann 

Sir, - It takes a highly specialized psychiatrist 
to claim that a man who had a genital lesion 
and showed classical symptoms of syphilis over 
the next twenty-five years before dying insane 
in 1856, was really just suffering from “what we 
would now call a bi-polar (manic-depressive) 
affective disorder”. Peter Ostwald (Letters, 
July 6) offers no reasons or evidence at all for 
his own opinion. He does not even mention 
Eliot Slater’s medical and psychiatric review of 
Schumann’s illness ( Robert Schumann, ed 
Alan Walker, revised edn 1976, pp 406-17) 
with its surely very strong arguments for syphi- 
lis, or the diagnosis from the leading neurolog- 
ists Drs Henson and Urich (BMJ , April 8, 1978, 
p 900) of “organic brain disease" by 1854. 
Whether or how creativity might have been 
thus affected Is certainly debatable; but it is fair 
to point out that Menuhin's effusive assess- 
ment of the Violin Concerto (1853) would not 
have been shared by Brahrris or Joachim, wfio 
jointly suppressed that work as, unworthy. 

ERIC SAMS. •. • • ■ 

32 Arundol Avenue, Sanderstead,. Surrey. 

Poetry and Rhetoric : 

Sir - John MOle (Letters, June 1’5) is surely 
right in attributing the origin of Heaney’s 
dictum ^ Preoccupations to Yeats. \Vhere m 
Yeats’s prose can it be found? I have looked In 

To be fair.to both poets, we must Understand 
Heaney’s borrowing in the light of Irish 
politics. Heaney is saying that a poet's first 
responsibility i« to. his imagination, not iq.a 
specific socialideal or morality- "You have to 
. .be irud to your own Sensibility, for the te king of 


feelings is a sin against the imagination.” Pure 
Blake, pure Coleridge, pure Yeats. Yet taken 
out of context, it docs seem simplistic to divide 
sheep from goats and consign poetry to the 
quarrel with oneself and rhetoric to the quarrel 
with others. Isn’t rhetoric instrinsic to a lot of 
poetry, including that of Shakespeare and 
Yeats? And even if we grant that poetry is often 
out of the qunrrel with ourselves, surely there 
exists a poetry of celebration or description 
which doesn't quarrel with anything? Or even, 
given the quarrel, hasn't (hat quarrel tradi- 
tionally been as much with Fate or God or with 
the human condition as with self or others'* 
ANNE STEVENSON. 

30 Logan Street, Langley Park, Durham. 

'The Scientists of the 
Strange' 

Sir. - Peter Kemp (Commentary, July 6) has 
fallen slap bang into the trap set for Highstick- 
er, the disbelieving millionaire, in my play The 
Scientists of the Strange. Briefly it is this: if an 
ass or a villain looks into a mirror, he can't 
expect an Apostle to look back. Highsticker 
invented the communication "Take it with a 
grain of salt” precisely because that was what 
he wanted to hear. 

Similarly, Kemp gels the play's central dis- 
position wrong. He says that the play insists on 
"the nebulous nature of the material world". It 
would be strange if I wrote a play so much 
against my manifest beliefs, as expressed in my 
published writing. If he listens again he will see 
that I insist on the actuality and inescapable 
importance of material phenomena, and on 
their close observation, whatever conclusion 
people may come to about them because of 
their religion. If the myth of the religion is 
coherent and strong, whatever its oddities, it 
will assist them to live in relationship to the real 
world. If, like Highsticker, they will not be- 
lieve in anything, then the religious will look 
unproductively weird, as It apparently does to 
this reviewer. 

mnfmniBRfl nf the ntev is not, as Kemp 
Highsticker, but the hymn to water W 
fogou. I doubt whether he will find that lacking 
In “imaginative resonance" if he listens in rela- 
tion to the whole play. as he should- I cannot 
see that drawing analogies between wave>o- 
tion In Water, Wood arid electromagnetism is a 
neglect of the “material world”. Has Kemp 
never heard of wave-mechanics? Again, he 
gets it superstitiously back-torfrorit when he 
says “The play’s repealed references to vairylng 
transmission speeds seem designed to demons- 
trate that, if tuned into property, the cacopho- 
nous phenomena of life will clearly unreel their 
occult significance.” The play demonstrates 
the converse: if the “occult phenomena" are 
tuned into properly, they will reveal their life 
significance. As Gerald Massey wisely re- 
marked, the mysteries were instituted to guard 
the marvels of the commonplace (water, for 
example) from the abstractors who would de- 
value them. 

Kemp is right about one thing, though. The 
sound-effects which I requested the BBC to do 
as part of my stage-directions were indeed a 
“resounding triumph" in Brian Miller's splen- 
did production. I hope there will be a repeat so 
that these can be relished again and Kemp's 
inaccuracies confounded by closer, less sdlemn 
and more responsible listening. 

PETER REDOROVE. 

Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Bibliographical Practice 

Sir, - Ronald Aylirig asks (Letters, June 22) 
why I query the inclusion of items published in 
auctioneers’ and booksellers’ catalogues in sec- 
tion C of Woolmer’s bibliography of Lowry. 

First, let me assure hi min this particular case 
the 'citations are to partial quotations from 
Sotheby’s and other similar catalogues. (I dis- 
cern from Mr Ayling's letter that he would 
probably agree; with me to Exclude such items 
from !a section C.) 

I will try td deal with the general point ih 
more detail. First, 1 believe the purposo of nn 
author bibliography is to establish according to 
accepted standards of description the biblio- 
graphical canon pf what a particular author 
wrote' and published - or what his literary heirs 
and assigns subsequently released for. publica- 


tion after his incapacity or death. The bibliog- 
rapher's task is to list completely, to describe 
accurately and, most important, to organize 
this information to display what he considers to 
he Ihe principal characteristics of that work, 
and to do this for convenient reference for 
future scholars A convention has grown up of 
organizing the material by various lettered sec- 
tions and section A usually lists whole books by 
an author, section B books which he has edited 
or to which he has consciously contributed, and 
section C those items originally published in 
periodicals, many often not subsequently col- 
lected into books. I take the view that anthology 
printings of items reprinted from periodicals 
should not be listed in section B of an author 
bibliography even though they may be first 
book appearances. I also take the view that 
adventitious, surreptitious or even illicit print- 
ings of parts of letters, documents, etc not 
designed for publication and printed in auct- 
ioneers' and booksellers' catalogues do not 
merit inclusion in a section C in an author 
bibliography organized by these lettered con- 
ventions. I prefer to relegate them to some sort 
of limbo in an appendix (they must, of course, 
be listed somewhere). In fact, what I am advo- 
cating in a convoluted sort of way is a variant 
on the doctrine of “authorial intention” and I 
am sure that Mr Ayling realizes just how com- 
plex this isl 

In case lie has missed them there are a num- 
ber of recent contributions to the vexed subject 
of author bibliographies, notably David 
McKitterick's note in The Book Collector 
(Winter 1983), Dan Laurence’s pamphlet A 
portrait of the author as a bibliography (1983), 
Professor G. T. Tanselle's “The arrangement 
of descriptive bibliographies" ( Studies in Bib- 
liography, vol 37, 1984), and, on authorial in- 
tention, James McLaverty’s fascinating article 
in The Library for June 1984. 

Of course, if Mr Ayling sticks to what might 
be called the "Purdy solution” then many of 
these problems of classification melt away. 

B. C. BLOOMFIELD. 
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Sir, - In Susan Sontag’s essay on travel litera- 
ture (June 22), it is odd that her solitary refer- 
ence to material on harem lifeshouldbe“inthe 
1850‘s the intrepid Martirieau actually visited 
two examples of a ‘Turkish’ harem". Superior 
to Ms Maitineau both in substance arid style, 
and more than a century earlier, are the reports 
on Turkish harem life “from within" by the ^ 
intrepid Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
NEDPOLSKY. 

143 West 4th Street, New York. NY I00I2. 

Susan Son tag asks us to point but that owing to 
an error In her typescript the word "ami-cbm- 
mimists" mistakenly appeared as ''communists" 

In her reference to the American foreign policy 
establishment. 

David Smith 

Sir, -If Lucy Ellmann’s introductory remarks 
about Stanley E. Marcus’s new book on David 
Smith (June 29) are right it might turn out to be 
•the first “first book on a subject [which] may 
leave some room for successors”, but has. to 
accommodate two predecessors as well, 
namely: Edward Fry’s extensive essay in the • 
Solomon Guggenheim Museum, catalogue, 
“Dayid Smith” (1969) and Rosalind Kra ass’s 
Terminal Iron Works (1971). Krauss, it should . 
be added, makes interesting use of Smith's 
sexual fantasies but stays utterly silent on the 
Issue of his diet. 

. MICHAEL BILLAM., 

45 Birkbeck Hill, London SE21. 

'The Cantiaci' 

‘ Sir, - John Wachcr in reviewing Alec Detsi- 
cas's The Cantiaci (July 6) mentions the “intri- 
•- gujhg" route of the London Roqd out of the 
Westgate; Canterbury. 

EVeri with a lower water-table the obvious 
route on a map is flooded with some regularity 
‘ tty this day: the Stour “goes up and down like a 
"Yo-Yo”, In Roman limes it Would hnve been 
: necessary to head for high ground by the quick- 
es [ route, ie, straight up what is now St Dun- 
sum’s Street. 

B. ;. WOOD. . 1 

. The King’s School, Canterbury, Kent. 
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Amiably erotic 

M arc Jordan 

Francois Boucher: Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints from the Natlonalmuseum, Stockholm 
Manchester City Art Gallery, until 
September 1 

The Nationalmuseum, Stockholm owes the 
quality and coherence of its Boucher collection 
to the tableaumanie of the eighteenth-century 
Swedish architect, diplomat and connoisseur 
Count Carl Gustav Tessin and his patron the 
~ Crown Princess Louisa Ulrica. For, as Denys 
Sutton emphasizes in his contribution to the 
catalogue of this small but brilliant exhibition 
(48pp. Manchester City Art Gallery. £2.80. 0 
901673 23 4), it was only the English whose 
acknowledgment of French artistic supremacy 
during the Rococo was grudging and grudge- 
ridden. Elsewhere on the cultural fringes, in 
Berlin, Madrid, St Petersburg, Stockholm, 
there was greedy consumption of the products 
of the Parisian ateliers. 

With the acuteness of n cultivated franco- 
phile Tessin early realized that though good 
French artists and craftsmen were dispersed 
throughout Europe, the best stayed at home in 
' the competitive and richly rewarding atmos- 
phere of Paris. Already in 1715 Tessin had 
made contact with Watteau and hig circle. But 
it was not until he settled in the city in 1739 as 
Sweden's ambassadeur extraordinaire that lie 
began collecting in earnest. He did so both for 
himself, pushing his resources to the edge of 
ruin, and for the new Royal Palace al Stock- 
holm for which he had overall artistic control. 

By this time Watteau was dead and BoucheT 
was the young star of the .art world. Under the 
patronage of Louis XV and Marie Leczinska 
(his greatest ally Mme de Pompadour was not 
yet on the scene) Boucher was fast becoming 
UUCiUiiiy 1XLG3 


[: ' Jeterny Treglowri 


SIMON GRAY 
The Common Pursuit 
;kr£j Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

■■ — ; — 

if ■ Leavis, of course, got his title from "The Func- 

* tion of Criticism", The critic, T. S. Eliot says 
• if ^ $rj • there, . “Should endeavour to discipline his per- 
A s ° lfia | 1 prejudices and cranks . . .and compose 
! ^ is differences with as -many of his fellows as 

jfcT . possible in the common pursuit of true judg- 
■}||» ment” . Simon Gray*? new play is not only ab- 
out .criticism; The story of the fortunes, over 
years, of a group of people who first 
meet to start a literary magazine In Cambridge 

I /in the early 1960s, concerns the whole machin- 

! ery of literature - writing itself, and publishing 
and teaching. But the subject remains the in- 
terplay of personality, personal relationships 
• and literary values. , < 

Leavi$ and Eliot have both contributed to 
the high moral tone with which Gray puts over 
those values, and their hierarchical arrange- 
ment; The ladder ascends straightforwardly 
from TV personality at the bottom, then 
. / teacher, publisher, loyal hack, blocked critic of 
V v geplua,. urtcornpromising editor -to ‘the mad 
, ihejtbpi Fie ^ clearly based on Robert 

■.•.•■Lowe|l ls,so-high'i^' the. empyrean that- he 
: nefer : descends to the stage!, though we hear 
about Kim, particularly in a moving scene when 
■;/ ibe editor, Stuart (a soberly understated per? 
fpirnahce by Nicholai Le Provost)* returns 
hom visiting him in hospital. There the poet 
gave him eight poems written specially for him, 
which turned out to be not poems but “‘eight 
shopping lists, on: eight pieces '.Of paper. A 
pound of apples, a calendar, a ball of wool, 
knitting .needles, Scissors, a -I forget what, oh, 
|:S3ig, a turvey-drop.’ ‘Whni’s atiiryey-drop?’ ■ r don’j 
if J I k n°w. On stage, meanwhile, no author deliv- 

Ijt| ers anything more worthwhile than a 40,000- 
III , word coffee-table book on 77ic? Great Religious 
lit Leaders of World History: an achievement 
pit i muted partly by the fact that most of it is clearly 
Ijlpj somebody else’s work, and partly because it 
pits-- comes immediately after the critic-geniiis 
nfPj Humphry’s admission that he can't finish his 


the decorative painterwhose agreeable, supple 
and seductive style was to dominate so many of 
the arts of the mid-century, from easel painting 
to tapestry and porcelain. It was natural that 
Tessin’s contacts and his impeccable but slight- 
ly conventional taste (his interest in Watteau 
seems in retrospect uncharacteristically adven- 
turous) should lead him to Boucher’s studio. 
Of the nine canvases and thirty-nine ’drawings 
in this show six of the paintings and twenty- 
eight of the wonderfully fluent chalk drawings 
were commissioned or bought direct from the 
artist, either by Tessin or Louisa Ulrica whom 
he advised. 

Strangely enough it seems to have been the 
less pictorial ly educated Crown Princess who 
had the more advanced taste. Tessin's prefer- 
ences were more old-fashioned in his liking for 
mythological subject matter and unregenerate- 
[y masculine in his demand that his paintings 
should have an explicitly erotic content. For 
Tessin it was the voluptuous display of female 
flesh that appealed. If the model was 
Boucher's pretty young wife (the middle-aged 
ambassador had a crush on her) so much the 
better. "Leda and the Swan", one of his ear- 
liest purchases, is a picture for an erotic gour- 
met; a true feast for the eyes. Two modish 
nymphs recline naked in a forest glade watch- 
ing with expressions of teasing honor an in- 
sinuating swrh, his neck and head pressing 
against Leda’s thigh. The girls are artfully piled 
into a curvaceous Rococo pyramid of flesh, 
and the inviting pose of Leda's companion 
must be one of the most daring in the history of 
art. But the picture’s true sensuality lies in the 
unexpectedly rich Venetian sonorities of its . 
colour and the tender fluidity of its brushwork; 
qualities all the more valuable because they 
become rarer as the fashionable demand for 
Boucher's work forced him to employ a large 
studio for mass production. 

/ r .'A 

book on _>Yagner, becau$e be has nothing of 
value to say . Great Religious Leaders has “a 
whole chapter” on Wagner. 

This is a clangorous irony, of a kind the play 
is full of. Simon Gray makes a lot, in particular, 
of juxtapositions between literary and biologi- 
cal (in)fertiUty. Stuart's wife has an abortion 
at just the time when, with his magazine fail-’ 
ing, he most wants a child; later he becomes 
infertile, then impotent, and she gets pregnant 
by his best friend, who has never previously 
assisted at any human, let alone literary, birth 
(though he was there when his cat littered). 
The Common Pursuit is somewhat over- 
shadowed here by Betrayal, with its sub-liter- 
ary infidelities: Harold Pinter is the director oF 
Gray’s play, as he Was of some of his earlier 
ones. Elsewhere, there is more than a flash of 
Frederic Raphael’s The Glittering Prizes. 

For all its mawkish patterning, though, and 
its borrowings, and the generally thin charac- 
terization and plot (the first scene and the epi- 
logue could easily go), the play both recalls 
and, In one way, improves on Gray at his pre- 
vious best - the Gray of Butley and Otherwise 
Engaged. It is often very funny indeed: 
whether in the one-liners (Nick’s claim that 
giving up smoking doesn?t make you live Ion- 
ge*. It only Seems longer), or in set-pieces like 
Stuart's answbripg the pfaone to a creditor at 
the office of ; The New Liferary Review and 
pretending tb be an Irish caretaker. And it also 
has less vituperation, moire warmth and gener- 
- ^particularly jn the depiction of Stuart, 
who obviously owes somethin* to Ian Hamil- 
ton),: than anything Gray: has written before. 

• As the title suggests, 'this is partly a matter of 
the play’s acknowledging what George Eliot 
^lls;"equlvplept centres of selF’. fiiirfey and 

Otherwise Engaged art fimnier, but they are 
essentially monologues. The Common Pursuit 
follows the trend of Close qfPlaymd Quarter- 
mdine’s Terms by concerning itself with mdre 
people, and recognizing the complexity of their 

separate claims on our sympathy, and each 
other's. There is a danger, here , of sliding into 
the complacencies of the kind of play one 
associates with Jack Hulbert and Cicely Court- 
neidge. Bi?‘ the general direction is one Leavis 
would rightly have approved. 



Bouchers “ Leda and the Swan", from the exhibition reviewed here. 

The sultry eroticism of the “Leda” is re- has a sophisticated fashion-plate vtrM of its 
placed in Louisa Ulrica’s elegant pastoral own. Boucher’s colour (a particular focus ol 
“Pensent-ils au raisins?” by an air of flirtatious Diderot’s indignation) is, at least in the early 

rustic gallantry, at once more discreet and, in canvases displayed here, though decorative 

its obvious descent from the files galantes of and idealized, perfectly plausible. Many of the 

Watteau, more up-to-date than Tessin's pic- fine chalk drawings of children, peasants and 
ture or the two exquisite overdoors “La Toil- animals observed directly from life, show Hut 
ette de Venus" and “Nymphes et amours au the fictitious pastorals and enchanted land- 
bain", originally from the Stockholm Royal scapes are based on a firm psp of nature^ul 
Palace. But the Crown Princess’s greatest coup Diderot’s strictures, coming from the cn j 
as a patron of Bouch er was to pers uade him to who did most to promote Greuze s inflated 
undertake a sbt 6f fom^BTOfll-Llluaa gumo to be comprehensive? 

the tims'" u **y» -^uu 1 damning, <>n iiuli'.'tmant nf the moral, SOCJB 

Very rare in Boucher's work - he and psychological as well ns optical content o< 

evidently preferred to leave them to slightly Boucher’s pictures. Few now share Diderot's 


.pedestrian specialists like de Troy. And indeed 
the Princess, after itiiich nagging, got only one 
of the promised canvases. Yet she had little 
reason to complain because “Le Matin" or “La 
Marchande de modes”, a small upright picture, 
is one of Boucher’s most delightful pointings. 
While still in the planning stage it Was de- 
scribed thus in a letter to Tessin: “Morning will 
be a woman who has had her hair done, is still 
in her dressing gown and amuses herself with 
looking at the trifles a milliner has spread out”. 
It is entirely characteristic of the artist and the 
patron that this charmed and charming vision 
of “the sacred rites of pride” has no satirical 
overtones. This is a world in which polish and 
amiability have something like the status of 
ethical absolutes. 

The spectre of a more rigorous ethicnl stan- 
dard haunts Boucher's reputation. Diderot, in 
a notorious attack on the artist In old age, 
accused him of having every quality, “except^ 
la v6rit6". One can counter this accusation in 
part by pointing out that “La Marchande de 
modes” with its closely observed display of 
contemporary furnishing, dress and bibelots 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 182 

Readors are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotation's which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
August 3. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first 
rorrect set of answers opened on that date, of falling 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into Consideration. 

Enjrics, marked “Author, Author 182" od the 
envelope; should be addressed to the Editor,' The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on August JO. 

II would there were no age between ten and 
three-and-twenly, or that youth Would sleep out the 
rest; tor there is nothing in between but Beilins 
nSuiiig 3 W,th CWId ’ wronBinB 1116 ancientry, stealing, 

2 «m° U T™' *h e youngsters are - unfortiinale?” 
... \*°' l hdy re only like all the. modern young, I 
ihjnk mysteries, terrible little baffling material.’’ 

3 The boys of the higher forms or the Charterhouse 

were then in the practice of taking their portion of 
meat from the younger ones, by the law of the 
strongest; and during part of the time that W- 

■ t* ** poriion ° f Bre “ d ■ w “ 


Boucher’s pictures. Few now share DJdprol’s 
.conviction that the good (or at least the useful) 
is an essential or even a desirable component of 
the beautiful. Yet it is sometimes difficult to 
forgive the lack of “seriousness” at the heart ol 
Boucher's galanterie. Seriousness, that Is to 
say, about the ubiquitous Rococo theme of 
love; seriousness that we typically defect fa 
Watteau as ironic contemplation and in Frago- 
nard as priaplc furor, but which seeins to be 
replaced in Boucher by a sense of agreeable 
relaxation. Hie one painting from Stockholm 
which might have tipped the balance in 
Boucher’s favour, Tessin's own favounto, 
"The Triumph of Venus”, was judged too 
fragile to travel. Yet this seaborne vision 
Mme Boucher, dewy-fresh in its handling, h# 
a sparkling, Affirmative, erotic Jole d* 
that, were the picture more widely tawM, 
would grently enhance Boucher’s reputation 
Under the circumstances it is churlish ^ 
criticize the organizers of this thoroogwy 
enjoyable exhibition (or its absence- But let ui 
hope that the Nationalmuseum's restorere^.' 
do something to stabilize the picture before tw 
Boucher retrospective in Paris in 1985 / 86 . 


Competition No 178 
No solutions were received. 

Answers: 

1 Two little hands that meet, . > - 

Claspt on her seal, ray sweet! 

Must I take you and break you, • .. . 

Two little hands that meet? 

Lord Tennyson; “The Window". - . 

2 “Pale hands, pink-tipped, like lotus bflds 

Op those cool waters where we used jo a ■" 

M — and I had afterwaWF dl^«d F ■ = 
whereabouts of the Shalimar, andwhy uie 
should have been the haunt of pale hands a#o 
addicted to them. n 

Antony Powell; Caspnova’s Chinese Rota 

chapter 1. ' L ■ 

3-The two friends shared a taste for 
which had no doubt been stimulated bya 
Mclnhold and Borel. Among other km c *- - ( 

“dcs ossements irnlnaieht surdes tables . PL. 
eux une main d’£corchd, celle d im ( 

parait-il, dont ie sang .el les muscles seen® .... 
collfcs sur les os biaocs”. ' ' 

Humphrey Hare; Swinburne, A. . 

Approach ; chapter 7 (on Swinburne 
sanlV •« ■ * • 1 
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The Conde and the Cardinal 


Robin Briggs 

J.H. ELLIOTT 

Richelieu and Olivares 

189pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50 

(paperback, £5.95). 

0521262054 

Almost exact contemporaries, strikingly simi- 
lar in their backgrounds, titles, political roles 
and ambitions, the Cardinal-due de Richelieu 
and the Conde-Duque de Olivares can also 
claim the more dubious distinction of having 
combined, as rivals, to keep Europe embroiled 
in a bloody and bitter conflict. Each minister 
dominated a well-intentioned but inadequate 
king by appealing to considerations of prestige 
and reputation, whose wholehearted pursuit 
must necessarily place the minister's abilities 
at a premium. J.H.EHiott's elegant and penetrat- 
ing study of the two great ministers (an ex- 
panded version of his Trevelyan lectures) cer- 
tainly belies its author's fears that “a compara- 
tive historical approach is always likely to 
promise more than it can deliver". In practice 
the approach has tended to liberate the author 
from that need to cover everything which has 
bogged down virtually all biographers of Riche- 
lieu; in the case of Olivares, whose defeat has 
proved historiographical as well as historical, 
we are still awaiting the first major biography 
from Professor Elliott himself. The need to 
keep the two statesmen and their nations in 
balance has encouraged an analytical tech- 
nique, stressing the many likenesses while 
probing for the crucial differences. The result- 
ing book is brief, readable, yet wide-ranging. It 
must be one of the year’s best tips for last- 
minute revision, but over a much longer time- 
span it should do excellent service in pushing 
students beyond the weary half-truths so famil- 
iar to teachers and examiners. Rather than 
offering a new orthodoxy, this pleasingly mod- 
est book has the great merit of raising ques- 

the reader with plenty to think about. 

Olivares and Richelieu both came to power 
as rather self-conscious advocates of “reforma- 
tion”, who proffered remedies for the long- 
term maladies afflicting the Spanish and 
French monarchies. To counter faction and 
obstructionism in court and government they 
relied on a clique of relatives and c rial it res, 
while appealing for more disinterested ideals 
of service to the public good. It would be hard 
to say which set of reform plans was the more 
total failure, in the sense of proving in- 
appropriate and inapplicable. Many will be 
surprised to find that Olivares was probably 
the more original and thoroughgoing, and cer- 
tainly the more pertinacious, in his reforming 
ambitions. As the author notes. Richelieu's 
apologists can easily treat this as evidence of 
his greater pragmatism; the Cardinal explicitly 
recognized that politics was the art of the possi- 
ble, coming close to making “necessity” the 
centre of his political thinking. Yet Olivares’s 
two decades of power provide many instances 
of flexibility on his part, and Elliott is able to 
argue persuasively that the gap in ability be- 
tween the two men was narrower than has 
often been thought. This is an admirable “re- 
visionist” stance, the more so when combined 
with a demonstration that Spanish decline can- 
uot simply be assumed. The obvious difficulty 
with this is that the higher one rates Spain’s 
capacities for survival, the more doubt must 
fall on Olivares's management of them, or the 
more credit go to Richelieu’s superior abilities. 
The only alternative is to follow Olivares's own 
opinion; always seeming to be rather baffled by 
Richelieu, he had finally to admit his rival's 
triumph, and understandably put it down 

largely to 1 luck. 

The attitude is -revealing, for it points to a 
mdre general flaw' in the; Conde-Duque's 
perception of reality. Many of Ills memoranda 
display a very acute sense of the inherent weak- 
nessesaf the Spanish monarchy; it wasjust this 
awareness which convinced him that only 
strong and determined policies would achieve 
anything. His analysis had deeper implica- 
tions, however, which he never really con- 
frottted. The monarchy was pursuing aggres- 
.rive and- bellicose policies whose main pur- 
ple, paradoxically, was defensive, to preserve 
■; Spanish Empire as it stoo(l. In. ^ucji,cir- 
■ rttofttauces fortune’s wheel was loaded against 


Spam; although in fact Olivares and Philip IV 
enjoyed their fair share of good as well as bad 
luck, there were differential effects. Military 
victories and the deaths of leading opponents 
never brought Spain any lasting advantage, 
whereas defeats pushed her further down the 
slope she was already finding too sleep. 
Elliott’s analysis of Olivares's attitude in 1627 
is more damaging to the Conde-Duque than he 
suggests. In order to force the Dutch into mak- 
ing concessions in the New World and the East, 
Spain was trying to push home her advantages 
in Europe in a fashion that was virtually certain 
to prolong the conflict. It is hard to see the 
argument against seizing the moment to secure 
European peace, and concentrating resources 
on the direct defence of the empire, if this was 
what really mattered to Spain. 

In fact 1627 brought what Elliott very 
reasonably thinks Olivares's most crucial 
error, with Spain's involvement in the Man- 
tuan War. The disastrous consequences of this 
ill-prepared adventure are well brought out 
here, but one might add that even had Spain 
won. it is doubtful whether she would have 
gained very much. A French defeat in northern 
Italy would not have endangered any vital 
national interest, and Richelieu could easily 
have laid the blame on the Protestants, whose 
reduction to obedience was just then raising his 
credit to unprecedented heights. It was also 
very unimaginative of Olivares to regard the 
due de Nevers as a French cat's-paw; his rela- 
tions with the French court were distinctly 
cool, while Spain and the Emperor had an 
enormous amount to offer him in 1627 against 
an undertaking to remain neutral as Duke of 
Mantua. As with the negotiations for peace 
with the Dutch in 1629, Spain would not make 
concessions until it was too late; it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that Olivares was an inept 
diplomat, not least through indecision at the 
crucial moments. 

d .w ith .Riche- ■ 

mies and finding allies. 'The Cardinal^' thp- 
lomatic ploys did not always succeed, of 
course; the attempt to use both Sweden and 
Bavaria against the Emperor could not survive 
Gustavus Adolphus’s triumphant campaign of 
1631. We know from his advice to Louis XIII 
after LQtzen that Richelieu thought another six 
months of life for the Swedish king would have 
been enough for France’s purposes. How far 
he was lucky in the King’s death at that battle 
seems a more open question than Elliott 
allows; there was a divergence between reli- 
gious and political interests here, which deter- 
mined Richelieu's attitude, but now seems 
largely irrelevant. Another campaign or two 
like those of 1631 and 1632 might well have 
made it superfluous for France to enter the war 
at all, without any necessary calamity for her 
interests beyond the Rhine. 

Such counter-factual suggestions are bound 
to remain controversial, and certainly one can 
construct scenarios in which the Spanish 
monarchy did faf better. For ail his problems, 
Philip IV still ruled over a vast empire, 
buoyed up by the revenues from Castile apd 
the New World. Even more important may 
have been the network of political , administra- 
tive and military organizations which held the 
Whole structure . together, and proved extra- 
• ordinarily durable. For several decades this 
external carapace of the monarchy seemed un- 
affected by the various forms of internal decay, 
despite the pessimism of many of its leading 
members; only after 1640 did it start to crack 
up under the strain of war. The prolongation of 
peace, at least in the style of the - Duke of 
Lerma, might hBve meant accelerated decline, 
so Olivares’s war policy was hot self-evifiently 
wrong, however bad its results. In practice it 
' does appear confused in both its methods and 
its objectives, never more so than in the period 
after 1631. By now all real hope of coercing the 
, ' Dutch into an unfavourable peace settlement, 
was lost, bo that it is difficult to see the point Of 
continuing Spanish military activity in the 
Netherlands and the Rhineland. Both Olivares 
and Philip IV appear to have been motivated 
. ■ more by a desire for revengeon France than by 
■ tmy rational calculation, of possible gala, bur 
! hot until 1648; would , Spanish policy-makers 
recognize the elementary truth that the.only 
,, r hope tot* victory against Franc® lay.ia Mquld^, 
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ing commitments elsewhere. By then it was loo 
late, whereas such a ploy would have been a 
very serious threat to France in the mid- 1630s. 
The underlying logic of the situation is re- 
vealed by the strange fact that the French 
armies won no major victory between Avein in 
1635 and Rocroi in 1643, while incurring sev- 
eral heavy defeats; in this same period Spain 
suffered the crushing strategic losses which 
Finally drove Olivares from power. 

For all Elliott’s cautious attempts to redress 
the balance, then , Olivares's reputation proves 
very hard to rescue, although no reader of this 
book is likely to doubt his very considerable 
abilities, or the resilience of the country he led. 
From 1627 on he never seems to have regained 
control of events, partly at least because his 
concern for reputation encouraged him to cling 
to untenable positions. There is also the troubl- 
ing testimony of 1633 from the English ambas- 
sador to Madrid that the Conde-Duque would 
habitually declare against his preferred policy, 
in order to insure himself in advance against 
failure. It does not sound the best route to 
rational decision-taking, and also casts an odd 
light on Olivares's apparently unlikely claim 
(after his disgrace) that he had always advo- 
cated peace. Some instances of similar duplic- 
ity by Richelieu can also be cited, but after 
1630 there was hardly any room For doubt ab- 
out his general intentions. Elliott may also ex- 
aggerate the extent to which his policies were 
“high-risk” ones, emphasizing the dangers 
from noble conspiracies, popular revolts and’ 
Spanish invasion. The last did threaten briefly 
during the Corbie campaign of 1636, but to 
claim that “Paris was close to falling” is surely 
unjustifiable. Despite the highly-strung Riche- 
lieu’s own temporary panic, the Spaniards had 
no serious chance of besieging Paris while the 
main French armies kept the field but refused 


battle. The invasion was only possible at all 
because the Dutch had exhausted their funds in 
an all-out spring campaign to recapture the 
vital fortress of Schcnkcnshans. lost the pre- 
vious summer to a surprise night attack, and 
had been compelled to stay on the defensive 
once this objective was secured; even so, their 
belated response to French appeals for help 
was enough to break up the invading force. 

The significance of aristocratic and popular 
revolt is also debatable. Even the Cinq-Mars 
conspiracy does not really look like “organised 
aristocratic rebellion” - it was the favourite's 
influence over the King which made it 
threatening, and forced Richelieu to take it 
seriously. The high risks, in fact, were to him- 
self; assassination, loss of royal favour, or the 
King's own death. Any of these might have led 
to a French withdrawal from the war, but even 
on this supposition no great Spanish revival 
seems plausible. Popular revolts, certainly a 
great hindrance to the effective mobilization of 
resources, were not political threats of any 
seriousness; indeed, they tended to divide pro- 
vincial society rather than unite it. 

The temptation to debate these and many 
more points is very strong, perhaps the best 
evidence there could be for the liveliness and 
success of the book in question. Were France 
and Spain really set on a collision course be- 
tween 1631 and 1635? How seriously should we 
take the periodic flare-ups between Louis XIII 
and Richelieu and such bodies as the parlement 
of Paris? Here and elsewhere I would wish to 
modify or question Professor Elliott's views, 
yet in the process find it necessary to adjust my 
own. In an area where final certainties are 
unattainable our best hope of approaching 
them is through give-and-take of this kind, 
which Richelieu and Olivares should continue 
to provoke for a long time to come. 


Links with Lisb 

Richard Ollard 

C. R. BOXER with J. C. ALDRIDGE (Editors) 
Descriptive List of the State Papers Portugal, 
1661-1780, to the Public Record Office, 

London: Volume 3 , 1759-1780 

436pp. Lisbon: Academia das Cifindas/British 

Academy/Public Record Office 

In the amplitude of its margins and the gener- 
osity of its leading, no less than in the pithiness 
of its summaries, this noble quarto worthily 
crowns the work begun in 1979 and reviewed in 
the TLS on April 8, 1983. Its publication 
happily coincided with the eightieth birthday 
celebrations of its editor, C. R. Boxer. 

The character and scope of the diplomatic 
correspondence whose last two decades form 
its bulk, have been sketched in that review of 
the first two volumes. By this closing period 
Great Britain has established herself as one of 
the leading powers of the world. Greatness, 
however, does not seem to have brought mag- 
nanimity. British merchants still whine and 
bluster as in days of yore. The screams for 
police protection uttered by- the port-wine , 
shippers when;- at long. last, the Pprtiiguese. , 
growers set up the Alto ftoiirb Wine Company , 
do not reveal, as Johnson said in another con-; 
nection, any uneasy feeling. Logically it would 
be hard to reconcile them with the outraged 
protests at Portuguese attempts to domesticate 
British skills, such as the recruitment of Cor- 
nish tin-miners to work in the Alentejo or Irish 
artificers, weavers, foil-workers, cloth-work- 
ers,, whose products might compete with Brit-, 
Ish exports. ■ . - 

The relations of two European powers. with 
colonial possessions in tfae other, three con Ik 
hents predictably generate fa great deal of cor- 
respofldence of special interest to economic 
and maritime hlstorians.'The period that opens ' 
with the Seven Years War anc| closes With that 
of tiie American. Revolution is bound )o‘ throw 
some light pn naval apd nrilitary affaife. A5 ih 
.ibe Second World War Portugal was the spepe 
iSf Considerable intelligent factiyity. spme of it 

ofthecloak-anri-dBgg^rkindbutmuchpfil the 

- straight gafheririgiof information about mqve-. 
pte'ntaof riripphigi. WHAtwasgoinga^fo 
• tindntal harbdiirsjeriH- hfa-Val bAses 
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verse ratio. A ship’s cook running amok in the 
Azores or the insolence of a Royal Navy officer 
towards the authorities in Lisbon consumes 
more time and paper than the great issues 
glimpsed in these pages. One closes the book 
none the less impressed by the general probity 
and efficiency of eighteenth-century adminis- 
tration in the naval and diplomatic fields. 1 
. From time to time a bizarre topicality makes 
the reader rub his eyes. On September 18,. 
1770, the Foreign Office informs the consul at 
Lisbon that the Falkland Islands have been 
seized by the Governor of Buenos Aires. The 
British government has demanded their im- 
mediate restitution and is fitting out "a respect- 
able naval force’’ to enforce it. Six months later 
the consul at Oporto congratulates the Minis- 
ter on (hi 1 Spanish climb-down. Among the 
most interesting documents here calendared 
are the Portuguese reactions to the first Amer- 
ican Declarations of Independence and the 
protest registered by Benjamin Franklin at the 
uniquely anti-American measures taken 1 by 
Pombal’s government arid continued by -his - 
successors. -• .j 11 -. . !>. - 

' Pombal’s obsession with tfae^ Wickedness of ; 
the Jesuits seems to have led him into ai? unfor* 
tu nate tactlessness^ ''The weakness and pueril- 
ity of a sen bln gt he resolutions of H, M. andhis 
minister to the arts of the Jesuits cannot de- 
serve a serious answer" wrote the Earl of Shel- 
burne tartly to our man in Lisbon on May 3,, 
1768. Was Pombal ignorant of George Ill’s 
nickname for Shelburne; “the Jesuit off Ber-. 

.. keley Square”? The ambassador to whom this ■. 
was written possessed the most frequently mis- 
spelled of English surnames, Lyttelton, aridity , 
1 misrendering ih a vOlume.set up and printed in!,; 
Portugal is an all top. excusable blemish. -jidost,.^ 
pf! the .few errors are similarly obvious, aridt 
; trivial. They are as pust ip the balance when! 

. Weighed against the fifty pages of Index (cover!;? 
-■ ing .all .three volumes) planned arid exediited 
with the generpsjty and scholarship that 1 has k 
.characterized the whole undertaking. The edi- 
. tor. and his assistant, 'Afdridge of Ihek 
.public Record Office, are to bc congratulated ; 

: on discharging so exacting & .task iri. aimklniie^; 
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No Hindu, no Muslim 


■ Christopher Shackle 

; W. OWEN COLE 

Sikhism and Its Indian Context 1469-1708: The 
i attitude of Guru Nanak and eariy Sikhism to 

•• Indian religious beliefsand practices 

\ 320pp. Darton , Longman and Todd. £25. 

j 0232515085 

i Since the essential characteristic of rejigion is 
to offer a total representation of experience, it 
i follows that religions come in “major" and 
'•minor" packages only in encyclopaedias, not 
t in life. Even a cursory study of (he not very 
extensive literature in English on Sikhism pro- 
vides a chastening reminder of this awkward 
truth. It may indeed be the case that the Sikh 
tradition is only some five centuries old. 
and that in spite of ils recent diaspora it is 
geographically still very closely linked to ils 
homeland in a small part of north-western 
India, but ils development certainly illustrates 
most of the complexities of the general para- 
digm of evolution to which all religions are 
! subject. Writers on Sikhism are accordingly no 
;! more unanimous in their interpretations than 
1 experts on any other religious tradition. 
f In straightforward expository accounts de- 
signed to meet the various levels of need of the 
• . classroom and the lecture theatre, it is of 
course possible, indeed necessary, to disregard 
or to simplify the issues which lead to such 
disagreements. With the establishment of sub- 
stantial communities of Sikhs in Britain, the 
demand for such accounts of their religion has 
developed here. The fact that this demand has 
been so competently met is due in large meas- 
ure to W. Owen Cole’s dedicated industry, 
which has led over the years to the production 
«, of a series of most useful introductory treat- 
ments, most notably The Sikhs, their Religious 
Beliefs ami Practices compiled by him and 
Piara Singh Sambhi ( 1978). 


Iqvfei qf'dl&cQuree frttrti 
Vayner mtr&ducCory treatments \o She 'at 
which, the complexities of the textual evidence 
r ■ and their interpretation must be regarded as 
assuming major significance. 

It is perhaps only in such undermanned 
? Mds as occur east of Suez in the sorry deploy- 

; • ment of our academic resources that a single 
^ individual should either be expected or himself 


• jPervla .Murphy 

SARAH LLOYD 
An Indian Attachment 
• 244pp. HarvfH. £9.95. 
0002726378 ' . ' 


I I 1 An Indian Attachment is part travel book, part 
: love-story, part Autobiography, - and . very 
: V mu ^h more than the sum of its parts.; Sarah 
U°y d knew Indians, and almost nothing 
• about the subcontinent, when she "stepped 
Ipto a planeful of.Indians" at Heathrow Air- 
■■#$*?; Yet at once she felt relaxed and in sym- 
•' .P^^y with - her ^fellow-travellers, Only day$ 

‘5 ■ ip . she recognized "a 

vWdgipgtnore tangible thanariylhftd known 
• - ip mO TOdmry.qf nA birth^; and already she felt 
. ;.a;Bpegiat affinity with the Sikhs. Wherever she 
\v waS . she- sought their company, whenever sKe. 
: needed Help she: depended on them $nd : they 
. “rarely let me down"; Recetit events iii the 
Pftnj.ab give many of Mfss Lloyd's comments a 
. ■ tragic topicality. She notes that;“Being ah tin-' 
m bopulHr minority; the' r Sikhs- tend- to hmig 
H || • together. Being a proud people, it disturbs 
:i ! j. y them* when others don’t share their high opin- 

:! lop oHHetnselves^and. this makes them more’ 
; objectionable to those who are already biased 
i against them.” 

; ; When Lloyd met JUngli in,. a Calcutta 
J ! ;/ gtirdwara - a Sikh temple - he was wearing a 
|j : high blue turban and an aqdhmarine tunic; a 
sJ - length of orartge fabric was tied around his 
waist, and another hung over his left shoulder.' 
In front of him lay a sword, symbolizing his 
-ft I membership of- the - Nihangs,- that ^volunteer 


hope to prove equally successful in treating the 
same subject at such diverse levels. This latest 
transition in the character of Cole’s oeuvre has 
not been achieved with entirely happy results. 
His religious sympathy and ecumenical enthu- 
siasm continue to be prominently displayed, 
but so too does his reliance upon secondary 
sources, with original texts studied only in 
inadequate translations or as interpreted 
through friendly third parties. While quite 
acceptable in a general introduction to the re- 
ligion, this lack of direct access to the textual 
evidence of the Sikh scriptures and the relig- 
ious writings associated with them is a most 
serious disqualification of the present work s 
claims to recognition as a scholarly study. 

It takes as its main theme the discussion of 
one of the perennial issues in the interpretation 
of early Sikhism, its attitudes towards the other 
religious traditions with which it was in con- 
tact. The debate has historically revolved 
around the questions to what extent, if any, 
Sikhism arose as a syncretism of Hinduism and 
Islam, and how far its origins, however judged, 
can be held to hnve determined the patterns of 
its subsequent development. There has been 
no shortage of proponents of Sikhism’s sup- 
posed syncretic, exclusively Hindu, or even 
exclusively Muslim origins. But the consensus 
of Sikh feeling has tended towards the accept- 


ance of Guru Nanak’s attitude as having essen- 
tially been one of . reconciliation between 
Hinduism and Islam. The interpretation of 
early Sikhism as a synthesis rather than a syn- 
cretism colours the usual understanding of the 
famous but ambiguous pronouncement attri- 
buted to Guru Nanak, “There is no Hindu, 
there is no Muslim." 

Like so many others in Sikh studies, the issue 
was given a controversial fresh twist by W. H. 
McLeod in his now classic scholarly study, 
Guril Nanak and the Sikh Religion (1968). 
McLeod’s mastery of early Sikh literature and 
the sophistication of the historical insights he 
derives from it have meant that it is hardly 
possible to produce serious work in the field 
without reference to his writings. As the 
starting-point of this book Cole takes a passage 
in which McLeod set out his position with his 
usual antipodean clarity: 

a common interpretation of the religion of Guru 
Nnnak must be rejected. It is not correct to interpret 
it as a conscious effort to reconcile Hindu belief and 
Islam by means of a synthesis or the two. The inten- 
tion to reconcile was certainly there, but not by the 
path of syncretism. Conventional Hindu belief and 
Islam were not regarded as fundamentally right but 
as fundamentally wrong. 

This final sentence Cole finds quite un- 
acceptable. The greater part of his book is 
devoted to an analysis of Guru Nanak’s 





religious army which throughout the pBst three 
centuries has been maintained for the defence 
of the Sikh faith. Lloyd explains, “I was moved 
by his tenderness, his simplicity and his 
beautiful eyes. Beauty is a great robber of my 
common-sense." 

Towards the end of her two-year rela- 
tionship with Jungll, while travelling alone in 
Sri Lanka, Lloyd found it expedient to describe 
herself fo acquaintances as '‘married to an Indi- 
an”. But - *‘I didn't like the sound of being a 
wife: I no longer felt whole. "Thus, in one short 
sentence , she reveals the reason why An Indian 
Attachment is such an extraordinary book. 
Clearly It was : her "wholeness” which made 
possible a rape sort o f self-effacement bated ot\ 
true Self-assurance ^ which hi turn tiiade possi- 
ble her integration with Jfcnglj’s peasant family 
in a temote Punjabi village.. There she shared 
in the primitive and monotonous hardships of 
Indian rural, life, (tolerating and being toler- 
ated, loving but never demanding, totally cut 
off from her owii civilization, following the 
daily rhythms of village. routine as acceptingly 
asseaweed sways with the-rhythnisbf the tide. 

• After a three-month break In England, re- 
covering from amoebic dysentery, Lloyd re- 
turned to India, where she and Jungli settled 1 
down In a tiny room in a dehra - a Sikh relig- 
ious centre presided over by a phoney guru 
with ambitions to rule the world by 1983. Here' 
Jungli was soon promoted to the position of 
head gramhi reader of the Granth, the Sikhs’ 
Holy Book. He was on duty twenty-four hours 
a day; his daily wage was sixty pence. Lloyd’s - 
living expenses were fifty pence a day - “which 
covered rry share of the rent, my clothes, 
medicine, sqap, ptajipjleiy, bup faje$ 9 qd half 


our food”. In comparison to life at the dehra, 
life in Jungli's village had been luxurious. 

Because Jungliand his family-spoke no English 
Lloyd had learned Punjabi. But she always’ 
found it hard to communicate with Jungli; his 
inability to reason - possibly a result of Ills 
addiction to opium - raised formidable bar- 
riers. In his youth he had been a professional 
smuggler of weapons, gold and opium and had 
spent several years in jail before turning 
seriously to religion and becoming a Nihang. 
He didn’t understand Sikhism, Lloyd tells us, 
but “he accepted it, and he sought salvation 
through self-surrender and devotion”. He was 
a sad, cpmplex, ..remarkable charaoter - and 
mobdy because of his unconquerable depend- 
..ence on opiutp, / ; ; , ,, \ 

W9»y, then, did the intellectually sophisti- 
.jated Miss Lloyd Conte to love him so deeply? 
Unlike many.of her Western contemporaries, 
she was not roaming India in search of trivial 
excitements, either sexual or mystical. When 
first she went to Jungli’s village her respect for 
Indian traditions made her careful to avoid any 
physical contact/ However, “after a week of 
^ing together twenty-four hours a day, the 
relationship did become physical. It was inevit- 
r®”’’ When ;he, touched my arm, 
awkwardly woodenly, as if I were a goddess 

S? la ' S0rt0fthln 8. 1 realized that this 
was the first time m his life. I was thirty-one 
and so. near enough, was he." The mutual 
devotion of Jungli and Surah, and the reader's 
awareness from the outset that it can only be 
temporaiy in its fulfilment, gives polghency.to 
An Indiqn A«ach m , n , In terms of the" pir,° 
this love-story set in twentieth-century tadia 
eeltoea anpthef ; set in twejfth-centary F W nc 9 , 


teachings in on effort to prove that he did in- 
deed accord considerable value to scriptural 
Hinduism and Islam. Much of the same ground 
already traversed in such detail by McLeod is 
inevitably covered, but in a more diffuse 
fashion in which the additional citation of 
doubtfully relevant texts in English translation 
from other parts of the world religious archive 
seems o poor substitute for the detailed evi- 
dence which can be gleaned from the original 
text of the hymns of the Adi Granth. 

Guru Nanak was a Khnttri, but his twice, 
born status is hardly sufficient warrant to adduce 
quotations from the Vedas or Upanishads to 
demonstrate his alleged sympathy with scriptu- 
ral Hinduism. He does certainly use Muslim as 
well ns Hindu terms for God, but the former 
occur hardly one-tenth as often and are usually 
contextually hound. The sense of the all- 
important context is often lost through reliance 
on translations. A look at the original of 
1 would show that there was no need to puzzle 
so over its use of Muslim terminology, since it 
is Guru Nanak’s only full-length hymn h 
“Torki” (ie, Persian). Eyebrows might be 
more usefully raised over the ascription of 
miraculous powers to the samadhis (jfc) d 
dead Sufis. 

Cole does occasionally add to McLeod,asu 
his renewed discussion of the prophetic charac- 
ter of the Babarvani , though the comparison 
with Isaiah seems strained. While Offering 
with his conclusions. Cole generally pap 
McLeod due tribute, but he is somewhat 
cavalier in his assessment of his predecessor'! 
failure to question received accounts of the 
degree of initiative exercised by the post- 
scriptural Gurus. This goes oddly with Cok't 
own apparently unquestioning acceptaixe of 
the historical life-span of Bhai Buddha (1518- 
1636), whose dates look even more unconvinc- 
ing in the chronological chart of the Gurus and 
Mughal emperors provided. 

- Guru, Gobind Singh is^ particularly diffioll 
tigure lor me ue pinion ul O'lkhiatoaafcfl essen- 
tially circnic tradition. The quotation from the 
Bachitr Natak that “Muhammad was mail 
king of Arabin by the Lord but his followers 
learned only the sunna” is dismissed as a casual 
piece of morale-boosting propaganda. It might 
be safer to dismiss Cole’s judgment as a very 
disingenuous piece of special pleading, parti- 
cularly ns the verse is grossly mistranslated, 
Macaullffe’s “cut off the foreskins of all bis 
followers” Is closer to the savage satire of the 
original “ling bina kine sabh raja”. ^ 
However regretfully, one must therefore 
approach the concluding chapter with con- 
siderable misgivings. The author says of to 
book; 

Hopefully, the sludy now being completed wi k 
seen as a contribution to the process of freeing Sira- 
Ism from the influence of history so that Mow** 
message may be rediscovered and applied to w 
changed circumstances of the late twentieth «nMT- 
Surprisingly, perhaps, there is little need forSiW® 
to reinterpret its teachings. These possess a 
which apparently transcends time and hisiwf- 
need is for a Pnntli which can extricate itself ^ 
Influence of history and attach Itself to the doemra 
or Guru Nnnnk. 

No one would dispute the need for Inform^ 
ecumenical dialogue. But the bitter events 
the last few weeks have made it all 
that most Sikhs prefer to live, some fo 

the faith they know, however much lb 

velopment may have been coloured ty J* . 
fluence of history. To them W. 
new book will say little, whUenon-Sikto 
interest has been awakened by.th« &u 
earlier studies must be advised to, !|^. 
one's statement of the evidence afld lts 
pretation with consid erable catidoo. , ^ 

One of the first three volumes in i a 
under the general editorthlp of JoW • _ w 
hells, Textual Sources fbr thd Stwy. g; 
gion, to be published on July 
translated and . edited by M 
(166pp. Manchester University Pre^; ^ 
paperback £5.50. 0 71?0 1063 2)- .■ ^ 

troduction describing the literatore^ _ ^ 
Sikhs, the anthology contains a swcu 
translated extracts from the Jives or 
the Granth scriptures aw PrL, the 
approved for recitation in .U)e 

essential liturgical texts, the bistort^ __ . j 
Khalsa, the Rahit and dlverte ffioVeig , 
orders such as the Nibaiigs, :■ 

of.Sjkh stjhqlarship. s ,j K : i 


Sir i. 
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On God’s wavelength 


John Whale 

KENNETH M. WOLFE 

The Churches and the British Broadcasting 

Corporation 1922-1956: The politics of 

broadcast religion 

627pp. SCM Press. £30. 

033401932 X 

When King George VI, as Duke of York, was 
to be married in 1923 to Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon in Westminster Abbey, the Dean 
and Chapter would not allow the service to be 
broadcast on BBC radio, then just begun: they 
were afraid that men in pubs would listen with- 
out taking their hats off. And when, in the 
fullness of time, the BBC had added pictures to. 
sound, Archbishop Geoffrey Fisher of Canter- 
bury wrote in the Manchester Guardian in 1952 
that “The world would be a happier place if 
television had never been discovered”. 

Divergent interests have made relations be- 
tween the BBC and the Churches chronically 
edgy. On the one hand, for the first twenty-five 
years of its existence the BBC barred religious 
controversy. The BBC’s chieftains of those 
days found both dogma and denominational- 
ism a bore. The kind of Christianity favoured 
by John Reith, the BBC’s first head, was “a 
thorough-going, optimistic and manly relig- 
ion”. It addressed problems of conduct, not 
problems of evil and death. 

Reith's first director of religious broadcast- 
ing was Frederick Iremonger, a well-connected 
journalist-parson: Reith took Iremonger's 
membership of Boodle's as a sign of his “essen- 
tial humanity and freedom from ecclesiastic- 
ism”. The two of them seem to have believed 
lhai there was in most British hearts some kind 
of submerged, non-churchy Christianity to 
which the whole nation could be recalled by the 
wonder of wireless; and this mutedly evangelis- 

in the BBC’s submission to the Annan Com- 
mittee on Broadcasting in 1977. 

But the BBC’s early rulers were also profes- 
sionally concerned to hold: their audience. 
They wanted religious broadcasters wKfccouJd 
stop people switching off. Most churchmen dis- 
appointed them. Iremonger concluded in 1937 
that two-thirds of the churchmen he put on the 


air to preach did more harm than good. During 
the Second World War, under Iremonger's 
successor, James Welch fan Anglican cleric 
and training-college principal), the religious 
broadcasting department kept a card-index of 
clerics who had preached for it. Most of the 
cards were marked with the letters N/A : Never 
Again. 

It was Welch who in 1940 commissioned 
Dorothy Sayers to write (at £25 a script) the 
series of half-hour radio plays about the life of 
Christ that became The Man Born to be King. 
The chairman of the Central Religious Advis- 
ory Committee - the Churches’ channel to the 
BBC- was Cyril Garbett, then Bishop of Win- 
chester. Agitated by advance reports in the 
Daily Herald and the Daily Express, Garbett 
thought it harmful and irreverent that Christ 
should be impersonated and given invented 
lines to speak, “especially if they are in the 
nature of slang”. Garbett came round only 
when the popular press did. Later William 
Temple, as Archbishop of Canterbury, ack- 
nowledged that the series had heen “one of the 
great contributions to the religious life of our 
time”. 

The BBC expected all churchmen to agree 
with each other. Welch was a shotgun ecumen- 
ist: for a national day of prayer in 1941 he tried 
fas part of a series of pulpit exchanges) to have 
Temple preach at Si Giles's Cathedral in Edin- 
burgh, and found it “shocking" that a differ- 
ence over episcopacy between the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland should 
make the visit impossible. Welch backed a 
BBC hymn-book that was intended to see off 
the various denominational books by “setting a 
new standard of hymnody". Finally published 
in 1951 after fourteen years’ travail (which 
included heavy negotiation with Vaughan 
Williams, as musical adviser to the Oxford 
University Press and protector of both the Eng- 

b ar e- 

The chief interest of the Churches, on the 
other hand, was in church-going. They wanted 
worship to be congregational. Even though for 
ye&rs.ioQfhiqg -.was broadcast, during, cburch - 
hourt except a i^urch service * Church leaders 
were troubled at the thought of the devout 
staying away from their own churches to listen 


to it. (Incumbents were not much softened by 
Welch’s repeated advocacy of rediffusion: he 
would put out a service, lie suggested, and all 
they would have to do would be to set up 
loudspeakers in their churches and listen.) 
When television began, the Central Religious 
Advisory Committee fought an effective rear- 
guard action to keep Sunday transmissions 
from beginning any earlier than four o'clock in 
the afternoon: a three o'clock start would be a 
damaging competitor for Sunday schools. 

Ever since Reith had had Archbishop 
Randall Davidson of Canterbury to dinner one 
evening in 1923 and amazed him with broad- 
cast music (to the point where Davidson had 
asked if it were not even necessary to leave a 
window open for the waves to come in by), 
churchmen had been alive to the usefulness of 
broadcasting as an instrument of mission, a 
way of urging people into the pews; but the 
chief method of mission they knew was doc- 
trinal exposition, and it was virtually impossi- 
ble to make a doctrinal statement without 
making a denominational one. To them “BBC 
religion", supra-denominational uplift, was in 
danger of being a faith without a creed. 

Certain churchmen also wanted to say things 
which a national broadcasting channel could 
not readily carry. Upholders of the Nonconfor- 
mist tradition of pacifism wanted to attack war, 
and in wartime they were not allowed to. 
Greater sufferers under the BBC's homogeniz- 
ing hand were the Roman Catholics. They 
knew themselves to be different from other 
denominations, and believed themselves to be 
right. They had their broadcast services - ab- 
out one in eight, which was below the propor- 
tion of their worshippers in the population; but 
(with one or two exceptions like Ronald Knox) 
their priests took uneasily to broadcasting for a 
mixed audience, and under a BBC control that 
excluded specifically Catholic teaching. The 
Catholic press campaigned for a separate 
Catholic channel. The principal Catholic ser- 

* 44tw« Hl« Maw H'nr »«««. h^n a An a t:t K.. 

until the Second World War. 

Catholic leaders could at least lake comfort 
from the fact that actual opponents of Christ- 
ianity* notably the Rationalists^ were kept off 
the air altogether: “surely a thing to thank God ’ 
for", said a Catholic bishop in 1946. The ban bn 
religious controversy was lifted a year later. 


Convictions at the courts 


Anthony Phillips 

ST JOHN A. ROBILL1ARD 

Religion and the Law: Religious liberty in 

modern English law 

223pp. Manchester University Press. £22.50. 
0719009561 ■ 

Since the Second World War,, traditional 
Christian belief has lost its dominant position 
in native English society. At the same time, that 
society has become a multi-faith one as well as 
being subjected to the influence of the new, 
controversial minority sects such ; as the 
“Moanies”. This results on the ope hand in a 
greater questioning (particularly in the field of 
education) of the in-built privileges accorded 
to Chriktiap religious belief under English law; 
and on the other, considerable difficulty is 
experienced in assimilating other faiths into a 
system where the common law did not prevent 
a man “frpm discriminating in any way that he 
may think fit". Furthermore, an international 
dimension has been given to thete issues by 
Britairi’s adherence to the Europfl-'iu Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, which under Section 9 
gives everyone the Tight to freedom ofthought , 
conscience apdteligion. It is against this back.-- 
ground .that St John A.. Robilliard examines 
religious liberty in modem English' law. ' The 
result is a highly readable work, free of jargon, 

- which raises both legal and religious issues that 
show every indication of coming into conflict 
: -'the more, religious liberty is seen as a full- 
blOoded ' human right rather than a inatter of 
toleration'*. . 

After anj liifroductory chapter bn (He general 

• protection; afforded ■ to! religious belief, 

■ Robiltjdrd, dba^s with such .obvious concerns of 

• .riiigtotf-aridriaw as biaspHep^y, 1 Sunday legis- 
.,latlori arid the constitutional' pOsludrf of 'the 


Church of England; in none of these can the 
state of the law be considered entirely satisfac- 
tory, yet there is little disposition for change in 
it. Also examined are taxation, medicine, em- 
ployment, education, the family, prisons, 
military service, the criminal law and freedom 
of movement and freedom of association as 
they affect religious observance. 

One difficulty is that English law, not being 
concerned with abstract questions, nowhere 
defines religion. So the Law Commissioners in 
considering the possibility of replacing blas- 
phemy (an offence only in relation to Christ- 
ianity) by a new criminal offence based on 
“outraging religious convictions" could find no 
fully satisfactory definition for a religion, but 
settled for protecting those religions: “which 

art ’recognised 1 as such for the registration of 

places of religious worship by the Registrar- 
General”. In considering the question of char- 
itable status, however, Mr Justice Dillon 
argued that “two of the essential attributes of 
religion are faith and worship: faith in a god 
and worship of that god”. This definition will 
not please mairi-litie believers as it requires too 
little, while, as. Robilliard points out, human- 
ists will in any event continue to resent the 
privileged position of religion. It will certainly 

be challenged by the hewer “cults”. 

Nor can the decisions of the courts always be 

considered fair as between competing beliefs. 
In the controversial case of Mondla v Lee, the 
serious implications of which have still to be 
fully worked but, the House of Lords, relyihg 
on the “indirect discrimination provisions" qf 
the Race Relations Act 1976. decided that one 
set of religious customs (Sikh) were preferred 
to another (Christian), further, the effect of. 
• GHmourv Coates, which denied charitable sta- 
tus to ! a trust for the benefit of contemplate 
Komtih Catholic hints bn the grounds of lack of 
phblW Wrfeffrf ftttffltow tfcat fcdme types'Of 


Kenneth Wolfe, the compiler of this account 
of religious broadcasting policies in the years 
before the BBC was joined by commercial tele- 
vision, contends in his summing-up that the 
Churches would have done more "to enhance 
the intellectual and aesthetic climate” if they 
had been content to submerge their differences 
and let the BBC take the lead. Yet even sup- 
posing such a kind of corporate religion could 
have been satisfying, it would not have been 
possible. The Churches knew that among the 
essentials of worship are community and tradi- 
tion; and however much the observer may 
deplore it, different communities believe 
different things from one another, and evolve 
different traditions, and always will. 

It is a pity, since no researcher will pass this 
way again for some time, that the book is not 
better than it is. Since the publishers speak of a 
second volume to come, a few remediable 
faults are worth itemizing. The narrative is 
inefficient: the course of events is often un- 
clear, and important characters pop up un- 
explained. (Sir William Haley, the newspaper- 
man who become the BBC’s Editor-in-Chief 
and then Director-General, makes his first 
appearance unglossed us “Haley".) The book 
is written in slab-tike paragraphs built up for 
the most part from long sentences, the sent- 
ences often bulked out with capriciously punc- 
tuated relative clauses. (“The Jews who had 
requested access were left. . .’’seems to mean 
“The Jews, who had requested access, were 
left . . but the reader cannot be sure.) The 
exclamation-mark is regularly deployed at the 
end of indicative sentences as a nudge in the 
ribs. ("At this point amity took its leave!*') 
Words are mishandled; we have “extrapolate” 
for “expatiate", “comprise” for “compose”, 
“accrued" for “acquired", “equally as keen" 
for “equally .keen". On the evidence of 
“Quentin Hogg" for "Quintin Hogg", not all 
the names are trustworthy. This kind of thing 
makes, the book needlessly difficult to finish, . 
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religious activity are privileged over, others. 
Nor do minority faiths always receive fair con- 
sideration in the courts. In the child-custody 
case Haleem v Haleem, custody of children 
was given to a mother with little belief in any 
religion and against a father who was a strict 
Muslim and wished to ruse his children in that 
faith. Legislation adds further complications. 
While an English employer who will not recruit 
Roman Catholics acts lawfully at common law, 
if he refuses to employ Sikhs he is in breach of 
thaiRace Relations Act. 

Despite all the difficulties, there are many 
instances where religion must remain a con- 
cern of law. Il is to be hoped that wherever 
possible the liberal sentiments expressed by 
Chuter Ede concerning minority cults will pre- 
vail: . 

Let us hear all things, for I believe the common sente 
of the British democracy Is such that in the long run 
they will winnow the chaff from the wheat. A demo- 
cracy that has had the long experience that ours has 
can be safely left to deal with these movements prop- 
erly when it is has heard their case expounded by 
themselves. • ! ' 

As the Intyyer Gamaliel knew, religious claims 
are best j ignored by. the courts. Indeed, 
attempts to define what is a "genuine” religion 
in order to discriminate against other 1 move- 
ments nri fraught with. danger for all. Nor 
should religious lobbies seek the favour of the 
law over against those who, while holding no 
belief, none the less have similar and sincere 
views. Thiil brings both religion nnd law into 
contempt^ 

The World's Religious Traditions: Current 
perspectives in religious studies is n coUdction of 
thirteep .essays in honoOr of Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith, edited ' by : Frank Whaling (311p'p. 
Edinburgh: ’ T. and T. Clark. £11.95. 0 567 
09353' 0). together with a bibliography . of 
‘Pr6fe)iStor J 9iAitH’& bob*3 brid trttidesT' -i c * r - 
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Rewriting the unwritten 


M. F. Burnyeat 


I 'M R.E. ALLEN 

I , i Plato's Parmenides: T ranslation and analysis 

■ i 329pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

k- ! j 0631 131213 

: I KENNETH M. SAYRE 

. Plato's Late Ontology: A riddle resolved 
; : 328pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press, 

j . £24.70. 
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• 1 j ' A story that Aristotle repeatedly told concerns the 
1 1 I' experience of most of Ihose who heard Plato s Icc- 
• V :v. ' \ lure On the Goad. Each of diem attended on the 
: ’ assumption that he would gain one of the recognized 

: human goods, such as wealth, health, strength - in 

; ; . general, some marvellous happiness. When PEalo s 
discourses turned out to be about nuil hematics - 

5 numbers, geometry, astronomy -and, to crown it all.. 

| about the thesis that Good is One. it seemed to them 

. . something quite paradoxical; and so some people 
| • despised the whole thing, while others criticized it. 

I V : j The story has been repeated often enough by 
l modern scholars also, but they are sharply di- 
! vided over its significance and its connection 

; / ■ , 1 with other evidence of oml teaching in Plato's 
\ Academy. 

I V . Some, who like the idea of philosophy ns an 
1 ■ arcane mystery, believe that behind Plato s 

1 ; - I dialogues, and occasionally glimpsed through 
1 , J them, there was an elaborate esoteric system 
i.jj which he would divulge only to close associates 

• ! after lengthy preparation. The lecture On the 

,;j Good was a special exception to this rule 
; ' I of secrecy, of perhaps, as Gaiser ingeniously 
. • j suggested in frrecent article, Plato came before 
■ ; a suspicious public precisely to demonstrate 
: ' the rule’s inevitability and wisdom. 

:: ' Others find this picture of an-esoteric Plato 

deeply repugnant. Rather than think that the 
&y brilliance and profundity of the dialogues is not 
jllf 1 .• vWuPburif , W c . 

; , wntWa Tla(o> psSr $fiqei&pttyal$al‘ 

and the Indefinite \ - 
: : Dyady hnd &n equation 1 of Forms with num- 1 ' 
iEvSl : b ^ rs * an ti a Pythagorea n-looking derivation of 
^ w °tid from the simplest elements of 
f^.f geometry, and more besides. This is at best a 
‘jjjf: distortion of ihings.said in the dialogues. It is 

[g® hot to be taken seriously either as historical 
report or as philosophy. 

• . But how, it seems, a more positive approach* 

sgl i s tipping ground. The two books undeT review 

|| . , ; offer: to shovy us that the doctrines which the 
gjf •. J esotericists attribute to ati oral teaching do- , ' 
H ■: ' . after: all appear in the dialogues.R. E, j Allen 
H . fpybuts thos Parmenides, Kenneth M. Sayre : 
S* ... htildS that the PhUebits is the fuller. and more 
i j J •; r Wuree; But they agree that Aristotle's 
^porlsiare an- honest and intelligent effort at 

I ? ' •!. interpreting Plato's written work. Aristotle no 
5 longer, appears as the scribe of secret sessions . 

in the Academy, ahd we caii dismiss the charge 
I of wilful distortion .of the dialogues. He, is one 

: ; of. us, h reader .trying his : best to : make philo- i 

J) sdphical sense of some dark passages In Plato’s 
j,! lafer. writings; The , “Riddle of the Early 
Academy”, as Harold Cherniss entitled his 
|! .scourging critique of the evidence for an oral 
2' teaching, is no more, but also no less, than the 
j Hddte of. the Parmenides or the Philebus. 

U k^fessbr. AUep’s large-scale attempt* at 
1; i 'T.rackiftg t|ie riddl6 of the Pdrrtienide? is based 
fr fhe . Idea *that the dialogue i| aporetic 
m ' throughout; This Is 'obviously correct for the 

|| bewildering series ofdeductions which cuimih- 
|t ntp in; the conclusion fhat whether we assume 
I • ■ thht One (Unity) Is or assume that it is not, on 
|j either assurhptibn it follows that both the One . 
& itself and everything else both are apd are not , 

^rv |k: and both appear and do not- appear to be, all; 
If 4» things in all ways in relatiop.both lb themselves. • 

Iff l ^* d t ° en ^ 1 ot h® r -: Ahy set of arguments with 
f.i f dial conclusion must be it gigantic intellectual' 
m puzzle, Arid Alien isnot the first to show that, 
lllj. die puzzle* is so cOnslr acted that no one can 
1|.| untie the convoluted knpt of its arguments 
1® wi Ibout coming to grips .with the most difficult 

•HI and abstract Issues of, logic, mathematics and 
!|||" ' metaphysics, 1 . 

jjjftjP . i Mole novel is Allen's similarly aporetic 
dffl- reading of the arguments earlier in the Par- 
menides against the Platonic Theory of Forms. 
These are commonly treated nowadays as 


. u . t (hp allv different colouring to Allen’s able demon- are both' “generated" from the Unlimited. The 

serious, perhaps fatal, objections to the J d deQ , of (he p amun jdes has imposition of Unity on the Unlimited produces 

Theory of the Phaedo and Republic: a brave t Arj s totle ’s reports on Plato’s later Forms, now conceived as measures, and the 

act of self-criticism on Pintos part. Allen gone lnsl ead of an Aristotle who inter- imposition of these measures on the Unlimited 

makes an interesting case, well grounded in what p , alo mcanl as puzzle, constitutes sensible things. “For changing and 

the dramatic aspects of the dialogue, tor seeing pr vunlhreatening puzzle at tliat^ve inconstant sensible things to participate i n 

them, rather differently, as selling puzzles ^for ."ho fimls it. the Pa,- Forms is for Fern, s to serve as fitted stand, tth 

the reader to think through. If it remams an n ^ which helps him to under- or measures with reference to which these 

interesting case" - *» stand the lecture On the Good. We may also be sensible things can be ass,gned I determinate 


two serious flaws in the execution of a worth- 
while project. 

The first flaw is a rather limited conception 
of what a philosophicnl puzzle is. Allen quotes 
what the Philebus has to say about the central 
dilemma of the Parmenides: such issues “cause 
perplexity if you make the wrong agreements 
and easy passage if you make the right ones . 
This is excellent grounds for thinking that the 
Parmenides arguments challenge the reader 
who wants to defend the Theory of Forms to 
find “the right agreements" for doing so. It is 
no grounds at nil for thinking that the process 
of elucidation and defence will leave the 
Theory just as il was before. Unfortunately, 
and implausibly, the Plato who wrote Allen’s 
Parmenides is an aloof teacher setting puzzles 
he has not himself been troubled by, because 
he knew the answers all along. Corresponding- 
ly -and this is the second flaw - the Allen who 
wrote Plato's Parmenides and has many valu- 
able insights to share with his leader, is yet 
loftily unclear about the metaphysical notions 
on which the arguments turn, and rebarbative- 
ly dogmatic about fundamental and conten- 
tious issues in the interpretation of Plato's 
philosophy. The result is a book which, like the 
dialogue it is about, makes a challenging and 
worthwhile exercise for anyone interested in 
Plato, but is not for one moment to be be- 
lieved. 

One example of the dogmatism will take us 
back to the question of oral teaching. “Aria- 


within sight of a Plato who put that material 
into the Parmenides to help himself and his 
readers work out a complicated new approach 
to the most difficult questions of metaphysics. 

Such a Plato is very much to the fore in 
Professor Sayre’s book. Sayre takes a sensibly 
cool line on the question of “unwritten doc- 
trines". Here is no evidence of secrets, merely 
of the oral discussions typical of the intense 
intellectual life of the Academy. If Plato was 
working out some new ideas, what more natu- 
ral than to try them out on colleagues and 
others in the lecture On the Good and to in- 
corporate some of this new thinking in the 
Parmenides and Philebus'? Aristotle took these 
ideas seriously. If the effort of correlating his 
reports with these dialogues yields an intelli- 
gible metaphysical doctrine, that is good 
grounds for supposing that we have success- 
fully reconstructed a stage of Plato’s thinking 
which Aristotle knew from both written and 
oral sources. 

Excellent. But what makes an intelligible 
metaphysical doctrine? Sayre has done much 
useful spadework. Piece by piece he assembles 
evidence that the Indefinite Dyad of Aris- 
totle’s reports is related to the principle which 
the Philebus calls the Unlimited; that when 
Aristotle ascribes to Plato the view that the 
One or Unity is the cause of goodness, this is 
just what the Philebus is trying to say; and 
again thgt unity in the Philebus is worked out in 


sensible things cun be assigned determinate 
characteristics, despite their indefiniteneas and 
constant change." This seems disappointingly 
thin fare to emerge from such elaborate cook- 
ing. I very much doubt that anyone seriously 
worried by the problem of participation as set 
forth in the Parmenides would feel, on reading 
through Suyre’s account of the new meta- 
physics, that the difficulties had been con- 
fronted and resolved. I doubt, therefore, that 
Sayre has correctly identified the problem to 
which the doctrines respond. 

Let us go back to that story about Plato's 
lecture On the Good. What it should remind us 
of is the Republic. The experience of the audi- 
ence at the lecture is or ought to be that of the 
reader of the Republic who stops to think about 
the fact that the education prescribed for the 
men and women who are to rule the ideal city 
begins with ten years' study of mathematics: 
numbers, geometry, astronomy and musical 
theory. Plato’s contention is not simply that 
mathematics is instrumentally better for train- 
ing the mind of a future ruler than chemistry or 
law. It is that the content of the Good (that by 
reference to which all political decisions should 
be taken) has more to do with mathematical 
structures than with health, wealth, strength 
and the recognized human goods. No ruler will 
be competent to regulate the production of 
milk in the ideal city unless her or his mind ha 
been immersed in the mathematical regular-, 
ities of the astronomical system and attuned to 


“ . . . i mpuc au utjfcKinc, iuju onion, narmony .ana mathematical rem- 

^!*1l ^ W» 6 j, to d5 v . Uoriships. Biit if the reader of this review wants 
. wtat;that doctrine is..’ As ah cxplanatjott pE to know what these high-sounding statements 
- wnat Aristotle meant by speaking - jtist once/ amount to, wfiat they explain or why they are 
but once is enough -of Plato's “unwritten doc- important, I have to report that Sayre is not 

tones . this is preposterous. Aristotle is con- very helpful. He has given us a mass of doc- 


The Republic also points out a number of 
problems which arise from this grand vision of 
impersonal value in a mathematical uoivtra 
and which cannot he dealt with in the dialogue 
itself. Central among these topics for research 
and discussion elsewhere is the relation of 
Forms to the objects of mathematics on the one 

J , I : I Mrlnrinlp nrt 


The Residence 
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Republic. The new doctrines overcome the 
separation because Forms and sensible things 


‘v. K t,, . ! 5 . . ™ D ' ver y “‘P™ 1 - He has given US a mass of doc- itself. Central among these tonics for researcn 

ti * S °uiT 4 sa ^ri m writing the trine, but doctrines, written or unwritten, are and discussion elsewhere is the relation of 

* h he ff ^ « ot m writing, nothing without a problem to which they can Forms to the objects of mathematics on the one 

resptmd - " hand and to n metaphysical first principle M 

nnrihv dl ^° gue 4 [ the Sayre does identify a problem: the problem the other. The implication Is that thebeingof 

ml7fhS P i V? l ! e ^ than aSSBrti ° n ’ 1 of P artIci P ation broached in the Parmenides. Forms itself needs to be explained and that ibis 

w ^° n ’ Hk story is that Plato was led to th «e new explanation, in combination with an adequate 

^ AlS In ftl?" GO f: metaphysical doctrines by the notorious diffi- philosophy of mathematics, will guldens tothe 

counter thfs l qu< 3 ? * ? ^ lties arising the radical separation of explanation of everything else. If only Sayre 

credaV If the ^ a * * l orms J nd sensibIe thin gs in the Phaedo and had started from the Republic, he would . W 

SremaJk iSlS' ^“ W < c ' The new doctrines overcome the had a chance of identifying the theoretic 

k ,s p eferred ’ U ® wes a dramatlc - separation because Forms and sensible things needs to which ihesc late doctrines, written or 

' The Residence Un FinanyV if C Snyrc d imd attended more cMy 

( to the Republic, he would not be so certain iba 

An attractive mansion bn the Avenue of Sardanapalus the lecture’s thesis that goodness is unity 
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grandniece poke its molars in broad daylight. famous simile of the Sun introduces ihe^Q 

LavendersmelIs.Everywhere,incIudingthekitchen as that which explains the being of manyF 
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depicting the Teacher whose ki afolk might evidence we have on these difficult iau« 

: . bd living so me Where in Europe. Hence, sets of Goethe plus conclude the story we began from as WWJ 
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An attractive mansion On the Avenue of Sardanapalus. 

A pair of cast-iron lidns with their hind legs complex. 

'■ In the hall, like a grinning footman, black Steinway lets 

the owner’s fat-fingered* myopic, porous 

* grandniece poke its molars in broad daylight. 

Lavender smells. Everywhere, Including the kitchen, 
outnumbering dishes, hung oils and etchings 
depicting the Teacher whose kinfolk might 

. }^\l be living sorticwhere in Europe. Hence, sets of Goethe, plus 

/someBalMcSjchapdeiiers, capita Is, gay puitr-' 
arid |he .very colanui^ whose supple body 
’’ * ' houses a battery of the “ground-to-ground” class. 

. But it feels the cosiest in the Eastern,' i.e., his wing; 

. I ' Bedroom Windows hug poplars, or else it’^ alders 

1 • . the cricket chirrs softer than all those idle 

; * bird^tables^ith tj\eirsensitive relay wih k. ; ; /’ ;• 

1 , •< ; Here in the evening you may snap the lock; undress • i. . 

-v-i :: Vtap kwHMizt a .«Q • 

• I . •• .A farroff (^ws|-npst_in the biranches-suggests the beaver 
of b Jewess heknew in the salad days 

% * ; s Pht. And what rehlly makes yob crawl 

* to the bed is those. eight-digit figures routinely hoarded 

■ ' b y the staff, °r the laStmortal Screamsof his confessed-it-all ' 
son, apparently tape-recorded. . .*■ . ; 1 

JOSEPH BRODSKY 

Translated from Russian by the author : 


The Revd Dr John Lemprifcre’s 
tionary of Proper Names mentioned ^ P . 


tionary of Proper Names - ^ 

Authors Writ Large has been -SKad 
lished in a third edition 
Kegan Pay] (675pp.rn.9M 
a memoir of Lempnire by F. A. -w 

new introduction by Roy WlllettS; 
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George Rousseau 

G.F.C.PLOWDEN *” 

Pope on Classic Ground 

174pp. Ohio University Press. £16.80. 

0821406647 

STEVEN SHAN KM AN 

Pope’s Iliad: Homer in the Age of Passion 
195pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press 
£18.60. 

0691065667 

WALLACEJACKSON 

Vision and Re-Vision in Alexander Pope 

204pp. Detroit: Wayne State University Press 

$17.95. 

08T43 17294 

G. F. C. Plowden’s Pope on Classic Ground is 
disappointing, in no way a latter-day version of 
Reuben Brower's Poetry of Allusion (1959; 
Plowden erroneously dates it 1969) but Rn 
academic hunt for ever more classical sources. 
Some of these, in Ovid and in George Sandys’s 
1626 translation of the Metamorphoses, could 
have been predicted; others not: the sugges- 
tion that Pope was “influenced" by Creech’s 
English translation (1697) of Manilius’ Astro- 
nomica is new. 

Yet Plowden is unable to make use of the 
classical sources he professes to have un- 
earthed. After pages of discussion of Manilius 
and The Rape of the Lock, he concedes that 
“the source adds nothing to the poem", and 
naively plunges into further searches, as if all 
the pleasures of criticism lay in such sport. The 
most he claims, for example when discussing 
the portrait of "Sporus" in An Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, is that “it seems possible that in one 
or two respects he (Pope’s father) is intended 
to recall Manilius’ description of the cosmos’’. 
This is an approach to Pope’s poetry one would 
have believed dead long ago, and it is incapable 
of suggesting why anyone in the late twentieth 
century should bother With Pope, let alone 
ac My, Study.him ■ ... , mm mm 

Steven Shankman's exploration of Pope s 
Iliad is a much belter book because the author 


is critically more self-aware; yet its argument 
remains embryonic and its implications arc not 
followed far enough to change existing opin- 
ions about Pope's translation or the “Age of 
Passion" in which he apparently lived. Shank- 
man's main point is that Pope wanted to make 
his Homer sublime, dignified, and allegorically 
dense: "as fiery as good English would allow”. 
But Shankman also suggests that Pope failed, 
in ways that range from his choice of one type 
of line over another to his conception of the 
Homeric hero. 

Thou^ he places himself in the role of apo- 
logist for Pope’s new, long English poem. 
Shankman seems to want to write about Pope's 
Age of Passion". A subtext emerges, leaving 
the reader ultimately frustrated on both sub- 
jects. In his preface Shankman laments that 
“probably no phrase has lost the eighteenth 
century more readers than the characterization 
of the period as ‘The Age of Reason’". He 
claims that it was an Age of Passion, which is all 
to the good, and that Pope’s “passionate" 
translation was emblematic of the dominant 
Gestalt of the period. Even so, I doubt, by 
analogy, whether books executed along such 
narrow lines do not lose Pope more readers 
than would otherwise be the case - and espe- 
cially lose them by an unspoken assumption 
that everyone agrees about what is “associated 
with the Homeric epic". 

Wallace Jackson’s Vision and Re-Vision is the 
best of these three books, not merely because 
it aspires to be an “essay in criticism” and prob- 
ably achieves its goal, but also because he is 
brave enough to explore a thesis which, howev- 
er wrongheaded it may ultimately prove to be, 
is actually new. To accomplish this aim, Jack- 
son proudly detaches Pope from his anchors in 
history and “tradition", and places him in the 
territory of “great imaginative powers". Jack- 
son dares to do this, as he himself says, because 
he believes thal the ge nuj ne LVinit^mpti rary-nri- . 

^?TriTT?^MiiTyWll mil 1ft* '“TP 6 "between 
gies that animate It". 


This may be true, yet according to Jackson 
criticism of Pope cannot begin - and he implies 
that it has not yet begun - “until Pope’s assi- 
milative intelligence is granted the same sort of 
imaginative purposivencss wc readily concede 
to Milton s or Blake’s”. Dire consequences 
follow for Pope’s historical-minded critics, in- 
cluding rejection of their best methods. This 
“means reversing the critical presumptions", 
according to Jackson, "that grant priority to 
the tradition rather than to the imagination 
that deploys the tradition, thereby subjecting 
the literary past to the design the imagination 
obliges it to serve". 

In this view tradition and the imagination 
reverse roles because the approach is, au fond , 
a romantic one which celebrates the alienated 
and tortured rather than the mimetic self, even 
celebrates the egotistical sublime in Pope; it 
ends by diminishing the usual categories of 
genre and mode and Ignores Pope as the cus- 
tomary Horatian satirist: the vlr bonus adum- 
brated decades ago by Maynard Mack and 
brilliantly enlarged by Irvin Ehrenprels in Acts 
of Implication. 

Hungrily, Jackson looks everywhere “for 
the coherence of Pope’s art", for its allegorical 
organic form , as if the notion of a mechanis- 
tic poet growing incrementally, experimenting 
from poem lo poem, composing atomistically 
without a “dead center" nnd a “unified poetic 
imagination" were a monstrosity. Jackson’s 
dream, like the deepest traces he claims to 
have found in Pope's imagination, is the dis- 
covery of “one universe of discourse of thirteen 
texts, a field on which is disposed the imagina- 
tive figure that is uniquely Pope's”. 

Pope s poetry and life, his landscape garden- 
ing and architecture, have always lent them- 


selves to this variety of “romanticism", only 
now Jackson has earned the same logic into 
criticism. The resulting interpretations look 
elsewhere than on Pope’s texts, yet they are 
hardly harren or foolish. Although tradition 
and biography are abjured, Jackson, much to 
his credit, is steeped in both and knows the 
secondary literature loo. Certainly he cannot 
be faulted on this count. But like Warton, who 
could never be satisfied with the quantum of 
"passion" in Pope’s poetry, or the fever of 
emotion at which his pulse burned (“correct, 
artificial, polished"), Jackson asks more from 
Pope than Pope may have to give. 

The matter is not so simple as to identify the 
precise degree to which Pope was a satirist, or 
to which he genuinely possessed the romantic 
ardour that critics from Byron to Housman 
have credited him with, but rather a case of 
whether or not the repeated words - the “con- 
nective tissue" - envisioned by Jackson are 
really to be found in Pope’s texts. If Jackson’s 
verbal recurrences based on larger units of sub- 
merged meaning do not yield “the allegorical 
entities” he claims to have discovered then for 
all its novelty the approach may yield little. We 
cannot hove it both ways. Wc cannot complain, 
on the one hand, that recent criticism of Pope 
has been unexciting because the critics have 
been unable to unfetter themselves from the 
tyranny of tradition and biography, and then 
reverse our judgment faced by an obviously 
intelligent critic who has accomplished the un- 
thinkable. by discrediting his work in the name 
of "fiction" or “fantasy". The issue, pre- 
eminently, is whether Ihe textures nnd patterns 
of Pope’s poetry can genuinely be called alle- 
gorical, "revitalizing a vision consonant with 
the earlier and latter poems”. 


Romantically medieval 


Charles Martindale 

TOM WINNIFRITH, PENELOPE MURRAY and 
K. W. GRANSDEN (Editors) 

Aspects of the Epic 
121pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0333307062 

“A Heroic poem, truly such, is undoubtedly 
the greatest work which the son of man Is cap- 
able to perform”, declared Dryden, and cer- 
tainly the epic once stood at, or near, the cen- 
tre of the. literary consciousness of Western 
Europe until its displacement, as the most 
prestigious narrative mode, by the novel. For 
Dryden (as for us) there were three pre-emi- 
nent epic writers, Homer, Virgil and Milton, 
and their poems, surrounded by a shoal of 
lesser works, constituted a distinct and recog- 
nizable genre. Despite its title. Aspects of the 
Epic - a collection of seven lectures originally 
given at the University of Warwick - is not pri- 
marily concerned with the development of the 
epic tradltibn as such. What unity it Ms - and . 
the introduction candidly concedes that it has 
little (a defect scarcely palliated by the" rather 
jejuite scamper through some epic landmarks 
in the postscript) - is conferred by the central 
presence of Homer. 

Penelope Murray writes well about Homer's 
conception of poetry and the poet, though her 
essay is inevitably somewhat overshadowed by 
the more subtle recently published work of 
Colin Madeod. G. S. Kirk, in an analysis of 
Iliad 5 and 6, makes a further brave attempt to 
provide criteria by which Homer’s distinctive 
contribution to the oral tradition, might be iso- 
lated; some will feel that, in the absence of the 

Wprks of Homer’s predecessors, the enterprise 
is inevitably doomed to speculation and sub- 
jectivity (the meeting of Hector and. Andro- 
mache is adjudged . Homer’s ' essentially bn 
gtodqds of its quality, as Is any section that 
, sHows signs of coherent planning). John Gould 
urbanely explores some of the differences. and 
■, continuities' bet ween the Homeric and the'tra- 


to the llUtd with its* considerable moral r 
complexities than to the romantic and moralis- 
tic Odyssey. K. W. Gransden gives us a taste of 
his forthcoming book in an able analysis of the 
way that Virgil adapts Homeric material to his 
"exemplary historical purpose” in Aeneid 7- 
12. As so often in the age-old agon between the 
two poets, contrasts are sometimes too sharply 
drawn; for example it is hardly true that Homer 
is essentially uninterested in the deaths of young 
men in view of (say) the death of the just- 
married Protesilaus in Iliad 2 or the lines from 
the nekula that so haunted Virgil in which the 
ghosts of girls, youths and dead warriors 
appear to Odysseus. 

It might seem that epic, like God, is dead, 
although in neither case should one be over- 
confident of future prospects. Certainly since 
Paradise Lost there has been no poem that is at 
once indisputably first-rate and indisputably 
epic. In the final piece here Paul Merchant 
argues that Homer and aspects of the epic spirit 
continue to breathq in a number of modern 
Greek poets;. he cites much inhigumg material 1 
(mostly in tils own translations) but nothing 
that it is easy to recognize as epic “truly such"; 

A possible explanation would be the one pro- 
vided by the most sophisticated and ambitious 
of these essays, in which John Boyley, .with 
many delicate insights, ruminates on epic love 
in Milton (“the great conjurtr of the. form”) 
and others, Bayley finds id epic a fine combina- 
tion of ’‘Incongruity" (giddy conjunctions of 
mood, stylistic level and subject matter from 
high to low) and “hannony” (the calmness with 
which such oppositions are accepted as part of 
the fullness of life) , a combination dissolved by 
thefissipationsand self-conseiousiiesis of Mod- 
ernism. There is some myth-making here (the 
thesis is more persuasive for Homer and Mil- 
ton than, say; for Virgil), and Bayley is at tunes 
prone to the discontinuities he so values in art, 
but it is gratifying to . find one of our finest 
literary critics celebrating, With such evident 
relish, the genius of epic . The price of the book 
Is high for jutt over a hundred pages of signally. 

• unprepossessing appearance. ' '• 


C. H, Sisson 

Dante und English rociry: Sue iw*y HU 1 . 3 . Tuiui ■ 
280pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 
0521251265 

This book, as the sUb-tifte indicates, is con- 
cemed with only a ceiitury and a half of BdglWh 
poetry; Henry Gary, who was borh in 1772, .■ 
started to busy himself with The Divine Com- 
edy or, as he preferred to call it, the Vision , in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century and 
he began his translation - rather curiously, in 
view of the turn taken by interest in Dante in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries - with 
the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. Cary’s ver- 
sion was first published in 1814 and the poem 
became part of the stock-in-trade of Romanti- 
cism. Voltaire had said that Dante’s reputation 
would continue to grow because people did not 
read him. 

The Divine Comedy is certainly still more 
talked about than read, but it is now read, or at 
least read at, by everyone with any pretension 
to literacy. The current reading of Dante, in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, is coloured by Pound's 
and Eliot’s views of him, as the late nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century reading - 
including the early approaches of Pound and 
Eliot themselves - was tinted with Pre- 
Raphaelite colours. A main theme of Steve 
Ellis’s book is the distortions the poet and the 
poem underwent as seen through the eyes of 
Shelley, Byron, Browning, Rossetti and Yeats 
before the more learned appraisals by the 
poets of The Waste Land and the Cantos. Ellis 
is critical - quite reasonably - of some aspects 
even of Eliot’s view, but Ihe title of his M 
chapter, “T, S., Eliot: the return to reality", 
indicates his orientation. ' 

The subject as a whole is a difficult one . Ellis . 

has done a lot of work on it. ’Hie book began as , 

a doctoral thesis presented in 1981; there was 
i "a three-year grant from -the Department of ; 
Education apd Scieqc? followed by a one-year ; 
Study Abroad Scholarship from , the 
! Lever hUlme Trust” during which research was , 
continued. in Florence,, Ellis knows his texts; 
English and Itafityii Only someone sb ignorant , 
as to be sligjitiy worried about what the PhD 
", system is doing (9 Hiefary studies could have . 
misgivings qbout the diligence which .sent the 

:• researcher combing thfough Srirdello and The -, 
Ring aiid the Rook for. clues to Browning’s 

. . is--, i'.'/i ... ...... . ...... 

1 . VI . l.- u ) 1 j 1 < V m £'*■ l •• , •'■■■ *. ' 
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misapprehensions. Ellis is not only thorough 
but judicious, so far as his subject allows, and 
wkuitlH I sbriA vii iHUus-m pLtfutuiiu'jom- mi ■ 
ics) writing in English have regarded Dante". 
This means that a largely irrelevant personal- 
ity, invented out of material as frivolous as 
Byronic scowls and Yeatsian mystifications,, 
has an equal place with Dante's theology nnd ] 
his attitude to public affairs, and that his liter- 
ary or stylistic impact is relatively lightly 
treated. 

Ellis is quite right 10 draw attention as he c 
does to “the confrontation between artist and * 
academic” and to make the point that “the 
Romantics were free to create their versions of 
Dante because no-one knew him well enough 
to object". Yet the implication of, this surely is 
that a study of “ a series of poets” such as is here 
undertaken Is hardly a “subject” except in a; 
limited academic sense. The emergence of- 
Dante in the last couple of centuries is part of a 
wider reorientation towards the Middle Ages- 
one which includes the Oxford Movement of 
which'Eliot, in one of his aspects, is an impor- 
tant fag-end. Eliot, who milled over the ttieo-< 
logical content of Dante more than anyone else; 
here treated, came very close to the root of the. • 
matter when he said that there was no reasoti to' 
believe' that Dante or Shakespeare “did ariy 1 3 
thinking on his own"; the object of everyone’s, 
misapprehension (and misapprehension mpst< ■ 
be supposed to continue, for one age’s “return 
to reality" rarely satisfies another) is not so 
much a poet as a period of history. 

One might reflect that if readers of 1800 had 
known as little about the Rome of the classical 
epoch as they did about the Florence of 1300 
they would have found Horace nnd Virgil sub- 
jects .for the sort of misunderstanding Dante 
encountered p As to the literary infiuerice of the : 
latter, it is pe rhaps the Shell ey of The Triumph 
of Life who comes out. most brilliantly, and. 
with Eliot the real influence is in odd lines in . 
The Waste Land rather than In the fabricated 
imitation in “Little Gidding”. Christina RosJ- 
se&ti, who is not mentioned by Steve Ellis, is . 
nearer the Dante an bone than her precious 

; brother. , - 

■ Anthony D. Kdcrr has edited, a new critical 
. edition of Shelley’s Adonais (292pp. $32.50. 
Columbia University Press. 0 231 05466 1). It 
includes: transcriptions of manuscript drafts of 
the^poerti- « ■ • ■ ■* * : 
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The carved and the carving 


Jane Rogers 

PAT BARKER 

Blow Your House Down 

I70pp. Virago. £7.95 (paperback, £2.95). 

0860683931 

SUSANNA MITCHELL 

TlieTokeii 

192pp. John Murray. £8.50. 

0719541387 

Pat Barker’s second novel. Blow Your House 
Down, chronicles the working lives of a group 
, of prostitutes in a northern city , and the activi- 

h ties of a Ripper-style sex murderer who haunts 
their area. Sensational - and revolting - stuff, 
? tempered by the matter-of-fact comradeship 

between the women. For the first ninety pages 
the story is compulsively readable, engulfing us 
in a bleak world of limited choices, squalid sex 

and flashes of gutsy female warnuh and 
humour. Barker’s style is spare and factual, 
and her ear for dialogue excellent. 

Something goes wrong in the second half of 
the book, when the narrative is given over to 
two individual women: Jean, a prostitute out 
for revenge, and Maggie, the only victim who 
survives an attack. The characterization wav- 
ers. Jean has appeared so far as a hard-as-nails 
- ; loner. Barker puts her into the psychologically 
implausible position of explaining her actions 
to the reader: “The only reason I'm stuck out 
here this early is l can’t stand the flat, i know 
that sounds as if I can’t stand to be anywhere. 
Nowhere's right. Yeah. It’s like that. I can’t 
rest.” Not only is this kind of monologue un- 
dramatic, it is stylistically undifferentiated 
from the voices of theother women in the book . 
Jean counters evil with evil, seeking revenge 
y -on the murderer. Maggie, after deep suffering 
and "facing the abyss", pulls herself together 
and "recovers her capacity to love". Barker 
«««i« «ntn ajipflvilv svmboljc mode, d escrib- 


bv a vision of the city (scene of the murders) 
from a hilltop in the rain: “But then, as she 
walked, the ridge of black cloud lifted a little, 
and suddenly there were rays of light, or rather 
great shafts of golden light, falling onto the 
city, which looked now like an island raised up 

out of the sea...". . . ..... 

Barker is not doing herself justice with this 
sub-Lawrentian use of nature (a theme not at 
all apparent earlier in the book). The counter 
to the evil which stalks the city is already pre- 
sent in the women’s mutual affection and sup- 
port. Structurally and thematically, Blow Your 
House Down is disappointing, doubly so given 
the photographically accurate and moving 
social realism of its first half. 

The Token, Susanna Mitchell’s first novel, 
confines itself to a smaller, domestic canvas, 
with vivid and pleasing results. Stella, a suc- 
cessful and charismatically energetic sculp- 
tress, is dying of cancer, struggling to finish her 
last carving (of her late husband), and to find 
the right moment to tell her step-daughter 
Mary of her illness. The relation between Mary 


and Stella is the heart of the story; each feels 
she has failed to express her deep love and 
respect for the other. Mary is Stella’s opposite 
in many ways; reserved and unconfident , plod- 
ding up the nings of a career in advertising. 

The story alternates between the points of 
view of the two women, and moves effortlessly 
in and out of their memories of family life, 
giving the novel pace and variety. Robert 
(Mary's half-brother, son to Stella), charming 
but vicious, talented but destructive, tests both 
women’s love to the limit. The psychological 
unpeeling that goes on is painfully credible. 

The ‘‘token’’ of the title (Stella's carving) is 
used to symbolize the ultimate understanding 
between Mary and Stella. This makes the final 
pages cluttered, with too much depending on 
the domestic-with-a-heart-of-gold (to Susanna 
Mitchell’s credit, the only stock chnractcr in 
the whole book). But this would not have been 
a pessimistic novel, even without its happy 
ending; it is unusually honest, about both the 
successes and failings of human relationships, 
and does not deserve to end so neatly. 


Criminal proceedings 




;dalnv he}r ;aV Wi.bwh, but the risen Christ, 
Christ iri * majesty * paitv sloughed off behind 
him Hkfe ah outworn skin, had nothing to say.” 
Mkggie seeks refuge in the countryside, and 
h$r restoration to human feeling is occasioned 


a^i’aviuiy Udw& 
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;ijfl CAROL BRljGGEN . , ; 

Crumbs Under the Skin 
■ ‘111' l76 PP- Andj-6 Deulsch. £7l95. 
fM : t)233976582 - C 

’‘Crumbs under the skin" is an unsatisfactory 

f M metaphor which signifies the flaws in life, the 
: I 5 5nor ',*ri? tet * 0 * ls and imperfections that keep 
• M S ‘ things 'stirring; it is presented as one of the 
' jgsji thoughts of Caro) Bruggen’s heroine. Judith 
,113 ’Holmes, employed In a clothing factory, is 
undergoing psychiatric treatment for a mild 
* - ' derangement which carrries with it certain de- 
B v ,us,on «» .among them a delusion of fecundity. 

I ,; In her Jess lucid states Judith cannot distinguish 

■jlH ^.betweth her brothers and sisters and the chil- 
S® i , ' might have had. She has even 1 manu- 

X If - i jafctured a husband 1 for herself, Murphy, from 
* i qf flaihbovaht Father; 1 - 

•s WA J ud itn’s psychiatrist, Hector, has an impor- 
, r pl® : IP pky ,ih hll this. Less prominent 

8 | P arts allotted- tothe girls in ,the cutting 
1 1{j. room* and (o the in mates of the hdsterwherf 
| f it;. Juditfrevemualjy moves, The former have foi- 
J ; «.*$ bles and mannerisms appropriate to; their sta- 
!P@’ lUS as; ordinary people, while the latter are 
[i/rif-v^fomic and endearing in spite of thelr'defects. 
l i l /" The ^ ^ Herbert who .thought he was a 
i S'lll P°f iceniar * and addresied everybody with the 
Mi* opening retnnrk, ‘Evening air Carol Brug- 
Ms gen in thededication describes her book (a fii<SF 
novel) as a fantasy; certainly the spirit of the 
jl Mi' undertaking is very dolly and unrealistic, 

| wwM which makes for effervescence! the narrative 
! i'E . is disfigured in places, however; by overwriting 
! fgj (“I do not wish to become one of those little 
; HjjJr black garden gnomes around whom tragedy 
: •E" ! * bends and blossoms like blighted daffodils”) 
1 jl and miscalculated feyness. 


T. J. Binyon 

ELLIS PETERS 
Dead Man's Ransom 
190pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0333 36455 4 

The ninth chronicle of Brother Caedfel, that 
herb-gathering Benedictine of Shrewsbury, 
takes place in February 1 141; and the events of 
the civil war bulk large in it. Stephen has 
marched north, and been defeated and cap- 
tured 1 at the battle of Lincoln; Gilbert Prest- 
cote. Sheriff of Shropshire, following him. is 

wounded and taken by the Welsh. Luckily a 
lO tKfekdn ungeu lor tne sheriff; but, before the 
each&nBft-ifi-ttomplat^dr tane o^he* parties i*1 
murdered, In recent books Caedfel has tended' 
to spend more time sorting out th& problems of 
star-crossed lovers than solving mysteries, and 
this is certainly true here. But an extra dollop 
of romance is reasonably harmless, and, like 
the rest of the series. Dead Man’s Ransom is 
not only immensely competent and profession- 
al, but also a delight to read,, : 

L. A. TAYLOR 
Only Haifa Hoax 
176pp. Hale. £7.50, 

07Q9015962 • 

Minneapolis computer engineer Joseph Jami- 
son is also the Minnesota and Dakota Chief of 
Held Investigation for CATCH, the Commit- 
tee for Analysis of Tropospheric and Celestial 
Happenings. In other words, a bunch of UFO 
freaks. There arc few ways, it would seem, in 
-which a than might bo. more harmlessly occu- 
pied than In spotting UFQs, hut when Jamison 
is called out one rainy night to view a tropo- 
spheric happening, he is, as a direct result, 
suspected of murder, attacked, beaten up, his 
house is set on fire and his pregnant wife 
threatened. An amusing, nicely put together 
story. The final explanation is perhaps over- 
Ipngj but offe can forgjve a lot in a book with ■ 
such 1 an Ingenious murder pusthod as that to . 
which Jamison neatly succumbs. 

— - : | - ’ . i . ■ 

: K.C. CONSTANTINE • 

The Man Who Liked Slow Tomatoes . 

177pp. Kudos and Godine. £7.95. 

0879234075 J ; ... • 

Mario Baidc is the Seri?p-Italla^ police chief of 
the small town of Rocksburgin western Penn- ' 
sylvania a coal-mining town with no coaj left. 

. One afternoon he slides out of. a City E-Jall 
squabble over police pay and takes refuge in 
Muscotti's back bar for a glass or two of Mon- 
davi; only to be pestered by a Mrs Romanelli : 
who wants him to find her husband Jimmy. 
Against his will, Balzjc gradually gets involved. 
Mrs Romaqelli and her fathter, the inflexible 
“!“ Fiori ' turn ou t to be figures from Baizic’s 
childhood; and his search for Jimmy Romanelli 
simultaneously forces him to reconsider and 


come to terms with his memories of his own 
father. This is an amusing, subtle, intelligent 
and extremely well-written novel which turns a 
sympathetic, though at times sharply satiric 
gaze on the inhabitants of Rocksburg and on 
Balzic himself. It is apparently K. C. Constan- 
tine's fifth Mario Balzic novel: why he has been 
kept so long from English readers is a mystery. 


KEITH HELLER 
Man’s Illegal Life 

166pp. Collins. £6.95. 

OOQ 2314169 

•■■■■:■ tr-T i ■ 1 ‘ 

7 , |f p, j i ■ iTi 

Geor?e..M^J?,! ,y ?f rilfiFAmun in the London of 
1722. Fascinated by the discovery of the bound 
and gagged body of an old man, who has died 
of starvation, in a boarded-up house In Drury 
Lane - an occurence reminiscent of the time of 
the Plague sixty years earlier - Man begins to 
investigate on his own account. The author is 
perhaps too eager to establish the period back- 
ground: Man’s researches bring him together 
with ndt . only Jonathan Wild, Thief Catcher 
General of Great Britain and Ireland, but also 
Captain Thomas Coram, future founder of the 
Foundlings Hospital. But the historical detail is 
interesting, and the whole thing neatly done: 
no doubt In Man’s next cose the learning will be 
worn more lightly. 

RODERIC JEFFRIES 
Three and One Make Five 
188pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0 00 231939 X 

One of (he most interesting, and certainly one 
of the most sympathetic foreign policemen 
around at the moment is Inspector Enrique 
Alvarez of Mallorca. He is lazy, un- 
businesslike, eats too much, drinks too much 
and sleeps too much - but has an infallible nose 
for crime. And in Three and One Make Five it 
begins to twitch after a couple of accidents to 
English residents on the island. Excellent plot, 
with an unexpected final reversal, but the real 
interest, as always, comes from the depiction 
of Mallorquln life. . 

JUNE THOMSON 
Sound Evidence 
190pp, Constable. £6.95, 

0094656908 ■: 

Ray Chlvers, a thief on the run from the Police, 
is discovered battered to death in ah empty 
house in Chelmsford; an old man who might 
hove seen the murderer is also killed. The two 
prunes are investigated by June Thomson’s, 
usual policeman, Detective Inspector Finch,- 
who finds himself hampered by rivalry be- 
tween his two sergeants, and by his burgeoning 
affection for pathologist Marion GreaVe. A 
neat, well worked-out detective story, which is . 
given an extra dimension by the care taken 
over depietipn of character - even the victims 

are tmiu up detai , by detailj ^ 

hues - and the superb evocation of atmos- 


Two little 
beauties 

Joanna Motion 

CAROLYN SLAUGHTER 
A Perfect Woman 
200pp. Allen Lane. £7.95. 

0713915757 

Perfect woman billing, in Carolyn Slaughter’s 
new novel, goes to Beth: such a performer as 
wife, mother, cook, company director, friend 
to punks and stabilizing force in the universe 
that it’s hard to list her attributes in any hierar- 
chy. Nntu rally she's married to a pretty perfect 
man. Humphrey is n bit of a shit, of course, but 
all the manlier for that. He glistens with ener- 
gy, and if he makes his pile in the dubious area 
of gourmet frozen foods, he atones through 
commitment to his vegetable garden and talent 
ul his white grand piano. 

Coming into focus behind Humphrey is the 
inevitable other woman, also a contender in 
the perfect female stakes. Motherless Sylvie is 
a successful builder. Perched up ladders, hands 
on her slim hips, she has her workmen tamed 
and admiring. She may be mannish by vocation 
and temperament, and incompetent with the 
spiced beef, but Sylvie asserts her femininity 
via her gratifyingly large breasts, lurking under 
the dungarees. With a star of a woman at either 
hand, Humphrey has a wonderful time, believ- 
ing he can love them both to satiety. But as one 
woman gets ill and the other pregnant, the 
sharp, mature characters of Beth and Sylvie 
blur at the edges, Humphrey grows uneasy at 
their changing shapes and all their security tilts 
into chaos. 

A Perfect Woman reads like a dismally famil- 
iar book. Ghosts of thoroughly chronicled rad- 
dle class adulteries queue up behind the pages. 
Unavoidable thoughts of Posy Simmonds hoi- 
' "'T. l: *t,i ^nitolifers with the brain-stugery har- 
cuts go out for the evening, leaving the statu- 
tory labrador to keep an eye on the gravy pan; 
and even more us Humphrey and Beth drool 
over food: “God, they were little beauties. 
Tossed in butter, parsley and a touch of garlic 
they'd melt in. your mouth.” Potatoes, that a 
And the characters’ histories are as packaged 
ns Humphrey’s briskly-selling products ("final- 
ly her father's hunter had gone too”). 

This stock naturalism is bracketedbyahefty 
symbolic pattern of apple trees and dreams d 
women who laugh hysterically as their club go 
up in flames. In fact, the only two unexpected 
elements in the novel's 200 pages ire that 
Humphrey doesn’t just keep Sylvie content 
with promises for the future but actually^ 
rics her higamously; and that neither of toe 
women seems to have discovered the duvej 
Stiffly folded linen sheets are purl of Beth s 
domestic utoplu, while Sylvie’s studio careless- 
ness surfaces In apricot blankets. 

It's a shame. Carolyn Slaughter is syrnpatne- 
tic and ncute In her perception of lhe se»aw 
family life and the unpredictable weight IP 
jealousy adds to it. She has a good ear jm, 
characteristic sjabs of jargon. But she starts l* 
novel with nn overworked idea which she can- 
not agitate into revival. When she seek* 
complicate the book at its halfway P° iD ” , 
narrative; which has been uninteresWw 
straightforward so far, falls to redeem 1WL 
an uncertain obscurity. Hie short sec 
which conclude the novel seem tacked 
to another* zigzagging to a denouement v 
is willed rather than achieved. A 
Woman gives off .a disappointing sense . 
lent straining in a pointless directidnt 

Marguerite Vourcenar’s novel TheA^< 
published as V Oeuvre ail n'otf. in W* 
published In this English translation, • 

Frick in collaboration- with thd author, 1 * 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson in 197$, bas.m« . 
been reissued (374pp. Aidan BUb-^ 'Rilwst 
8562 8127 1). In an article In the TlS ot 
23, 1974, the late Mary Renault 
now could so rich a talent, *9 '. be : 

human (indeed no living thing) is ' 
remembered in England - it ' 

inFrance-in the sub-category of themsiu^^ 

novel.” The critical reception § r ® nt ^; v ^ s 0 [ 
translations or reissues in the: last l W- fa 
Fins, A Coin in Nine 
Grace suggests that such a complaint I 

be so appropriate today. ■> ' ! ’j. - : \ : . 
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Toby Fitton 

SIMON RAVEN 
Morning Star 

The First-born of Egypt: Volume 1 
264pp. Muller, Blond and White. £8.95. 

085634 138 X 

Alms for Oblivion, which towards the end of its 
ten-volume run showed signs of becoming self- 
defeatingly long and often degenerated into a 
series of ill-linked incidents, is now sprogging a 
sequel, and with seven volumes of The First- 
born of Egypt we will be faced with a heptu- 
kaidecalogue. Those jumping aboard at 
Volume One (or Eleven) may well need to go 
back to the start; even though they are pro- 
vided with a two-page dramatis personae, they 
may be understandably puzzled by the motley 
crew, including esquires, indentured pages and 
domestic chamberlains, who are deployed for 
their delectation. Raven's characters suffer 
from a servant problem, but it is one of 
nomenclature rather than of a reduction in 
their circumstances. 

The grandiose epigraph of Alms was that 
“human effort and goodwill are persistently 
vulnerable to the malice of time, chance and 
the rest of the human race”. Not that anything 
unduly moralistic was ever to be inferred from 
such a sentiment: The Rich Pay Late was 
announced as “a novel of depravity” , and there 
was a nastiness about the earlier volumes 
which gave their readers a low enjoyment that 
had nothing to do with vulnerability to the 
malice of time. The First-born is described as 
showing “the purposes, beliefs and ways of life 
of the growing young as observed, deplored, or 
encouraged by their elders". 

Characters are much the same, though one 
misses that fruity but cunning old buffer Cante- 


John Clute 

STEPHEN WRIGHT 

Meditations In Green ... ; • . 

342pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241113113 

James Griffin has been wounded in Vietnam, 
and has been invalided home to hobble 
through the glare and shadow of a civilian life 
he can no longer understand. He finds a West 
Coast guru, aptly named Arden, who per- 
suades him to try to overcome his war traumas 
through daily meditations in which, soothingly 
and heallngly, he is to assimilate himself to 
plant life. 

These Meditations in Green, presented to 
the reader in a series of extended flashbacks to ^ 
the nightmare of Vietnam as Griffin seems to k 
have experienced it, make up the bulk of 
Stephen Wright’s admirable, brave, slippery 
first novel. Most of it - certainly Griffin’s 
renderings of his life os a soldier -is a tissue of 
lies. Therein lies the strength and cunning of 
this remarkable, dogged portrait of the unpor- 
trayable. 

It is a truism that, for those Americans who 
were caught in the war, Vietnam was a 
tragedy without catharsis, a nightmare without 
shape or awakening, impossible |o grasp. And 
it Is precisely the impossibility of Vietnam as a 
subject of redemptive art that, slyly but unmis- 
takably, governs the strategy of Meditations in 
Green. 

• Our first vision of Griffin (he is also aptly 
named) reveals him aping the secure slow pas- 
sivity of a potted plant, though even sunk into 
vegetable stasis he is vulnerable to commands 
beyond his ken, horrors he cannot parse. It is, 

• of course, rather like being a soldier. He can- 
not escape. He tumbles backwards in time to 
Vietnam, again and again. And there (in the 
flashbacks we -read) he fabricates a kind of 

• reality. '■ • ■* ' . : 

: With each flashback, firsUperson narrative 
Changes to third; but Vietnam in 1970 cannot 
really be looked at objectively, or with detach- 
blent, U we expect a coherent plot we are soon 
disabused, On the verge of coherence, frag- 
ments of |tie story shift abruptly into phantas- 
magoria; or come td ab end. Characters whose 


loupe, dead without ever a lord lieutenancy to 
augment his marquessate, and Somerset 
Lloyd-James perished by his own hand some 
volumes ago. Without such individuals the ele- 
ments of sex, politics and money that kept up 
the pace and interest of the first series are much 
diminished. 

Technique is also much as before. Different 
groups of characters arrive at a stated cere- 
mony, talking of their affairs in loud and stri- 
dent voices, and then depart, severally ex- 
pressing their reactions. Themes, too, are 
much the same, with the expected jocosities 
about Jewishness (part of the plot hinges on 
circumcision), and some disrespectful fun ab- 
out Lancaster College, Cambridge. We seem 
to have been closeted with a stow-action replay 
of a B-movie. 

Times have changed, however. Tessie But- 
tock left her hotel to Fielding Gray and Tom 
Llewyllyn (who soon sold up to Maisie, the still 
golden-hearted ex-whore) “in the hope that 
they'll have the same rorty times in the dear old 
place as they did in the old days". Well, times 
arc no longer rorty. Si la vieillesse pouvait. The 
icy Captain Detterling, succeeding to Cante- 
loupc’s title and at sixty taking to himself a 
young and vigorous wife , but disdaining the act 
of siring, even for dynastic purposes, lias to 
seek a surrogate father in his old friend Field- 
ing Gray. But even Gray, offered a louche 
tumble with the daughter of an old flame, can’t 
quite, then almost doesn’t, effect a penetra- 
tion. even on a no-foa! no-fee basis. Si la 
jettnesse savait. Undergraduate sons and 
daughters of these barely potent wrinklies pre- 
fer to keep their orgone intact for their studies, 
or for their sport - “my badminton will col- 
lapse" is tendered as an excuse - and they “do 
something less radical" than copulating. Heavy 
petting (or “bouts of hot bananas") is not the 


inner thoughts Griffin recounts drill info lire - 
jungle, or die, or go insane. Before turning 
catatonic, Claypool has a telling insight in the 
jungle, which he never passes on to Griffin, 
though Griffin passes it oirto. us; “No movie 
had ever been made in here”, he realizes; If 
there can be no movie, no art, then there can 
be no truth. 

Therefore Griffin is a liar. He has been sur- 
rounded by intelligence - much of the book 
takes place in the compound of the 1069th 
Intelligence Group - but the horrors swamp 
out all naive attempts at telling the truth. He 
has seen fellow-draftee Weird Wendell make 
an interminable documentary film, and has 

Grey areas 

Neville Shack 

MICHAEL STEWART 
FarCry 

260pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

033337180 1 

The beginning of this novel carries the heavy 
weight of predestination. A car shifts into low 
gear and turns a bend at the foot of a hill;: the 
boy who is running in -the middle of the road 
has his appointment with fate confirmed. The 
unwitting driver, on the other hand, shows 
every sign of having been made to measure for 
the rigours of a psycho-thriller: a man who will 
stop at nothing until he can finally uncover the 
truth. The only other claims on liis attention 
are his dog, called Dpg (a sure sign of ennui) 

and his memories ;of a dead wife. 

The setting is almost reassuringly common-! 
place. There are some Ominous details and a 
vague sense of strangeness, which rapidly be- 
gin to blond with the monochromatic narra- 
tive. The; boy survives, but suffers whpt 
appears to.be an epileptic fit, while the man 
falls victim to a dangerous excess of curiosity. 
What can be wrong with a boy who still pursues 
fairly normal Interests like home computers, 
and fishing? What can be right with a man who 
■ suspects that all is not what it seems and enlists 
: the help of a psychiatrist friend to delve, into, 
the boy’smedlcal'caBeand, ultimately, hisper- 


rorticst of themes for Mr Raven's pen. 

Having Ui lay down themes and minor inci- 
dents for development in six further volumes. 
Morning Star teems with sub- plots, but the 
discernible main plot of this volume is particu- 
larly thin and improbable. A rich and seedy 
savant, Plolcmueos Tunne, is attempting to 
determine the relationships of the mind and 
soul to the brain. This soul-searching is done 
neither scientifically nor philosophically, but 
with infusions of Fenland herbs, an antique 
marble sarcophagus full of warm water, and a 
sensitive tape recorder. Tunne wants to collect 
minds, just as the gambler Max de Frevillc 
(now completely cuckoo and awaiting a long 
confinement in the perennial Dr La Soeur's 
miscellaneous clinic) used to try and collect all 
the gossip in the world. Unfortunately for 
these wily Levantine plottings, with prurience 
■masquerading as research, the cosmic lie de- 
tector is nothing more (as a camp Lancaster 
College secretary puts it) than a "psychic laun- 
dromat”. The hocus-pocus is lamentable, and 
lamentably presented. This will never do. 

Hints of lesbianism and witchcraft abound, 
in a series of lame attempts to pep up the 
action. Tessa Malcolm, “niece” of the golden- 
hearted Maisie and a girl of cnreftilly-disguised 
paternity, has a fascinating smnll hump to her 
buck , but however enticing her 'deformity she is 
in the end shown to be innocent of casting 
spells. As so often in Mr Raven's novels, much 
is made of parentage and its problems; doubt- 
ful paternity, a recurrent theme, is here as 
confused as in a racy Edwardian country- 
house bedroom corridor. Mad fathers, bad 
fathers, dangerous-to-know fathers, proliferate; 
'whether they will be correctly paired off with 
their children by the end of this planned group 
of novels remains to be seen. One hopes that its 
successors will be considerably better than 
Morning Star has prepared us for. 


ed. He comes back to the USA, and pretends 
he is a plant. It's a step up from being drafted. 

In the savagery of its attack on military ver- 
sions of reality. Meditation? in Green is re- 
miniscent of Joseph Heller’s Catch 22. In its 
hallucinated density of detail; arid in (he press- 
ure of inchoate revelation one feels constantly 
swelling through the prOse, It reads very much 
like Thomas Pynchon, but without the story-, 
line. Griffin neither detects nor partakes in any 
conspiracy. His only redemption is the shapely 
lie of the novel itself. It is to Wright’s consider- 
able credit that this small solace reads as a 
triumph. 


sonal history? 

Psychological enigmas are scotched by a fat- 
igue in the prose; the dark shading behind 
which you might expect terrible secrets to lurk 
proves to he yet another aspect of the dull, 
commonplace world portrayed. An over-pro- 
tective mother gives little away, but she never 
suggests that there are many inscrutable depths 
in her either. 

The main mystery here concerns-the human 
brain and the search for a real diagnosis of the 
boy's obvious disorder. Inductive scientific 
reasoning emerges as the hero of the book. 
More interest is generated by exploring a speci- 
fic method such as this than by anything as 
casual as a bloodless human drama. Frank, the 
original agent of the boy’s fate, is told at one 
stage that his problem lies in having a naive, 
Cartesian view of the brain.' Mentol disorders 
can be both psychological nnd mechanical. But 
before the Information Is absorbed properly in 
ouf own scientifically illiterate heads, a flood 
Of jargonized neurones, electrons and mfccro- 
moleculcs threatens to wipe but the delicate 
mystery of what all that gray matter is really 

about. I; • ' 

When the wretched Frank chokes on a sur- 
feit of extremely clinical theory related to brain 
. functioning and cries out that he is being kept 
the dark, Michael Stewart’s resident boffin 
diagnoses paranoia: A wise reader will know 
better than to Complain about this lopsidedly 
- disburtlye bopk, 
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Christopher Hawtree jl ;i • 

c.k. stead • 

All Visitors Ashore M ; : 

150pp. Harvill. £8.95. 1 

uoo27iuri9y j;!j | !i j 

“History is always written as if the doings of ' ! ! ; ■ [ ; 

ordinary nameless faceless persons . . . were j : -l ■ V 
a grey and ill-defined background to the stage ' j : 'j ;! : 

on which the politicians strut and strike at li- • 

tudes and make decisions and laws”, remarks ■' 
the narrator towards the end of C.K. Stead's / V, 

new novel. The political background to a series •j'ii! ; 

of strikes in the New Zealand of 195! issketch- 
ed, often through the medium of wireless }:/■,'• - 

broadcasts, in Ail Visitors Ashore , but the | ! . |i" 

novelist’s principal skill lies in presenting the ! || $ 
memories of a professor at the beginningof the •' pi • J ■: . * 

1980s in a way that manages to suggest a ramb- * *] '■'' V., . 
ling niind while clearly focusing on an ex- > 
ceedingly odd group of people. The result ,• hBfl' 1 
again shows that, os the narrator has it, “of I i iKfe; 
course history is not reality, it ismerely fiction j / 

bndty written”. . 

An earlier novel by C. K . Stead issued here, j 1 1 

Smith's Dream (an intervening one. Five for ■ ; m :i}j; ■ , - ’ 
the Symbol , appeared only in New Zealand), j $!;•; 
was described us a “chilling political fable”; l ? l l ji , • 
ccrtuinly it contuins passages of some excite- I IH ji' . 
mem and appalling violence, but the allegoric- ; jh: 

nl aspect of the novel, in which New Zenland Mfi-: 1 ' . 
has somehow come under the control of alunn- ill. .j', 

tic dictntor and - incredibly - is “beginning to - : 

rank among the top ten of the world's trouble- » 1- :!;•»* . 
spots", did not entirely convince. Although the !|j '•! 1 ' .. 

enigmatic ending was replaced in the 1973 edi- .j . 

lion by a more satisfying, retributive one, ivf - ' ' , 

Smith's Dream, for all the clarity of its prose, ,» j! • ‘ - ] 

remains a futuristic, academic exercise. | j, 1 ; ! ' 

All Visitors Ashore consciously contains j^ ljV-.V? 
mnny devices to remind the reader that the - ; U. : ; 
novel is an artificial form, but the characters. • ! - j ' j, &:). 
refracted through t he memory of the narrator. i >< "" : 

Curl Skidmore, succeed in being painfully and ■ j lpi|j 

plnyeTS one by one blow out iheir candle and *\ 

leave the stage, yet somehow magically the ; . 

melody continues". It is a musical analogy that ' j & Ljtf 
should not be pushed too far, but does suggest 1 \ J M 
something of (he novel's structure many pf the • j j 

characters have left a f the end, always by ship. If j- 

which, regardless of wharfside strikes, will re- ^ ? 

main the island’s main li nk with the rest of the j| j i jj{ &.?. ! 

world for some time to come. |h4 ; {e i 

The yourlg Skidmore, scorned by his parents.^- 
for blatantly living with a girl who is not his .pf 

wife, is regarded with indulgence by Melior ! 

Farbro, a middle-aged artist troubled by his | p 
relationship with Kenny , who is involved in the . j,rj 
political unrest. In his garden works Cecelia J 1 
Skyways, furiously typing out her Memoirs of a ; r | :'i ! ! .? t 

Railway Siding, who appears to have left a i jl,!! ' 

convent where she had met someone with .) jj- 

whom she maintains a jocularcorrespondence; . j |ij|u M, 
in time the nunnery is revealed to have been an it 
asylum, and the letter-writing' becomes in- |;p|r 
creasingly peculiar. The flat inhabited by Curl • ®jr 
and Pat (her name goes through various trans- ig 
mogrifications) belongs to Mrs Battle and her 
son Charles, who is capable only of working as ' 
a ticket -clipper at the harbourside. She is in 
habit of clumping through with the post at the" ■} j 
most unfortunate moments. Another part of. (W 
the' building is let to Nathan find Felice Stock- . j ^ 
man, aspiring musicians, who failed as tempor- 

ary resaurateurs when Felice ran off with the | < 
chef, (she was returned in exchange for mi old u 
MG). Such a summary risks over-emphasizing 1 j 8 
: the farcical side of the novel, which is perhaps "h 
most successful In the section where the pro- 

tracted stages in Felice’s seduction of Curl are i- ! 
alternated with Pot's journey to and from the 
harbour to see off Miss Skyways. The comedy :j (l ■ 
of All Visitors Ashore is strengthened by an . JT ! 
underlying narrative reflection on ambition j . % 

and the twists it t akes. To become a professor is | ; 
a strange, natal together satisfying fate for •’ « ! 

someone who in 1951 read out a poem in the i- 

. company of James K. Baxter. Glimpsed later jr* 
at Covent Garden, Felice’s “girth had grown 
with her voice, and her reputation with both» r j Tr 

and how all three were outsize . . . it was .p: flB 

difficult to con nect that rotundity in cardboard ■■ -fa . S 

armour with the lively little sexual activist in 
Mrs. Battle’s outhouse flat”. 1 .:*»■< — — * 
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Campaign medals 


Cor relli Barnett 

field marshal lord carver 

The Seven Ages of the British Army 
332pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0 297 78373 4 

As the author of Britain and Her Army, I 
can fully understand the immense prob- 
lems of selection and compression faced by 
Field Marshal Lord Carver in setting out to 
write a one-volume history of Bnttshmihtairy 
institutions over several centuries. The sub- 
ject-matter is enormous and complex, all me 
army’s battles, campaigns and wars; the pecul- 
iar nature of the regimental system, tempting 
an author to write a history of regiments; the 
confused organization and divided responsibi- 
lities in the higher military administration, the 
impact of new technology on tactics and logis- 
tics; the evolution of a staff system and educa- 
tion; leaders and leadership. Nor is this all by a 
long way, for the army supplied a key factor in 
the political and constitutional struggles of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while ts 
own development is deeply interwoven with 
the history of the expansion and eventual con- 
traction of British imperial power Its strategic 
roles have lain at the heart of the perennial 
British debate between land-power Con- 
tinenlalists” and the “blue water school of 
grand strategy. Nonetheless, Lord Car e 
brought to his task a decisive advantage denied 
to the mere literary historian: he himself has 
commanded soldiers from every level from pla- 


i c* a ff China also saw them in action", and: “The 

toon leader to Chief of the General Staff. of the Indian Mutiny were numerous 

It might therefore be expected that h.s new ^ ^ flf strongly thematic treat- 

book, The Seven Ages of the i Bn,uh ment t0 give shape to his material. Carver has 

would be rich in insights into the ad ted the artificial device of dividing his 

great predecessors like Marlborough. Well mg ^ „ seven ages „ of , he army s ead- 

ton and Haig; that it would furnishenhgluen f . Cromwe ii, Marlborough. Welhng- 

ing professional evaluations of the J ud 8 me " J Roberts and Wolseley jointly. Haig, 
and leadership of the commanders of th pa ^ntgomery and Tempter. However, m some 
within the contexts of the caS es “ages" long outlive or predate the^r 

dilemmas in which they found themselve . Un heroes. Thus the age of Marl- 

. • ■ l.nnlr turns OUt 10 _ ... L. . « Hfcl .-nirmf'llinfl 


Hiding out 


Hugh Toye 

ROBERT HAMOND 

A Fear fill Freedom: The story of one man’s 
survival behind the lines in Japanese occupied 
Malaya 1942-45 

181pp. Leo Cooper/Secker and Warfare. 
£8.95. 

0 436 19081 8 . 


fortunately Lord Carves book turasou. ute 
a plodding potted history, based on well 
known tests for each period, such as couid 
have been written by any competent text-book 
hack. While incidental summaries are certainly 
provided here and there of such hindamental 
questions as the place of the army m Br.t h 
society and politics, or the effect of British 
overseas expansion on the evolution of the 
army and its regimental structure, these topics 
never amount to major continuing themes. 
Nor does the still live issue of the opposite 
strategic pulls on the army's deployment and 
organization exerted in defence policy by the 
Continental commitment and the world role. 
The reader has largely to be satisfied with den- 
sely factual summaries of campaigns, thic 
with detail but weak on critical evaluation, and 
of the army’s own internal changes. The effect 
is of a highly old-fashioned military history of 
the kind that C.T. Atkinson was writing in the 
1920s; an effect heightened by the dry, not to 
say grey, narrative style, and which at worst 
can produce such introductory statements as 
“India was not the only area in which Bntish 
soldiers had fought since Waterloo; Africa and 


In the peninsula 




- Evan Davies 

JULIAN RATHBONE 


in his anxiety to show the Duke's prescience, 
he overstates the amount of long-term plan- 
ning that went into the battle of Salamanca, 
and ignores some less prescient moments such 

iio* c sia n r,^ 0 Te a s t m?M e !ii£S. re c£™ 


borough takes us through to 1763. compelling 
Carver to explain that “The age of Marl- 
borough, who died forty-one years before, was 
now at an end, six years before the birth of 
Arthur Wellesley, whose fame was to equal 
his". Then again, the age of Wolsley and 
Roberts opens in 1816, even though these 
worthies were born respectively in 1833 and 
1832, and Wellington himself lived on to 185.- 
with stultifying effects on the army, as Carver 
himself says. 

[t is possible to cavil at the relative amount ot 
coverage accorded to different campaigns by 
Carver. Slim’s brilliant 1945 campaign in cen- 
tral Burma is given less than two pages, about 
the ration for relatively minor postwar colonial 
“emergencies" like Malaya, the Mau Mau in 
Kenya, Cyprus and “confrontation" with In- 
donesia. 

The maps heighten the impression of a 
I920s-style history, being skeletal representa- 
tions of theatres of war devoid of explanatory 
matter, or battle sketches comprising meaning- 
less strings of rectangles within largely blank 
spaces, and so giving no indication of the dyna- 
mic development of events. 

It is really only when he comes to the Second 
World War and the post-war era that Carver 
ventures on the trenchant judgments, founded 
on his own professional understanding, which 
could have rendered his account of earlier 
commanders, governments and wars fasci- 
nating and valuable. He tells us, for instflUPdj 
that the d isast rous^ me ry 's over-optimism 
and Browning’s pressure”; and he roundly 
i . Criticize the political escapism of the 1957 De- 

*_■’ wn.:* - Vi • i .«'■ I . f i .• a . 


1 I ; 1 i ■ fenefe White vainly e^pected to 

1 \ ;^th6‘fp0^entof :crosilng the Fraii- Tenable Britain cheaply to continue her world 

ij-J ' ^P^,^n«er, With the statement that military role by means of a strategic reserve 

■I : £( ; : • • British Armv’s short a ae of recent exnerience Wellington s mission, to evict the French from deployed and supplied from Britain by air. Let 

4 Mi : ? P i in> W “ ™ s not tru . e ’ and «* hope ** Lord Carver, having written his 

■'*■3 Vfcjjf''- cially early In the Peninsular Gamoaiens Wei- * a ,?. ceasec * 1° b f tbe ob J ec * lve for which the textbook, will now embark on an uninhibltedly 

fr illii ^ P r ^laokatBri ti ,b m l I i t , ryhi sto^„d 1 , S 

i;|! '’SeR. , wortmness. His allies were in, poor order too: . . 6 

■m theSbanish Army was very unreliable; the Por- • 1 '■ 


tdpw&e army >as under-strength, untrained 
^9^ mutinous. TTie range ofj his activities was. 
PflF ■ ^ ast: be was commander pf the British forces, 
iijl ' pfthc Portuguese military as MafshaLOeneral 

t lHi “* d » as a Spanish Captain General, was Qener- 

during 1813. He combined the func- 
tjoris of battlefield commander, theatre com- 
; - ri'ander.and, later, principal strategic adviser 
‘I to the .British government. 

jjfiPT , The Idea of mining the mountain ofcorres- 

f fc? 1 i' ’ pondence frpm these ■ Peninsular years . in 
Ili I seafoh of the real man is not, new. .Wellington’s 

Ifli. : firsteditor, Colonel Gurwpod tried, and so did 


With the saboteurs 


Redinond O’Hanlon 

PETER DICKENS 

SAS, Hie Jungle Frontier: 22 Special Air 
Service in the Borneo campaign, 1963-1966 
248pp. Arms and Armour Press. £11.95. 
0853685975 


III fi J sl 1 ed,tor ’ Colonel Gurwpod tried, and so did Soon after its formation by David Stirling dur- 

Iml': ; the late Antony Brett-James. Julian Rathbone ingtheDesertWarasaunitofbehind-the-lines 

now writes that “The chief aim of this book is to parachute-troop saboteurs, theSAS received a 

if f k'W- en ‘? rtB1 ?- 1 bpP® 8 second may also have been glowing reference. “These men are danger- 

Wfa 1= . achieved; to demonsttate the largeness.subtle- ous”, wrote Adolf Hitler in a personal order 

till : ft , P resci Tf of Wellington's mind; the “They must be hunted down and destroyed at 
complexity and depth of his personality; and of . all costs.” \ 


general account of these campaigns but Peter 
Dickens’s excellent book will now be essential 
reading for anyone who wishes to study this 
extraordinary regiment In the jungle, and at 
close quarters. 

In Borneo, resisting the invasion of Malaysia 
by the Indonesians, chiefly supported by the 
Gurkhas, they moved Initially Into friendly vil- 
lages along the border to act as reconnaissance 
troops. In a well-organized account which’ 
otherwise might easily have supported the 
Duke of Wellington's judgment on military 
history that “You might as well try to write the 
history of a ball as of a battle”, Dickens traces 
the fortunes of many SAS forays. He is particu- 


,i',; complexity and depth of his personality; and of . all costs.” me ionunes or manyisAb forays. He is partlcu 

p.-' • capacity . for: . : By September 1944, General Brownina lar| y gC)od o 4 n L ^ e ^ce^ecret cross-border op 
t ; WSflti ^ ■ . ' ! . : jADC to 'Mofttgombry could -tell the r* J’ ? at ..° ns Denis Healey, whicl 

^ Vffrattiairilk splendidly etitert 'ment: .mie opIraKoris you^ ^have^ ^ calried : ^ Wearing light Wt andwitl 

£ H^inore effoct in hastenlngle disiri- ■’ ! heil 


Vflrbally; it is described elsewhere but not in 
)\-r the leiters, and even when ! the discussion is : 
jii|j|;L; j conducted .op paper; the absence of replies 
: Mi H weakens Rathbone*^ exposition. An example 
i If | .. . of this is the way that the relative ranks issue is 
; - dealt with; Rathbone tells. us that he finds it - 

( : '.boring, but the key to Wellington’s success was 1 

1 r | It that he gave his attention to such matters. 

|| j : ; In the Second test Rathbohe achieves a^quat- 

j |5 J fh'eWry fs sound. However; 


Vl irregular and potent a unit for a ^ Z- ■„ 6 “ 

peace-time army. prestige , no civilians wei'e killed and no bomb- 

! Reformed in response to the Emergency of ” 8 k W38 ® ve , r a ^ oVved ' At ,ast « a* 1 Indonesian 
1950-59 in; Malaya, the re-named 22 SAS mission went to Kuala Lumpur led . 

Fought with the. greatest distinction in the y J (whose Ufe had been 
mountains of Jebet Akhdar (1959), in Borneo X * V “ SAS Penetration group not long 

(1963-1966); Aden (1964-1967), Dhofar Z® n’ becaus f bis mistre^ waS with him on 
(1970^1976) and the Falklatids (1982) ; and , , tE ? acht ) and Sukarno signed a peace- 

sirtce 1976 it has been active in Northern Ire- ' y Wlth Mala ^ a on August 11 , 1966. 
land. The second edition of Tony Giraghty’s — : r -■■■ • ' - — : 


Private E.J. Wright of the Royal Norfolk Reg- 
iment reached Singapore with his battalion on 
January 13. 1942, barely a month before the 
surrender. The battalion was in action less than 
50 miles from Singapore within a few days. On 
January 26, Wright was badly wounded in the 
foot; by the 29th he was alone in the jungle, 
dragging himself from refuge to refuge, obtain- 
ing help from some country people, narrowly 
escaping the treachery of others, until picked 
up in early March by Chinese Communist guer- 
rillas. Three years and three months later he 
was rescued by HM Submarine Thule from i 
Malayan beach. Once home in peaceful Nor- 
folk, his memories seemed scarcely believable; 
he kept them to himself, the stuff of his night- 
mares. In 1975 Robert Hamond.ex-prisonerol 
war of the Japanese, persuaded Jim Wrlghlto 
tell his story. The result is this well-researched, 
soberly written and fascinating book. 

The rescue by a guerrilla band which already 
had twenty five British and Australian soldiers 
on its hands, was the beginning of a year of the 
most acute hardship. Wright and his comrades 
helped the Chinese in many successful skir- 
mishes with the Japanese. But food was scarce, 
drugs were scarcer, the Japanese a constant 
terror, the jungle marches to escape than 
hard, long and frequent. By the end of May 
1943, twenty of the men had died of maun 
beri-beri, dysentery, nostalgic despair or pbm 
starvation, and two had been captured 
Wright, his wound imperfectly healed, M 
himself come clpsq to deajh. The guemUas too 
marvelled ai lus luugii wu.ug*. tyWAjwmi 

man of iron”. .. « 

in June 1943, the four who were left jolnedi 
well-organized guerrilla headquarters whw 
they led a comparatively settled and heahhy 
existence, well integrated with the guerrilla 
and bravely supported by Chinese villages 
nearby. A year later two more were td die oi* 
desperate expedition led by the officer ® 
charge of a stay-behlnd wireless station with 
which they hAd come into contact. 

By the end of 1944, Force 136 was operating 
in the area. The Japanese reacted and mows 
became frequent again, but now at lead t»R 
were organized supplies, trained jyWJu 
Forces leaders and the serious possibility 

getting home. Difficulties remained, It war 

light matter to make and reach a rentwriw 
.with n submarine under the nose or 
' Japanese Navy. Finally, through swamp, ^ 
of malaria, floods and jungle, Jim Wngh 
one companion reached home. • • 

Remarkable as a tale of endurance, uj e 
also sheds light on Japanese behariourlir_ 
Malaya. The massacres of wounded pn 
at Parit Sulong in Johore and at the AW 
Hospital, and of up to 10,000 
pore immediately after the surrender^ 

• known. In the countryside also -IhlMJ* 
a speciality of killing and torturing the 

... beheading the men and torturing them* 
after raping them”: a policy of lem ■ . 

have been, but “the Japanese were so® . 
degraded and sadistic to ehjoy th«e wp 9 
murder and torture”. Wright and his com . 

• witnessed unspeakable atrocities ln - 
. suspected of aiding the guemUas: 

were never more than 50 miles from W | ■ 
itself. For hi] the terror and their 
le skill, the Japanese failed to.cofitro > ■ 

fringes of the forest. When the v^ar ^ eVf{ 
guerrillas were stronger, than t ” e ^ n _ n 
been, as the colonial government .. 

In 1970 Wright returned to 
fied the scene of battle and ** • Jij,. 


enough of the Malay language t0 1 ^ 

gers he met. “You were lucky d ot ■? m 


gers ne znei. i uu wwo -- - -j jflu 

an elderly Chinese. “Mady. nrany; ^ 
children too, were killed”. - 1 aflf 
were past; now, the country waS P . ^ ^ 
prosperous, “You fought for theg 


unexpected. 
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Enormities beyond measure 


George Steiner 

SARAH GORDON 

Hitler, Germans, and the “Jewish Question” 
412pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press 
£37 (paperback , £10.40) . 

0691054126 

Certain topics ought to be dragon-hedged. Hit- 
ler's massacre of west European and of Slavic 
Jewry, his success in marshalling Germany, the 
heartland of western metaphysics, music, 
academic ideals, towards mass bestiality and 
suicidal myths, are an abiding challenge not 
only to historical understanding, to sociology 
orcollective psychology. They defy rationality 
itself, they suggest distinct limitations to the 
reach of language in the face of certain orders 
or pathologies of human experience. No single 
discipline of discourse, historical, economic, 
psychological, political or psychoanalytic, no 
combination of cognitive methods has, so far, 
done more than reduce to factitious plausibility 
the Hitler phenomenon and the mass abdica- 
tions from humanity which it induced in the 
very core of an ancient and apparently insured 
civilization. The acutest diagnoses, the few in- 
sights commensurate with the abyss, have 
tended to come from the previsions (them- 
selves enigmatic) or from the witness of great 


writers: from Kafka, from Thomas Mann, 
from Broch and Celan. 

If, nevertheless, one chooses to approach 
the enonnmes of “Hitler, Germans, and the 
Jewish Question’” coolly, that is to say in 
accord with academic criteria of statistical 
soctometnc inquiry, the minimum require- 
ment must be one of the most alert sensitivity 
to the philosophic and linguistic background, 
of a deep immersion in the human and intellec- 
tual context of the unspeakable or lunatic 
juatenaL A book which, in a catalogue of those 
whom historians have considered to be anti- 
Semites” simply lists Nietzsche, whose denun- 
ciations of antisemitism as “vulgar bestiality” 
are among the sharpest on record; which, if the 
uncertain grammar is to be understood, seems 
to regard Gerhart Hauptmann as a Jew; which, 
when it finally quotes an actual sentence in 
German, commits an elementary howler (does 
Professor Sarah Gordon Avion- German?)- and 
which refers to the famous Rote Kapelle with- 
out, so far as one can tell, knowing what this 
organization in fact was, is worse than inadequ- 
ate. It demeans the humbling terror and de- 
mands of its subject. Add to this a constant, 
often uncritical reliance on secondary and pub- 
lished sources - Hitler’s alleged inspection of 
various killing apparatuses in a Polish exter- 
mination camp” in August 1942, though cited 
by Maser, has never, so far as I know, been 


Help for the hunted 


A, J. Sher man 

NAOMI SHEPHERD 

Wilfrid Israel: German Jewry’s secret 
ambassador 

291pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12 95. 
0297783084 

frid Israel that one doses her biography with a 
pang of regret at the premature death of this 
man, shot down in a passenger plane over the 
Bay of Biscay while returning to England iq 
June 1942 from a secret riilssidn to Portugal; 
where he was trying to arrange the rescue of 
Jewish refugees through Vichy France. 

Descended from a distinguished Anglo-Ger- 
man family - his maternal great-grandfather 
was Chief Rabbi of Great Britain - Wilfrid 
Israel was born in London in 1899, raised in . 
Berlin amid the stifling material comforts of 
the German-Jewish haute bourgeoisie, and in 
due course, despite his yearning for university 
and the Ufe of an artist, inherited the awesome 
burden of the family business, the venerable N. 
Israel department store, with its traditions of 
benevolent paternalism, 2,000 employees and 
a vast building that stood like a monument to 
Wilhelmine certainties in the centre of Berlin, 
Always physically frail, Wilfrid was certified 
medicaUy unfit to serve in the First World War, 
and throughout his Ufe suffered from psycho- 
somatic illnesses of varying severity, always 
recovering when he had to deal with external 
crises. Israel learned very early to conform 
outwardly to the expectations of his demand- 
ing parents and their milieu, while cherishing 
inner dreams of pacifism! internationalism, 
and an idealistic socialist Zionism that he im- 
bibed largely from Martin Buber. .Unable 
openly to express his homosexuaUty, Israel 
protected his lonely privacy behind an Im- 
penetrable wall of impeccable polite charm; 
Christopher' Isherwood, irritated by his elu- 
* slveness, portrayed him as the weary, elegant 
Bernhard Laiidauer. of the Berlin stories. 
Israel’s lifetime of repressed emotion and dis- 
simulation made him the . perfect confidential 
agent, and with the rise of the Nazis he was able 
to pour aU his idealism and energy into clandes- 
tine rescue efforts. His deeply ingrained habit 
of secrecy was to make Israel an Indispensable 
intermediary, the confidant of such major fig- 
ures as Chaim Weizmapn and Albert Ein- 
stein, as' well as of hundreds of others, for. 
whom he was able, with his dual British-Ger- 
mSQ citizenship, familiarity with Gestapo ex- 
tortion techniques and with the infinite detail 
of migration y to arrange often hazardously nar- 
. . rWy escapes; from Nazi Germany and its con- 
ceritrarton; camps. ' -* ' ; : j 

.. ,5 - • •! .” i 


Followed by the Gestapo even on his visits to 
Britain, Israel managed nevertheless to report 
to British diplomats and other officials the true 
dimensions of the catastrophe overwhelming 
the German Jewish community. His urgent 
appeals for help in realizing practical schemes 
to rescue children, young adults and Jewish 
assets, as well as his Cassandra-like warnings of 
worse to come, often mei with incoinprehcn- 

Btonaagi ' Juioiitl ' JLWBH ’ pu B lR, iUU1L ^ 

were determined that refugees should settle 
solely in Palestine. Once war came, Israel de- 
ployed his unique talents and contacts on be- 
half of those still able to flee the. Reich, as well 
aSi refugees interned in Britain as “enemy 
aliens”. As' confidential adviser on -Jewish 
affairs at the Chatham House war-time re- 
search unit in Oxford, Israel predicted with 
chitting accuracy the shift in Nazi policy from 
deportation to the extermination of Buropean 
Jews. Always fearful lest the fledgling Jewish 
community in Palestine become a “dumping 
ground for the dispossessed masses of 
Europe", Israel continued to cling to his 
idealistic vision of a small Jewish settlement 
there imbued by “pioneering traditions", de- 
spite growing evidence that the remnant of 
European Jewry, faced with unrelenting hostil- 
ity in Eastern Europe, could never go back, 
and had nowhere to turn but Palestine. Israel’s 
last mission, to an Iberian peninsula seething 
with spies and counterspies, was a characteris- 
tically brave effort to bring young Jews across 
the Pyrenees from occupied France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

Naomi Shepherd vividly describes how this 
gentle, isolated man found his life’s task in 
helping thousands of Jews and “non- Aryans” 
to' escape Hitler’s Reich, surmounting with 
grace, unswerving courage and almost de- 
tached calm such harrowing experiences as 
arrests by the Gestapo, attacks by Stonn 
Troopers, and the slow strangulation of the 
family firm amid threats, boycotts and vandal- 
ism. In helping countless hunted individuals to 
find homes, Israel compensated for his own 
sense of homelessness; towards the end of his 
life he had come to understand that conven- 
tional happiness was not to be his, and wrote 
his own epitaph in b letter to a friend, affirming 
“All I know is that my Ufe. for myse ,f and 
others, has not remained empty”. 

• Naomi Shepherd has with admirable tenac- 
ity tracked down the elusive records of Wilfrid 
Israel’s life in archives, private collections and 
personal recollections; her poignant chronicle 
, of his heroic journey has the fluency and pace 
of a first-rate thriller. Frequent if minor mis- 
spellings of German phrases and names are 
jarring, however, and suggestive of more than 
typographical carelessness. . •••,'• 


corroborated and does, for central psycholo- 
gical reasons, look highly unlikely - add to this 
also a pedestrian, thesis-iike style and orga- 
nization, with dutiful "summaries" at the end 
of every chapter, add, finally, a monographic 
bibliography which leaves out much of the 
best, eg, Peter Stern’ssubtle, scrupulous study 
of Hitler, and the temptation to discard the 
book altogether is strong. 

Yet it should be resisted. Sarah Gordon has 
organized and synthesized valuable material 
and in one case at least, she has turned up a 
previously unused primary source, a Gestapo 
file on individual opponents of racial persecu- 
tion in the DUsseldorf district. She has 
moreover, asked many of the right questions 
about the evolution of Nazi policies towards 
the Jews, about German responses to these 
policies, and about the attitudes of the chur- 
ches in Germany. These questions have been 
asked often, but Gordon's answers are careful- 
ly collated. If they are neither novel nor sur- 
prising, this fact is, in its own way, a tribute to 
the dispassionate constraints of her study. 

We learn that Nazis with a university educa- 
tion "were overrepresented among both mild 
and paranoid anti-Semites”. Gordon is careful 
not even to raise the immense question this 
poses as to the elective affinities between the 
academic humanities on the one hand nnd 
the politics of the inhuman on the other. 
“Females” , as they arc referred to in the 
saciometric idiom of this survey, seem to have 
deployed “consistently higher levels of anti- 
Semitism’ than .men. Blue-collar workers 
appear to have been the social group most 
prone to supporting Nazi racial ideology and 
dictates. The roots of active Jew-hatred seem 
to lie, demographically, in the generation that 
came of political age prior to 1914 (if valid, this 
is a suggestive, fruitful insight). Witli a very 
few sterling exceptions, notably in the Con- 
fessing church, religious resistance to Nazi 


peculiarly sordid and opportunistic touch). 
“Thus, for the non-con verted Jews in Ger- 
many, both German churches may as well have 
been nonexistent as institutions.” Just what 
Christianity thinks it is after Auschwitz does, 
to be sure, remnin one of the great “taboo” 
questions in this later twentieth century. 

These are valuable confirmations, lucidly 
presented. “Hitler’scentral role in the persecu- 
tion and mass murder of Jews cannot be over- 
estimated.” This, too, is incontrovertible. De- 
spite more or less deterministic theories of eco- 
nomic-social necessity, despite the notion that 
it could all have happened by more or less 
inadvertent tactical accident, the clear fact is 
that without Adolf Hitler there would not have 
been the Holocaust. It is Hitler’s somnambular 
rhetorical genius which unleashed the logic and 
technology of homicidal madness. It is the ulti- 
mate “rationale” of Hitler's own antisemitism, 
of a purpose so unswerving that it preferred (he 
loss of the war to the suspension, for even a few 
months, of the annihilation of Jewry, which 
defies adequate explanation. It lies, appalling, 
outside the grasp of a rational political science, 
if there is any such, and of an empirical or 
positivist psychology. As I have tried to show ■ 
elsewhere, elements of an answer may be 
covert in Hitler’s fitful imaginings about a 
Jewish “taint” in his own background and in his 
brilliant perception of the Jews as “the inven- 
tors of conscience” , of those who, via the 
threefold imperative of monotheism, of Christ 
and of utopian Marxism, had sought to direct 
mankind towards intolerably abstract Ideals of 
belief and of conduct. It is, paradoxically, the 
categories of the metaphysical, indeed of the 
theological, which may afford a reasonable 
access and idiom, if any such is available to our 
comprehension. The persona of Hitler, the 
experiences of devaluation he brought to man, 
are of the precise order of a tnysteriitm 
tremenduin. Gnva’s p.trhj.m n f Thnr-ri-ihr ii Mrrrr-- 
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all,’ they aimed to benefit only baptized Jews (a tive normal curve". 
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Adding another dimension 

chaneeover, which is enacted in t 


Sarah Hayes 


MARGARET MAHY 

The Changeover: A supernatural romance 
214pp. Dent. £6.95. 

0460061534 

Adding a subtitle to a novel often unsettles the 
reader and prompts questions about the au- 
thor’s intentions. Is there some uncertainty in 
the author’s mind? Is he explaining or even 
apologizing for some unexpected element in 
to Mnhu ic a thoughtful WH" 


changeover, which is enacted in the ^Carlisle 
bathroom. Laura travels from a strong y 
altered school yard through fairytale forests on 
to a universal dream landscape, with tne 

enigmatic legend TAM KTAB dnftmg n an 
out of her consciousness until the process is 
complete and the BATH MAT reappe r, 
Margaret Mahycan lapse into whimsy, but thi 
voyage through the mind is sustained remark 
ably well, punctuated as it is by the third ele- 
ment in her novel, the romantic. 

Throughout her trance, Laura is aware of 

Sorensen Carlisle’s physical presence. Sorry, 
Sorensen k / j s distracted by 


apologizing for some unexpected element in Sorensen Carlisle's physical presence^rr^ 
the novel? Margaret Mahy is a thoughtful wn- ^ years 0 i d er than Laura is dl ^ tracted y t 
ter. and her subtitle, though quite unneces- . body Laura herself has not yet has i not y 


> me lujvcii iTiBtgu.— *■ — —j — . - 

. ter, and her subtitle, though quite unneces- 
sary , reveals a great deal about her intentions, 
lit ' The word “supernatural" assumes a normal 
■!' or natural state of things into which the super- 

i ; . • ; natural intrudes. Nothing could be superficia - 

• ly more normal than the settmg for The 

Changeover. Laura is a a fourteen-year-old 

■ schoolgirl living on a rough modern estate (the 

Gardendale subdivision of an unnamed Ne 

! i Zealand city) with Kate, her chaotic dLVorced 

mother, and Jacko, her three-year-old 
brother. Laura’s relationship with Kate is 
•' ' prickly, but intimnte and highly articulate. 

I Whe/jacko falls desperately .il. both Kate and 

■ Laura become involved with boyfriends, at a 

! Vii; time when they might have cut themselves off 
i i'i' from life outside the family, the world seems 

! ! '■ 1 ' about to rush in on them. 

{ ' 1 Above and beyond this true-to-life scenario 

I r . b Laura's sense of a supernatural dimension. 
1 • She has had warnings about events in the past. 

i " V j. and has Jeamt to recognize the She 


IhebodyLauralierself has not yet has no. ye. 
learnt to feel comfortable with. The knowledge 
of a sexual aspect to the bond between them 
confuses* bo.h boy and girl. That adolescem 
mixture of confusion and elation, desire and 
guilt, is handled with tact and delicacy, yet 
remains a very powerful force m the novel. 

After the changeover Laura marks Carmody 
Braque with her own stamp, a happy smiling 
face, and Jacko is hauled back from deatfi. 
Braque's dying paean to thebeauty of you hfu 
flesh complements the tentative physicality of 
the teenagers. The double aspect of things 
man and beast, and evil, young and old - int- 
rigues Margaret Mahy. In the manner of all 
g^d supernaturalists, her stones always have 
a perfectly possible rational explanation. This 
one could be about the products of a young 
girl’s fevered imagination during a period of 
physical and emotional turmoil; or about the 
influence of a boy traumatized by a cruel foster 

. . • r ...mhnfhpranv nr SDOUt 8 
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A holiday romance 

- — the idea that when the world was first made, 

MLihnl DC Tlirker were all round balls”. A touch of Pinter in 

mcnoias lULivci — *hSe up rhi n op would have worked wonders, 1 


CATHERINESTORR 
Two’s Company 
128pp. Patrick Hardy. £5.95. 
0744400392 


and has learnt to recognize the signs. She ^ yMr5 o{ p S y Cho therapy; or about a 

knows, for example, that the miracle cure, a single parent, and a dir^ old 

blond prefect at school, Sorensen (Sorry) Car man explanations are never offered, 

lisle, is really a witch. She knows too that when mere i y there for the reader to think about if he 

Jacko's hand is stamped by the new owner of 

dead’spnrV / i#ll8 , lb£l!!^H^?it?»i l 131ifj « -„™.. . It is rare to find a novel which captures so 

without inhabiting their bodies. Laura realizes outside. Readers who have grown up with 

that the only way to save Jacko is for her to Margaret Mahy will recognize here that land of 

undergo a “changeover" and call forth her own infinite possibilities, discovered ‘‘out there" so 


KnOWS, iur CAompv, ® ~ 

blond prefect at school, Sorensen (Sorry) Car- 
lisle, is really a witch. She knows too that when 
Jacko’s hand is stomped by the new owner of 

dead* spmV' ftiPi 

without inhabiting their bodies. Laura realizes 

«h»t Ikn Anl.i ...n.. I« ...m t 


the idea that when the world was first made, we 
were all round balls”. A touch of Pinter in all 
this verbiage would have worked wondeis. The 
plot is also weak. The final climax tails offinto 
bathos. Kathy’s discovery of Steve’s indiffer- 
ence to her sister (and the love of Valfor Steve) 
is engineered by a clumsy device, when Kathy, 

. hidden behind some maize plants, just happens 

The action of Two's Company takes place dur- to ove rhear a crucial conversation, 
ing a family holiday in the Dordogne, where Kathy’s gradual acceptance of the unbridp- 

two sisters, Kathy and Claire, meet Val and aWe sexual d j stanC e between herself and Val is 
Steve two male undergraduates working on a bgtter done, although Val’s homosexuality, n- 
vacation job. Claire falls for Steve and sleeps , ained here in terms 0 f his solitary, split-up 
with him; Kathy falls for Val but, as befits a ^jidhood, is seen as bringing him more mixq 
younger sister still at the O level stage, has as than anything e i se ; as he says himself, "Gay 

yet no such ambitions. This is just as well, since is not exactly the word I would hnc 

all the time Val is secretly in love with the chosen ”.The portrayal of homosexuality asu 

feckless Steve. The girls’ parents, meanwhile, unhappy aberration may offend readers ^ 
are going through a transitional period (Dad is for something less regretful about M 
in Inve with another woman back home; Mum of and the values suggested require mn 
former times, which would' have" revolved ; V -■■*-**»•»» thnv. receive, pardcuw 
round the discovery of a new cave painting or s ‘ nce they appcar £ ere dressed np iidont 
the unmasking of a. bapd of crooked wine- ho ™ c Even ,f°’ Val 

; ntdrchStt, but none the woroe for that: de- mains 0 real P eraon ,n all , this ,* ne, ? CTasj T 
acriptfoni o( wmplex ihn?r emotions can be ’ nofacampsteremype.Hhe Is unhappy, soto 
just as gripping, and in the context of real-life are other characters who experience sexual in- 
holidays with older adolescents, often nearer c °mpati bililies In their own lives, 
the mark. Insights such as these and the tone of sym- 


if 

im 

ilk 


IPhe child in man 


I ! T' — — ~ ;' 4 ~ ; — t — - — The cheapest weed on all my grouiid, it never costs a 

\: ■ ' ; ' 1 :: - .;•••••'■ ' V- And when it puffii and files it’s Bangl andBan^ and 

V ^„.TED HUGHES . • pretty sport. 

.J ; ■ 1 What Is the Truth? s A farmyard fable , for the 1 love to see them racing on their bumpy litile wheels 

^ i yotopg ; . And hear their rusty axles twisting out tjieir creaks 

P DrawingsbyR.J. Lloyd tk » i . .. and squeals - 

|j'- ■: : 127pp.5ber.£7 95. , They re plumping up the sweetest, whitest ntcat of 

|! 0571 131557 • _ ' . * " a11 my mef,b - 

|j • r—. —1_ : Thus begins the Farmer. His daughter’s im- 

|| , ; | . fed Hughis’S new book for- children is, like his a 8 inalion is more magical: 

Ail..' ' ntAvini'll .Co/irnn Pnnnc nn» onllr.l.r fn. A r n 


Wiat gees wrong? For one thing, the writing — ... 

. itself is tired and repetitive, Early on two iden- place even if its construction occasiotully 

tlcal phrases occur within a page of each other, creaks. There is no disgrace in recommaufoj 

both referring to personal style during disco- a novel, particularly to young readers, forwhst 
dancing; an example of carelessness unlikely to it has to say rather than for how It says it- 

be missed by younger readers. Kathy’s earnest Teachers and librarians looking for 8 boot that 
heart-searchings become tedious, and even the treats the subject of honiosexuallly withpropfl 
laconic Val begins to hold forth self-important- conipnssion hove now found one, even though 

ly, Plato - he was a Greek philosopher - had better attempts arc bound to follow. 


all.my meals. 

Thus begins the Farmer. His daughter’s im- 
agination is more magical: 


I pui i tuner ror me enna in man. something of 
the bestiary, something of the philosophical 
banquet, in it the sleepiog selves of a farmer, 
i • his wife, son and . daughter, a poacher, a 
} shepherd , a vicar and a schoolmaster are sum- 

i - • irioned by'. God and His Son to answer the 
j question, “What is the Truth?’’ It is a night of 
frill moon and -God and His Son glow like red- 
(I hot metal as they sit on a log on the top of a 
!•! t ^grassy hill. One by one the souls of the charae- 
| : teis &re drawn to.the hill. to enter a dream- 
1 ,cciUoq|uy ;abbut familiar animals - indeed, a 
j V 'l fuller. title foir the book might have been “V^htit ; 
} .. Ts the truth about creaturehood?’’, since It is by 
j their Understanding of the- animals that the 
j . tharacteptare judged - and each of them Is 
i inspired to speak In poetry out of his or her 
« appreheqsipn of the crentures. . 


A star dived from outer space - flared 
' And burned out in the straw. 

Now something is stirring In the smoulder. 

We call ha foal. 

Sometimes we are given several alternative 
versions of a creature. The Cow, for example, 
as seen by the Farmer’s Wife, 

. . .stays in Paradise where everything began. 
Where the rivers are rivers df foaming milk and the 

eyes are African 

But the Fanner repljes with a song: 

The Cow ts but a bagpipe, 

All'bag, all bones, all Wort.' . ' 1 ^ 

They bawLmc out of bed at 1 dawn i . v 

And never- giye a thought ’'. • ■ • 

, ' > • 1 ;, .i .- ''"A thought ' 

They never give a thought. .!’ * : ■ 

And the Farmer’s Daughter coiTects him: 
Ithlidc 1 \ 


Everyday lives 


I ffiHfcr 1 '] 1 iu o|^ok in jjuciiy um ui ius or ner .* i • 

®;| | ' appreheqsipn of the crentures. . . There ’s a summer ocean liner in caws r . - 

&’i Some of these, apprehensions are perhaps Vr V 

mpre ,H tlii^” than pthers in the sight of Odd, v !Sha ; 

they are allhighly charged piece sof poetry. ' • . . i™ 0011, 

Mn And there lies the key to the book, . God’s And ^»J h f°eghout the book, one vision is 
i statement at the end of the colloquy, though no ^. ccee ■ ^ jy^^other^, as Poacher, Shepherd, 

. Ill i dflubt tremendous and appropriately divine is : Sch ^°l m aster enter to make tjieir 

•' the least interesting poetically, consisting en- i , 10nS " l ? e Ian 8 ua 8 e is simple, 

Mfii '■ ■ tirelvofassertionsofindentitv. He is. Henrac- i i al in a slightly clumsy nosing, nudging 

sort of way, other times it erupts into brute 
nbise, clicks or swings into verse, or stretches 
into long visually sturtning Tines of imagery. 


I Ltj| - . ‘vmui. |/uwsiv«iuj| wvu»auug cir 

|| ! tirely of assertions of indentity, He is, Heproc- 
h {aims, each of His creatures, and, so, to quote 
k an older source, everything that lives is hoiy. 
B But, as is often tiie case, the singleness of 
S: truth is less interesting than the varieties of 

I • ^ ^ rror: ‘ •- 

f 1 A grand bird is ihc Ptfrtridge, a wild weed dffrsort. 

g fi _ : 


-riauaiiy aiunmng unes ot Imagery. 
Out of the ghosts of Plato and St Gregory, 
Hughes has created a series of poems which 
are, piece ly piece, comparable to the best of 
Season Songs: • ! ■ : *’i • 


Ann Martin 

ELAINE MOSS and CELIA BERRIDGE 1 
The Peter Pipers verier 
Andrt Deutsch. £1.95 each. 

ALISON COLES 
Michael in the Dark 
0340338091 

Maqdy and the Train Journey 
0340338113 .. 

Mandy and the Hospital 
.- •'. 0340338105 ': .-, V . . 

Michael’s First Day at School 
niustrated by Michael Charlton 
Hodder and Stoughton. £1 .95 each. - 

To cater for the demand from the still relatively 
new pre-school market - the structure, of a 
playgroup makes more formal demands than 
haphazard storytelling at mother’s knee - a 
quantity of bookshas appeared, designed to be 
read to a grpup or used by a parent in prepara- 
tion for primary school. Both these series deal 
with everyday life: small children deem eiidles- 
sley fascinated by the minutiae of their exist- 
ence and these should suit them well; 

P L petS foursome O'he Peter Pip ■ 
ers Birthday Party 0 233 97565 9; . . . at the 

9755 J ’ ■ ■ ln ,be Garden 0 233 

97563 2, • . : at the Wildlife Park 0 233 97565 9) 
« perhaps the better fitted for use in a group 
rather than at home. They are very ordinary 


little tnles; eight children In turn visit n wl“® 
park and a fair, play in the garden and snars^ 
birthday parly. Each page of text has (hre** 
four short sentences, the Inst one alw p 


IUUA U1IU av;c , uy uf-'-o 

page illustrating the real answer. The 
ity of the fprinat could bp deceptty «?•■ 
casual eye: one should, however,; apprw_ 
the skill Elaine Moss has brought to J* 
structlon of these little books with their _ 
language, continuity of thought and en . 
repetition of key words. The detail £ P 
tures js good, giving plenty of scope tor 
sion, .although the human figures aiy 
doll-like and lifeless. 

Parents may well prefer Anson's 
Series, as the books have a longer.tflriJ^Vj 
more of a story. Each deals with 
that can give rise to fear dr at least ^ 

first day at school, a visit to hospilalw ^. 
knee requiring stitches, the first trjirt j , 
alone, and, best illustrated of the ■ fou i* . 
afraid of the dark. His anxiety, ^ 


Insights such as these and the tone df sym- 
pathy without sentimentality make 7Wi 
Company a moving story, its heart In- ihexjjfe 


question. Facing them are simply drawn j* 
tures of possible answers: children *** ® 
to "look and see”, by opening out a xm 


airaiu or me aarx. ms 
impressionistic pictures iii LSv 
browqs and blues, and his growjng * . ^ 
only relieved when the light is switch^, - 
ghostly shapes are seen for the 
they really are. Throughout theseries*; ■ 


Charlton’s drawings are extroj^jfyv 
realistic and* lively. ' ' : ' 1 *'* ' 
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Scribal discriminations 


Basil Cottle of Shirty as “publUhir-. I en- 

DEREK PEARSALL (Editor) ’ LL, 6 “ L y d 8 ate ’ s manuscripts 

Manuscripts and Readers In Fifteenth-Century poet [my italics^ buffo?, lu “ a greal 

England: The literary implications of ^ ^ " S8rCat P ° PU ' 

manuscript study Knt _ ' 

they P anic when a 

Manuscripts and Readers in Fifteenth-Century lines tnrixJh T “ P q ?‘ Ckly enoug,lt b,oal 
England is formed of nine out of twelve papers 

delivered at a conference in York in July 1981 WDesnf hkfh d ^ d ° n 1 a PP reciate some 

to which are added an introduction by Derek awrth r J yraes; above 8,1 . six lines rhyming 

Pearsall and a valediction by aTK ZkTZ™?' T defunderstonde 
focus was on manuscripts, and here theprTn! To five" SStaS at the 

cipal stated concern is with setting a text "in the were r,nut P r’?f k . b e ? Imes - Yet the «e 

context of the manuscript" and therefore with bad texts” ^ Cnt,CS: lh,S ls the “ virtue of 

aX- K ^n.iS^he™Jo f .^^“".^inus.rationrin.uppo,,, 

involved is no. in general o ? f EXKSE ^ Book. 

tuiy but of its illustrious predecessor. The book Were tb. man V scn P t P lc,ures were for. 

demonstre.es the greai new importance 0 f “ Il > ,| “ 11 .“ n0 " sb “‘> k «ver read? She 

York as a centre fbrmedieval ajkh sredies ■n.u .alures oHer a reading of the 

the organizational genius of Professor Pearsali ™bfoct-mnttef C^VlT 15“’ P - aC ' nS i" d their 

and the bold publishing policy of Derek dmL mm • \ . * ^ arx IS s °und on the 

Brewer. I. is beautifully <Sordinald; ,he edi n T " ar,ide on «««- 

tor paradoxically deplores critical editions and areumenr 8 ; c d . textual miegmy, but no 

upholds the "interfering and meddling scribes” “sSm", as in^seST x, ^ ^ 

as “our fust literary critics”, along with the 1 . SOme way to be 

early illustrators and their "authentic primary toother in five mluT° 'T* ? ' ° Uld appear 
response". Part of the costs of publication we2 aoLar iid " P 8nd Seem not to 

met, amazingly, from an F. R. Leavis Fund sE and^ w^H " "L ° ther manu - 

» and’dted'out' * hel » 

courtly in one manuscript context, exquisitely cellentlv sum .ml iud, . cl0us f P !ates : shc ex- 
clerldy in another. Were English cour^lyrics^ He'fo'hn" ^ 

she asks, thought of as a genre? (Was an v- matchi £ r h » h ^L Colyns 15 n,cel y 

thing?) Certainly, as reading-matter the onfv Thn^ ^ J ° hn ■' Thom P son ’ s Robert 

«®i= was for French lyrics, and she d«s no! tader to re^’Vrem? 1“' 
music as the catalyst for all the splinter linguMc fSJ “ ® ood on the 
groups in the two languages. P • iall^T^J f s? "^““npts - espec- 

toS umtili i eij’ nflii n mm imuiJi^u^Mfil) Jiuloll " 

the pliant fellow’s list of patrons; but the Gawain poems as an outstanding example of 

Lydgate canon is so insecure - and since literature almost without context, goes on to 

MacCracken (1910) it .has been attacked by use his cleverly discovered poem of Sir John 

“disintegratipnist termite*'?. He is shown to Berkeley (yet another hunt-befpre-revelation 

have had a broader spectrum of readers than poem) and. other North-East Midland manu- 

any other medieval English writer, including C scripts to build up what Dr Doyle Inspiringly 

Chaucer, and a list of manuscripts where the commends at the end: a body of knowledge of 

two are fused or swapped would be a critical local families, scribes, tastes, monasteries and 

document, as is the examination here of the “schools" of writers. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS- . 

Comm Barnett’s book The Desert Generals has recently been reissued in an enlarged edition. 

Robin Briggs is a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Hugh Brogan is the author of The Life of A rthur Ransome, 1983. 

Rkhard Brown is co-editor of The Ja/nes Joyce Broadsheet. 

M, F. Burnyeat is Lawrence Professor-elect of Ancient Philosophy at the University of Cambridge. 

Basil Cottle’s books include The THwnph of English: 135(1-1400, 1969. 

Enn Davies is senior lecturer at Britannia Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 

Dennis Delela nt’s Colloquial Romanian was published last year. 

Robert Donlngton’a books include Baroque Music: Style and performance, 1982 . 

Samuel Y. Edgerton's Pictures and Punishment: A rt and criminal prosecution during the Florentine 
Renaissance will be published later this year. 

D. J. Enright’s collection of essays, A Mania for Sentences .was published last year. 

Norman Gash 's books include Sir Robert Peel, 1972. 

Brian Glanvllle writes on football iu The Times and the Sunday Times. 

Donald Gould was medical correspondent of the New Statesman, 1966-78 . 

J. N, Gray’s Hayek oh Liberty was published earlier this year. 

Judith Greene's books indude Thinking and Language, 1 975. 

Marc Jordan Is working on fl study of Edmi Bouchardon. 

Julie Kavanagh is ballet critic of The Spectator. 

Hugh Kenner’s Modern Irish Writers was published last year, 

Peter Marshall is Professor of American History at the University of Manchester. 

Charles Martindak has edited Virgil and His Influence: Bimlllenlal studies, to be published later this year. . 
Thomas McKeown’s Medicine in Modem Society was publishedin 1965. 

Dervla Murphy’s most recent book is Eight Feet In the Andes, 1983. • * 

Rkhard ODard’s Pepys: A biography was reissued as a paperback last month- 

■ Anthony Phillips laFellow and Chaplain of St John’s College, Oxford. 

■ George Rousseau ls the editor of 77re Letters and Papers of Sir John Hill, 198^. . • - • 

. Carol Rumens’s collection of pobms Siar Whisper was published last yorir. . 

Cbristppher Shackle is Reader in Modern Languages of South Asia at the ^ ■ ■ 

A. J. Sherman’s books include Island Refuge: Britain and refugees from the Third Reich 1933-1939, 1973.. . 

. CkH.SIsMn-skanslQtionofIheDMneCome^waapublishedini980. 

®WgeSteliier’sA«rtgbnwWaBpubUshe'dlastmdDth. v * 

: J^ While will be Head of Religious Programmes for BBCTdevWpn front September_1984; . 

ArooM Whittall Is Professdr of MusIcbI Theory and Anaiyris at Kfog’s OpU^e, London^ 

-CijM. NVoedhonse’s aufobiographyi Something Ventured, appeAre^fe ( '• 1 
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Patriots lost 


Peter Mars hall 

GREGORY PALMER (Editor) ~ 

A Bibliography of Loyalist Source Material in 
CanadB » and Great Britain 
WC2 £%^ kler ' 3 Henriet[a Stree « • London 
0930466268 

The Loyalists vie with the Jacobites for recog- 
nition as adherents of the least successful 
eighteenth-century British cause: their failure 
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nition as adherents of the least successful 
eighteenth-century British cause: their failure 
may seem the greater in that it has not, in 
contrast to that of their rivals, been mitigated 
by the provision of historical accounts suffi- 
ciently sympathetic to sustain some support. In 
recent years the Loyalists have begun to re- 
ceive their due, but any prospect of an endorse- 
ment oftheirstandremainsunlikely. Given the 
will, however, this bibliography edited by 
Gregory Palmer indicates that a way might be 
found. 

The dispersion of the Loyalists after the 
American Revolution reduced their role to one 
of unimportance in Britain, suspect infidelity 
n ! h .® Uniled Sta « e s and provincial obscurity in 
British North America. Bereft of leadership, 
dependent upon pensions and belated com- 
pensation, sustaining past antipathies but lack- 
ing present purposes, the Loyalists and their 
cause largely passed from view. They took re- 
foge where they could in the Caribbean, in 
Afnca and on both sides of the Atlantic, their 
sense of identity often threatened by the struo- 
jpe for survival. Defeat removed their history 
from national bounds. The recovery, locating 
and listing of sources which would permit the ■ 
Loyalist story to be told, therefore required 
international cooperation , and led to the estab- 
lishment in 1968 of Canadian, American and 
British committees to undertake the task.The 

Society. The British source materials, and the 
guide to Loyalist papers held in the Public 
Record OEfice, are published for the first time. 

Future research on the Loyalists must begin 
by reference to this work. It cannot, however, 
be regarded as either a complete or. perfectly, 
organized assembly of Loyalist materials. The 
styles of the three national committees are not 
identical and their findings ha9e not been 
correlated: reference will be found, for exam- 
ple, to copies of Canadian materials held in 
American libraries, whose presence in the pi?* • 
giiial is not Indicated under the appropriate 
Canadian entry. This reflects a greater difficul- 
ty, one posed by the very differing degree of 
detail in which the contents of collections are 
indicated. In many cases it would seem that the 
length of the description is in inverse propor- 
tion to the size of the collection. 

The sizeable British contribution flatters to 
deceive: the list of national holdings owes 
much, as is pointed Out, to A Guide to Manu- 
scripts Relating to America in Great Britain and 
Inland recently compiled by John W. Raimo. 
The calendarof Public Record Office materials 
traverses much the same ground as K. G. 
Davies’s Documents of the American Revolu- 
tion 1770-1783 (reviewed in the TLS, February 
12, 1982). This section of the bibliography 
offere, therefore, a convenient assembly of 
materials rather than a major addition Unavail- 
able information. 

The benefits of the volume must be set 
against a cost which may well inhibit institu- 
tional, let alone individual, acquisition. This 
consideration must both impede research and 
withhold recognition of. the valuable work 
undertaken by national committees whose 
. harmonious relations stand in striking contrast . 
to those of the individuals and events they 
investigated. )f there is how. proof that the 
Loyalists have not been, forgotten they may 
still, In their bibliographical celebration, 
remain hard to find. 

'Steven Swann Jones's Folklorb and Literature 
in the United States! An annotated bibliography 
of folklore In American literature (262pp.' Gar- 
land. $29. 0 8240 9186 8)i recently published, 
lists studies of elements of folklore that appear 
in the work of wiitefs ranging, alphabetically, 

. from Edttaid Albee and Louis? May Alcotj to 
Thomas Wolfe and Richard •• 
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